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SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  REACHING  A  QUALETATIVELY  NEW  STATE  IN  SOVIET  SOCIETY 

Moscow  KCMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  3-22 

[Article  by  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  Yakovlev,  candidate  member  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Politturo  and  CPSU  Central  Committee  secretary.  Article 
based  on  a  report  submitted  at  a  meeting  of  the  social  science  section,  USSR 
Acadeny  of  Sciences  Presidium] 

[Text]  Starting  with  the  March  1985  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum,  the  party 
imdertook  to  solve  problems  unparalleled  in  terms  of  novelty,  difficulty, 
scale  and  responsibility.  This  is  like  solving  equations  with  several 
xanknowns.  Restructuring  is  a  profound  process  which  is  advancing,  but  in  a 
contradictory  and,  occasionally,  difficult  manner.  It  is  hindered  by  an 
entire  set  of  obstructing  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  insufficient 
theoretical  support  for  initiated  and  forthcoming  reforms. 

The  post— April  period  was  noted  by  an  energetic  theoretical  search  in  the 
course  of  vhich  a  cluster  of  ideas  was  formulated  and  introduced  into  the  life 
of  the  party  and  the  people,  ideas  which  enriched  public  opinion  both 
intellectually  and  emotionally.  The  party's  efforts  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  new  vision  of  the  socialist  future  and  an  overall  understanding  of  the 
obj^ives  and  nature  of  revolutionary  change.  M.S.  Gorbachev's  speech  to  the 
social  scientists  set  a  pro^am  for  social  science  research  on  the  basic 
problems  of  our  movement  and  its  applied  eispects.  The  CPSU  Central  Committee 
decree  on  the  journal  KCMMQNIST  is  of  equal  inportance. 

The  October  Revolution  and  contenporary  restructuring,  separated  by  7  decades, 
^e  linked  inseparably  and  in  a  state  of  continuity  and  are  one  and  the  same 
in  their  main  aspects.  Restructuring  is  a  time  of  fundamental  changes,  of  a 
continuation  of  the  cause  of  the  October  Revolution  under  new  historical 
circumstances.  As  an  aspect  of  revolutionary  truth,  after  a  certain 
stagnation  in  social  processes,  restructxiring  demanded  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Soviet  society,  in  global  developments  and  in  all 
basic  problems  in  the  life  of  man  and  mankind. 

The  CPSU  possesses  scientifically  tested  knowledge  of  the  basic  features  of 
our  age  and  of  a  contradictory  yet  interdependent  and  largely  integral  world, 
an  tinderstanding  of  the  optimal  ways,  means  and  methods  of  solving  problems  of 
importance  to  the  fate  of  civilization  at  this  crucial  stage  in  world 
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history.  The  demands  dictated  by  our  time  are  determined  not  only  by  the 
pragmatic  a^)ects  of  the  present  and  future  situation  in  the  world  but  also  by 
the  new  forms  eissumed  by  the  historical  confrontation  between  the  two  systems 
under  the  conditions  of  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution,  linking 
together  internal  social  and  international  contradictions  of  social  progress. 

The  concept  and  methodology  of  a  new  type  of  political  thinking  was 
formulated,  based  on  the  study  of  class  and  universal  dialectics  xinder 
contemporary  conditions,  eind  on  the  fact  that  socialism,  allied  with  all 
revolutionary,  progressive  and  democratic  forces,  Ccin  preserve  eind  increase 
the  humanistic  values  of  civilization  and  display  historical  initiatives  in 
the  main  areas  of  social  progress.  Broad  problems  were  raised  involving 
complex  dialectical  interconnections  between  the  internal  progress  of 
socialism  and  overall  global  developments. 

An  ideological  and  theoretical  platform  for  accelerating  the  country’s 
socioeconomic  development  and,  on  this  basis,  achieving  a  qualitatively  new 
condition  in  the  society,  has  been  created  in  its  essential  and  main  features. 
The  kernel  of  revolutionary  was  planted  in  the  people's  ground  precisely  then, 
in  April  1985.  It  grew  into  a  mass  struggle  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program  for  the  renovation  of  socialism. 

The  concept  of  acceleration  is  not  merely  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
intensify  economic  growth.  It  is  a  search  for  efficient  ways  and  means  so 
that,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  we  can  proper  answer  the  challenge  of  the 
time  and  so  that  socialist  society  indeed  become  the  embodiment  of  everything 
that  is  progressive  and  humane  in  the  world  and  a  model  of  social  efficiency. 

Problems  related  to  the  quality  of  development  assume  priority  as  the  material 
and  spiritual  potential  of  socialism  increases.  How  more  expediently  to 
handle  the  new  opportunities  and  where  best  to  apply  them?  What  quality 
criteria  should  be  used  to  determine  future  developments? 

Generally  speaking,  we  found  ourselves  unprepared  to  answer  such  questions 
practically  or  theoretically.  The  search  for  such  answers  must  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  concept  for  optimal  interaction  among  all  areas  of  activity 
within  the  social  body.  Clearly,  this  is  also  the  essence  of  the  social 
efficiency  problem.  In  this  context  as  well  acceleration  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  maneuvers  in  building  socialism,  a  maneuver  vhich  requires  a  turn  to 
a  strictly  scientific  social  way  of  thinking.  The  purpose  of  acceleration  is 
not  to  tighten  up  the  economy  as  a  self-seeking  purpose.  It  is  not  an 
artificial  prescription  for  society  to  become  more  dynamic.  The  concept  of 
acceleration  is  the  theoretical  and  practical  manifestation  of  the  objective 
requirements  of  the  contenporary  stage  in  the  development  of  society,  aimed  at 
the  efficient  renovation  of  socialism  on  all  of  its  levels — base, 
sup)erstructure,  social  sphere,  culture  and  social  life  as  a  vhole.  It  also 
means  acquiring  a  new  quality. 

Ihe  new  view  on  social  policy,  vhich  concretizes  the  humanistic  tradition  of 
Marxist-Leninist  thinking,  greatly  determines  the  novelty  of  the  conterrporary 
system  of  socioeconomic,  spiritual  and  moral  priorities  in  the  party's 
strategy.  This  renovated  system  of  value  coordinates  is  focused  on  the  true 
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enhancement  of  man  as  the  target  of  socialist  progress,  and  of  the  human 
factor,  as  its  decisive  force. 

Today  the  interconnection  among  economics,  science,  material  well-being,  human 
awareness  and  mass  culture  has  became  so  profoxmd  that  any  lagging  in  any  of 
these  areas  has  an  immediate  impact  on  others  and  disturbs  the  rhythm  of 
common  progress.  It  is  only  the  full  and  organic  combination  among  its 
economic,  social  and  spiritual  aspects  that  will  influence  the  qualitative 
integrity  of  the  new  system. 

Our  concepts  on  the  laws  governing  the  development  of  the  socialist  economy 
aM  toe  dialectics  of  production  forces  and  production  relations  have  become 
significantly  enriched.  Problems  of  perfecting  toe  implementation  of  toe 
concept  of  socialist  ownership  and,  in  peurticular,  toe  development  of  its 
cooperative  forms,  toe  active  utilization  of  toe  law  of  value  and  the 
mechamsms  of  comraodity-monetary  relations  and  toe  principles  of  acceleration 
of  scientific  and  technical  progress,  toe  inesdiaustible  resources  and  reserves 
of  toich  are  found  in  toe  himrian  factor,  have  been  reformulated. 

Restructuring,  which  is  innovative  in  its  spirit,  is  imbued  with  toe 
revolutionary  wind  of  sharp  change.  The  revolutionary  nature  of  restructuring 
is  found  in  toe  acknowledgment  that  we  have  no  longer  any  ri^t  to  waste  time 
iri  selecting  our  strategy  and  tactics  and  scientifically  substantiating  each 
guideline,  task  and  step.  This  is  demanded  by  toe  objectives  of  toe 
qualitative  renovation  of  society  and  toe  conclusions  drawn  from  toe 
experience  aixi  lessons  of  toe  past. 

Restructuring  is  an  act  of  creative  and  purposeful  construction.  Its  purpose 
is  to  be  such  not  only  in  economics  and  politics  but  also  wherever  the 
condition,  trends  and  prospects  of  spiritual  development  are  affected: 
culture,  education,  social  sciences,  morality,  literature  and  toe  arts. 

The  present  political  and  moral  atmosphere  enables  us  to  gain  a  sober  and 
honest  understanding  of  toe  extent  and  depth  to  which  toe  role  and 
responsibility  of  toe  social  sciences  under  toe  new  conditions  have  been 
realized.  In  applying  toe  lessons  of  truth  given  by  toe  2 7 to  Congress,  we 
must  speak  of  absolutely  everything  openly  and  do  our  work  as  sincerely  as 
possible.  As  Lenin  wrote,  "without  fooling  ourselves,  we  must  have  toe 
courage  of  frankly  admitting  to  what  is"  ("Poln.  Sobr.  Soch."  [Complete 
Collected  Works] ,  vol  1,  p  407) . 

It  is  urgently  necessary  to  state  most  clearly  that  neither  toe  practical 
results  of  toe  social  sciences  nor  their  status  in  society  or  toe  state  of 
science  itself  could  be  considered  satisfactory  from  toe  viewpoint  of  their 
consist^cy  with  toe  demand  of  toe  time.  The  situation  is  alarming  because 
toe  social  sciences  have  their  own  obstructing  mechanism,  vdiidi  hinders  toe 
release  of  their  potential  opportunities. 


It  is  very  iirpoi±ant  for  our  social  scientists  to  regain  their  reputation  by 
critically  and  self-critically  analyzing  their  past  errors.  This  will  be  a 
healii^  step.  Mildly  put,  it  is  not  all  that  frequent  that  our  philosophers, 
political  economists,  historians  and  literary  experts  have  acted  as  pioneers 
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and  defenders  of  v^iat  is  new  and  progressive.  In  their  time  they  assisted  in 
discrediting  cybernetics  and  genetics  and,  si±)sequently,  in  proclaiming  as 
almost  unscientific  the  methods  of  mathematical  modeling  in  the  economy  and  in 
mocking  domestic  forecasting.  It  is  clear  in  retrospect  that  a  great  deal  of 
forces  were  wasted  on  something  which  actually  turned  into  the  theoretical 
substantiation  of  complacency  and  superficial  success  but,  in  fact,  meant 
stagnation  in  the  country's  socioeconomic  and  political  development.  This  is 
a  "legacy"  vhich  must  be  firmly  discarded.  This  must  be  done  thoroughly,  so 
that  we  may  draw  lessons  for  the  future,  both  conceptual  and  moral. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness,  something  else  must  be  pointed  out:  in  addition  to 
processes  vhich  have  now  been  socially  discredited  other,  opposite  processes 
developed.  Party  and  civic  conscience  were  actively  at  work,  without  which 
the  i^ril  Central  Committee  Plenum  and  the  current  political  and  moral  shakeup 
would  have  been  inconceivable.  A  search  was  taking  place  for  ideas,  covering 
a  wide-range  of  problems  of  econonics,  management,  social  life  and  socialist 
legality.  The  ideological  and  moral  potential  of  future  fundamental  changes 
was  making  its  way  and  increasing  gradually.  The  demand  for  putting  an  end  to 
inertia  and  indifference,  political  irresponsibility  and  thoughtless  drifting, 
dogmatism  and  scholasticism  grew  in  society  and  among  scientists. 

This  is  one  more  confirmation  of  the  historical  base  of  restructuring  and  its 
practical  possibility  of  implementation  and  the  need  for  closely  combining  the 
objective  course  of  restructuring  with  conceptual  and  psychological  readiness 
to  undertake  scientific  work  on  the  real  problems  of  socialist  building. 
Actually,  today  socialism  is  facing  a  new  stage  in  its  practice  and  theory. 
We  need  an  integral,  a  full  interpretation  of  the  past  and  the  future  in  order 
to  gain  a  more  corrplete  idea  of  all  shades  and  fine  points  of  our  advance  and 
promptly  detect  within  it  specific  problems  and  find  means  of  solving  them. 


I. 

The  main  thing  is  to  concentrate  the  intellectual  potential  in  the  social 
sciences  on  the  solution  of  the  key  problems  of  developing  socialism.  This 
must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  both  positive  and  negative  experience. 

First,  social  scientists  have  become  thoroughly  aware  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  theoretical  interpretation  and  further  development  of  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  acceleration,  and  of  the  way  restructuring  is  progressing  and  will 
advance  in  the  future. 

Second,  an  atmosphere  of  creative  search  must  be  developed  in  the  social 
sciences;  curiosity  of  the  mind  must  be  awakened  and  scope  must  be  provided 
for  innovative  ideas,  new  views  and  original  suggestions. 

Third,  revolutionary  renovation  is  impossible  without  a  radical  elimination  of 
schematic  structures  alienated  from  life,  and  the  rejection  of  anything  vhich 
has  not  been  practically  confirmed  or  vhich  was  based  on  a  misshaped  practice 
vhich  had  objectively  became  a  defense  of  stagnation  and  conservatism. 

Fourth,  reliable  organizational  ties  must  be  organized  between  social  science 
and  practical  work  in  the  interest  of  restructuring  and  acceleration  and  of 
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the  science  itself.  Otherwise  theory  becomes  frozen,  thinking  dries  out  and 
practical  work  is  doomed  to  superficial  sliding  on  the  surface  of  vital 
problems. 

Fifth,  the  work  mechanism  of  scientific  collectives  must  become  such  as 
steadily  to  stimulate  democratic  relations  among  scientists  and  reject  any 
efforts  at  monopolizing  truth. 

The  criticism  addressed  of  late  at  the  social  sciences  for  their  remoteness 
from  social  practice,  work  style  and  method  and  moral  and  psychological 
climate  of  scientific  activities  is  just.  Social  science  must  not  simply 
reflect  the  condition  of  society  but  also  actively  to  participate  in  its 
shaping.  The  ideology  of  open  and  concealed  stagnation  did  not  require  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  reality.  Anything  vdiich  did  not  fit  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  dogmatic  thinking  or  the  practice  of  "universal  admiration"  was 
considered — publicly  or  silently — questionable  and  suspicious.  This  was  quite 
clearly  ejqjressed  at  the  January  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum. 

The  concept  of  developed  socialism  was  given  a  circumstantial  interpretation, 
directed  toward  slow,  timid  and  inconsistent  inprovements  in  isolated  areas, 
which  sanctified  placidity  and  dulled  the  awareness  of  the  need  for  urgent 
radical  change. 

Ignoring  the  socialist  principles  of  cooperation  and  the  attitude  toward 
auxiliary  plots  and  individual  labor  activity  as  something  alien,  blocked 
significant  social  potential. 

The  praise  of  the  unquestionably  necessary  and  most  iirportant  but  merely  one 
of  the  structural  component  of  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism — 
centralized  forms  of  management — fettered  initiative,  autonorty  and  socialist 
enterprise,  breeding  departmentalism  and  bureaucratism,  vhich  had  become  the 
rudders  of  the  economic  mechanism. 

The  concepts  of  the  "antioommodity"  supporters,  vhich  sounded  like  political 
accusations,  became  an  economic  hindrance.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  a 
matter  for  scientific  debates  only.  In  fact,  scorn  for  the  law  of  value 
dominated  theory  and  practice.  Ignoring  cost  accounting  and  self-support,  and 
the  use  of  state  subsidies  of  a  number  of  sectors  was  of  poor  service  to  the 
national  econotry,  with  all  deriving  consequences. 

Deprecating  interpretations  of  socialist  self-government  and  systematically 
frightening  people  with  the  "unpredictable"  consequences  of  broadening 
democracy  were  harmful. 

Lack  of  broad  openness  and  real  control  from  below,  lowered  standards  of 
criticism  and  self-criticism  and  the  gap  between  words  and  actions  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  negative  phenomena  in  society,  such  as  social  passiveness, 
comption,  irresponsibililY,  moral  slackness,  careerism  and  consumerism. 

We  cannot  successfxolly  promote  restructuring  without  determining  the  reasons 
for  v^ich  such  phenomena  became  possible.  These  reasons  were  found  both  in 
practical  actions  and  in  consciousness. 
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The  country  entered  the  path  of  building  socialism  which  it  followed  not 
simply  under  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances.  It  was  necessary,  as  we 
proceeded,  theoretically  to  interpret  the  problems  and  contradictions  of  the 
new  society,  which  was  a  pioneering  society  by  nature,  and  to  formulate 
concepts  for  the  future.  There  neither  were  nor  could  there  have  been  any 
ready-made  prescriptions  for  socialism. 

At  some  stage,  however,  preference  was  given  not  to  the  creative  development 
of  theory  but  to  scholasticism  and  to  the  dogmatic  interpretation  of  some 
concepts  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Ihe  January  Central  Committee  Plenum  mentioned 
that  some  Leninist  concepts  on  socialism  had  been  interpreted  sinplistically 
and  that  their  theoretical  depth  and  significance  had  been  emasculated. 
Shallow  concepts  of  socialism  and  communism,  abstract  theorizing  and  far¬ 
fetched  prophesies  alienated  from  life  and  its  real  processes  became 
widespread.  For  exaitple,  the  concept  was  promoted  of  increasing  uniformity  as 
we  advanced  toward  communism  and  the  disappearance,  the  withering  away  of 
variety.  What  prevailed  in  the  econorry  was  nothing  but  state  ownership  and  a 
single  system  for  its  administration.  In  the  social  area  this  meant  the 
elimination  of  any  and  all  differences.  In  the  political  area  it  meeint  the 
invariability  of  political  structures,  and  so  on.  To  the  supporters  of  this 
approach  progress  meant  increasing  simplification  and  streamlining  of 
absolutely  everything. 

The  works  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  are  distinguished,  above  all,  by  their 
vision  of  the  real  dialectics  of  life  and  the  complexity  and  multi¬ 
dimensionality  of  historical  development.  Universal  ejqjerience  proves  that 
never,  in  no  area,  has  human  progress  been  achieved  through  simplification, 
(jonversely,  each  consecutive  regime,  each  socioeconomic  and  political  system 
has  turned  out  to  be  more  ccirplex  than  its  predecessor.  There  are  no  reasons 
to  consider  socialism  and  communism  an  exception  in  this  sense.  Nonetheless, 
the  concept  of  imiformily  was  promoted  with  enviable  persistence  in  practical 
work  and  in  theoretical  elaborations.  Its  influence  can  be  felt  to  this  day, 
in  the  approaches  to  solving  a  ntmiber  of  problems  of  economics,  in  the  social 
sphere  and  in  culture. 

Or  else  let  us  consider  the  effect  this  had  of  social  laws.  For  example,  in 
looking  at  capitalism,  we  see  the  conplexity  and  alternative  nature  of  its 
internal  processes  and  mechanisms.  Hcwever,  the  moment  we  turn  to  socialism, 
it  is  as  thou^  here  we  have  a  virtually  total  automation,  independent  of  the 
individual.  By  themselves  production  relations  become  harmonious  as 
production  forces  develop,  with  self-regulated  planning  and  proportionality  of 
economic  development  and  social  problems  are  resolved  by  themselves.  The 
mechanisms  of  development  of  social  awareness,  social  justice,  national 
relations  and  many  others  are  sipposed  to  operate  automatically. 

These  and  other  concepts  were  combined  with  some  processes  in  social  life 
vhich  led  to  the  absolutizing  of  existing  theoretical  formulas  and  identifying 
transitory  features  of  a  specific  historical  stage  with  the  essential 
characteristics  of  socialism  as  a  system,  and  to  canonizing  some  views  and 
concepts.  The  result  was  a  stable  trend  of  simplistic  attitude  toward  the 
role  of  social  science  in  the  process  of  building  socialism. 
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A  vicious  circle  developed:  unhealt±iy  phenomena  in  practical  work  led  to 
unhealthy  trends  in  social  consciousness  and  science.  In  turn,  they 
increasingly  hindered  the  return  of  theory  and  practice  to  the  channel  of 
realism  and  real  life  with  its  contradictions. 

In  other  words,  the  ability  to  engage  in  critical  self-analysis  became 
gradually  lost.  Instead  of  the  study  of  the  real,  living  socialism, 
preference  was  given  to  building  far-fetched  models.  Theory  became 
increasingly  tautological.  We  either  rushed  ahead,  proclaiming  the  bxiilding 
of  communism  the  immediate  task  of  the  day  or  else,  guided  essentially  by 
si^)erficial  evolutionism,  we  absolutized  the  stability  of  economic,  social  and 
other  structures,  justified  stagnation  and  slowness  in  the  process  of 
socialist  change.  The  demands  addressed  at  social  science  became  strictly 
circumstantial,  for  v^iich  reason  science  lost  its  real  function. 

These  trends  bec^e  particularly  noticeable  in  the  1970s,  when  the  study  of 
live  and  developing  socialism  began  to  be  replaced  ever  more  openly  with  far¬ 
fetched  formulas  and  plans.  Furthermore,  under  the  influence  of  an  uncritical 
attitude  toward  stagnation,  an  entire  set  of  influences  vfeich  misshaped  the 
progress  of  theoretical  thinking  developed  and  ossified. 

The  result  was  that  we  entered  the  1980s  not  only  with  the  serious  and  now 
well-known  practical  omissions  and  errors  but  also  with  the  theoretical 
awareness  vMch  largely  stood  on  the  level  of  the  1930s,  vhen  our  society  was 
at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  its  development.  This  situation  objectively 
hastened  the  progress  of  dogmatism,  scholasticism  and  bookishness. 
Conversely,  it  hindered  the  creative  work  on  problems  of  contemporary 
so^i^ism.  In  the  same  way  that  enclaves  develcped,  blocked  to  criticism,  the 
number  of  areas  closed  to  scientific  research  increased.  The  concept  arose 
that  only  partial  evolutionary  corrections  were  admissible,  more  in  practice 
than  in  theory.  However,  it  ^ould  have  been  clear  to  every  Marxist  that  any 
deadeni^  of  revolutionary  theory—this  greatest  of  all  intellectual  capitals 
of  mankind — leads  to  severe  consequences,  to  stagnation  not  only  in  theory  but 
also  in  the  practice  of  building  the  new  society. 

We  inust  now  reach  a  T)ssif  level  in  the  sober  assessment  of  experience— —of  errors 
and  acconplishments — without  any  prejudice.  We  must  di^lay  an  unprejudiced 
attitude  tovrard  everything.  We  must  be  self-critical.  We  must  honestly  and 
openly  realize  the  consequences  of  this  time-serving  interpretation  of  a 
niraiber  of  concepts  of  revolutionary  theory  which  contradicted  its  very 
essence;  we  must  mobilize  ourselves  and  the  scientific  collectives  to 
undertake  the  revolutionary  search  of  answers  to  the  questions  of  life.  That 
is  vdiat  social  science  must  give  us  today.  This  is  a  difficult  and  even 
painful  process  vhich,  however,  is  imavoidable. 

All  of  us  are  the  product  of  our  time  and,  sometimes,  its  prisoners.  However, 
not  one  of  us  will  be  able  to  restructure  his  life  or  interpret  theoretically 
arising  problems  without  getting  rid  of  a  number  of  concepts  which  may  have 
been  accurate  for  their  time  but,  xmder  the  press  of  new  circumstances  and  the 
new  tasks  have  lost  their  former  relevance. 
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Today,  we  believe,  a  certain  "scJiizophrenia”  exists  in  social  scientists. 
Understanding  the  coirplexity  and  responsibility  of  this  historical  moment  is 
obvious.  Perhaps  no  one  better  than  a  scientist  can  clearly  see  and  soberly 
assess  the  situation  in  the  economy  and  in  the  social,  spiritual  and  moral 
areas.  We  would  sin  against  the  truth  by  saying  that  the  growth  of  negative 
trends  did  not  trigger  a  feeling  of  concern  among  many  social  scientists  or 
that  it  was  ignored.  We  are  well-familiar  with  social  scientists  vho  sharply 
raised  crucial  problems  although  such  steps  neither  contributed  to  their 
health  nor  inproved  their  social  status. 

Nonetheless,  the  inertia,  the  comforting  illusion  according  to  which  the 
current  condition  of  the  social  sciences  essentially  accurately  reflects  the 
current  stage  in  the  development  of  socialism  remains  strong.  Such  a  "mirror” 
perception  of  reality  reduces  to  naught  or,  in  any  case,  strongly  hinders  the 
acknowledgment  that  negative  phenomena  and  stagnations  are  consequences  of 
dogmatism,  of  concepts  alienated  from  life  and  of  inanimate  schemes.  That  is 
vhy  it  is  so  irrportant  to  surmount  this  peculiar  personal  separation  from  the 
current  difficulties  and  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  practicing  self¬ 
forgiveness,  and  to  vmderstand  how  necessary  it  is  to  restore  to  social 
science  research  the  Leninist  spirit  of  fearless  search  for  the  truth. 

Creative  Marxism-Leninism  always  means  opening  rather  than  sheltering.  " . .  .We 
keep  turning  to  Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin  and  his  thoughts  and  ideas,"  M.S. 
Gorbachev  said  at  the  January  Central  Committee  Plenum.  "This  is  not  merely  a 
sign  of  tremendous  respect  for  or  acknowledgment  of  Lenin's  authority.  It  is 
an  urgent  aspiration  to  restore  the  spirit  of  Leninism  under  contemporary 
conditions,  and  to  do  so  as  fully  as  possible...." 

Leninism  means  classical  basic  lessons  in  revolutionary  dialectics.  "...We 
must  master  the  unquestionable  truth  that  a  Marxist  must  take  into 
consideration  real  life  and  the  accurate  facts  of  reality  rather  than  continue 
to  cling  to  yesterday's  theory...."  (op  cit.,  vol  31,  p  134).  Such  was  V.I. 
Lenin's  credo. 

Dogmatism,  this  sui  generis  parasitical  growth  on  the  live  body  of 
revolutionary  theory,  is  the  militant  antagonist  of  dialectics.  Complacent 
ignorance  and  selfish  time-serving  are  groxmds  for  the  growth  of  dogmatism, 
bookishness  and  scholasticism. 

Ihe  dogmatic  interpretation  of  economic  laws  and  categories,  of  some  concepts 
concerning  socialism,  socialist  democracy,  social  justice  and  the  pace  and 
prospects  of  development  of  a  communist  civilization  set  up  stagnation  zones 
in  the  science  of  society.  Hence  the  main  demand  or,  if  you  wish,  the 
imperative  of  the  time  is  to  restore  the  dialectical,  the  Leninist  creative 
approach  to  understanding  the  targets  and  means  of  socialist  change  and  to 
stucfy,  painstakingly  and  thoughtfully,  the  real  contradictions  and  to  reject 
their  vulgar-philistine  interpretation.  We  must  proceed  not  on  the  basis  of 
predetermined  and  conveniently  reassuring  principles  concerning  the  facts  of 
life  but  from  the  reality  of  life,  from  the  true  vital  processes,  leading  to 
conclusions  and  the  formulation  of  principles  and  objectives.  Such  is  the 
path  of  the  true  science  of  society. 
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New  laws  of  social  life  can  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  new  realities  of 
life,  the  new  information  base.  They  must  be  strong  th2aists  into  the  unknown 
and  lead  to  the  enrichment  of  the  classical  stock  of  toowledge. 

This  is  a  fact.  Hcwever  we,  vho  acknowledge  dialectics  as  the  general  theory 
of  development  and  a  methodology  of  revolutionary  change,  vhen  tested  w^e  by 
no  means  proven  to  support  new  developments  in  science  and  practice. 
Fuirthermore,  we  frequently  rejected  the  new  unless  we  found  within  it  an 
immediate,  a  literal  confirmation  of  the  classical  legacy,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  we  were  thxis  demanding  of  the  classics  vhat  they  could  not  provide.  As 
Lenin  said,  even  70  Marxes  would  be  unable  to  predict  in  detail  the  future  of 
the  new  society  and  all  the  levels  and  features  of  its  development. 

It  was  no  accident  that  these  words  were  heard  from  the  rostrum  of  the  27th 
Party  Congress.  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  solved  the  prc±)lems  of  their  own  time. 
They  left  us  a  great  legacy  of  their  accomplishments  and  discoveries,  a 
dialectical-materialistic  methodology,  and  a  creative  spirit  of  search  for  the 
truth  in  science.  However,  any  legacy  must  be  used  skillfully,  and  even  more 
so  a  brilliant  legacy  such  as  Marxism-Leninism  which  is  essentially 
antidogmatic,  being  created  by  life  and  demanding  the  constant  penetration 
into  the  secrets  of  social  life.  The  acquired  theoretical  and  methodological 
potential  and  dialectical  thinking  must  be  directed  toward  promoting  and 
stimulating  new  concepts  and  approaches. 

The  initial  theoretical  task  may  be  briefly  formulated  as  follows: 
contemporary  socialism  must  learn,  above  all,  about  itself.  This  will  not 
obtain  if  social  science  continues  to  be  afraid  of  touching  upon  problems 
viiich  are  still  not  a  structural  part  of  political  decisions  and,  in  terms  of 
the  latter,  are  still  on  the  level  of  comments. 

There  is  a  story  entitled  "Levers"  written  by  Aleksandr  Yashin.  Four 
communists  and  kolkhoz  members  are  waiting  for  the  fifth  to  hold  a  party 
meeting.  The  conversation  is  informal:  they  are  cursing  procedures  in  the 
kolkhoz,  negligence,  the  arbitrary  behavior  of  rayon  agricultural  authorities, 
the  groundlessness  of  plans  issued  by  their  si:5>eriors,  and  so  on.  But  then 
comes  the  fifth  member — a  teacher,  concerned  with  the  problem  of  finding  wood 
for  the  school.  "We  shall  discuss  practical  affairs  later.  Now  we  must  hold 
the  meeting, "  ^e  is  cut  off,  and  the  official  verbosity  begins:  "we  did  not 
anticipate  thus  and  such  and  let  something  else  run  uncontrolled;"  "comrades, 
we  must  assume  leadership  over  the  masses! ;"  "the  kolkhoz  is  develc^ing  in  all 
areas  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  labor  upsurge. ..." 

This  is  an  apt  description  of  the  gap  not  only  between  words  and  actions  but 
also  between  words  and  words.  This  situation  is  quite  typical  of  many  social 
science  groups. 

Socialism  was  bom  as  a  rejection  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  bourgeois 
morality.  For  this  reason,  the  new  society  was  imagined  as  something 
ramantirally  idecil,  without  vices  and  contradictions.  As  to  difficulties  and 
infractions,  they  were  reduced  to  the  notorious  vestiges.  If  only  everything 
was  ttet  simple!  The  ctoviousness  of  the  advantages  of  socialism  triggered  the 
illusion  that  it  would  be  impermeable  to  negative  trends  and  to  the  revival  of 
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petit-bo\irgeois  feelings.  The  objective  laws  of  socialism  were  frequently 
interpreted  outside  of  the  context  of  global  developments.  Forecasts  on  the 
development  of  the  capitalist  system,  the  limits  of  its  viability  and  its 
survival  possibilities  also  proved  to  be  quite  simplified.  All  of  this  must 
be  rejected,  vMch  is  not  all  that  easy. 

Ihe  Leninist  requirement  of  an  integral,  a  conprehensive  approach  to  the  stucfy 
of  the  interaction  among  the  different  aspects  of  social  life  remains 
invariably  relevant  and,  in  the  existing  situation,  particularly  so.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  approach  which  would  take  into  consideration  the  complex 
interconnection  between  production  forces  and  production  relations,  base  and 
superstructure,  politics  and  economics,  centralism  and  democracy,  public  and 
private  interest,  ideology  and  material  living  conditions,  psychological  and 
moral  elements,  and  so  on. 

The  systematic  and  coitpr^ensive  study  of  reality  organically  proceeds  from 
the  very  nature  of  Marxism-Leninism  as  a  unified  and  integral  theory.  We  must 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic,  a  general  philosophical  interpretation 
of  reality,  armed  with  contemporary  knowledge.  Particularly  necessary  today 
are  breakthroughs  in  fundamental  summations,  in  developing  an  integral  view  on 
the  world  in  the  entirety  of  its  real  contradictions  and  leading  trends.  We 
need  strictly  social — sociological,  sociopsychological ,  and  humanitarian 
studies.  Hence  the  need  for  a  corresponding  line  of  such  research. 

Socialism  sets  man  as  a  criterion  of  social  progress  and  as  its  highest 
objective.  This  does  not  apply  to  some  kind  of  idealized  person  but  to  the 
real,  the  living  per^n  of  our  specific  time  in  his  real  ties  with  society  and 
other  people  and  with  the  material  and  spiritual  areas.  Advance  toward 
communism  means,  above  all,  perfecting  social  relations,  naturally,  on  the 
basis  of  a  corresponding  material  and  spiritual  base.  The  purpose  of 
theoretical  awareness  is  to  see  and  reflect  not  only  the  depth  of  such 
processes  but  also  the  most  complex  dialectics  of  interconnections  between 
consciousness  and  practice  and  the  laws  governing  the  development  of  awareness 
itself — ^both  scientific  and  ordinary. 

It  is  extremely  necessary  to  ensure  the  further  development  of  the  principles 
of  historicism  in  social  science.  Many  errors  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
structure  of  our  society  been  considered  as  dynamic  and  developing  rather  than 
frozen,  not  only  in  words  but  in  fact. 

We  must  emphasize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  latest  circumstantial 
rewriting  of  the  history  of  society,  the  state  and  the  party  or  economic  and 
social  developments.  This  has  alreacfy  occurred  and  the  results  are  known.  We 
are  discussing  something  else:  the  need  to  see,  interpret  and  analyze  what 
happened,  in  its  entirety  and  dialectically  contradictory  nature.  We  must  see 
the  entire  set  of  cause  and  effect  relations  in  economics,  and  in  the  social, 
political  and  other  areas,  eis  well  as  between  them. 

In  theoretical  work  we  must  not  ignore  an  essential  feature  such  as  the 
nonaxiomatic  nature  of  social  knowledge.  This  is  dictated  by  several 
circumstances.  Society  itself — the  object  of  social  knowledge — is  in  a 
continuous  state  of  motion.  It  is  also  related  to  the  ability  of  the 
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individual,  of  classes,  groups  and  entire  societies  to  accumulate,  summarize 
and  make  use  of  experience.  This  ability  is  the  foundation  for  all  conscious 
human  activities.  However,  it  has  another  aspect  as  well.  The  forms  of 
organization  of  social  life  change  as  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
developed  and  better  educated.  However,  should  negative  phenomena  arise  and 
remain  in  society  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  could  develop  "their 
own  experience"  and  trigger  trends  vhich,  in  turn,  could  change  the  shape  of 
social  relations  or  of  some  part  of  them. 

Thta  purpose  of  restructuring  is  to  update  socialism  as  a  vhole,  gualitatively 
rather  than  siitply  by  perfecting  some  of  its  a^^ects,  areas  and  facets.  The 
idea  of  a  new  qualitative  condition  in  socialist  society  leads  to  an 
landerstanding  of  the  pardblems  of  the  building  of  a  dialectically  contradictory 
pixx3ess  of  human  activities  in  vhich  not  only  the  form  but  the  vea^  essence  of 
socialism  develops.  This  was  pointed  out  by  V.I.  Lenin  himself,  vho  noted 
that  "...it  is  not  only  transitional,  flexible  and  curxent  and  separate 
phenomena  that  have  conventional  facets  but  the  essence  of  things  as  well"  (op 
cit. ,  vol  29,  p  227). 

III. 

Restaructuring  on  this  scale  inevitably  affects  the  problems  of  socialist 
political  econony  and  calls  for  their  consideration  in  teaans  of  the  conditions 
pirevailing  at  the  current  stage  in  the  development  of  public  production. 

In  any  known  political  system  or  historical  stage  the  contradiction  between 
production  forces  and  their  social  foarm— production  relations — ^motivates  and 
advances  humein  sociolabor  activities,  creates  revolutions  and  accelerates 
progress.  However,  instead  of  undeartaking  a  profound  study  of  this 
contradiction  in  socialist  society,  it  was  dogmatically  assearted  that  under 
socialism  the  main  contradiction  is  between  "visible  ^oots  of  ccjiimunism"  and 
"vestiges  of  capitalism, "  Classified  as  "vestiges"  was  anything  which 
restricted  administrative-bureaucratic  management  methods,  such  as  kolkhoz- 
cooperative  ownership,  private  garden  plots  or  auxiliaary  faarm,  individual 
labor  activity /  commodity  production,  commodity-monetaay  relations,  market, 
profits,  and  cost  accounting. 

V.I.  Lenin  distinguished  between  formal  and  real  accomplishments  in  the 
development  of  socialist  society.  let  us  recall  his  errphasis  on  the  essential 
difference  between  formal-legal  socialist  socialization  and  actual 
socialization.  In  extending  this  Leninist  tradition,  we  must  achieve  a  really 
systematic  development  of  the  production  process,  real  centralism  and  real 
democracy  in  economic  management. 

The  real  extent  of  planning  is  determined  by  the  reliability  with  viiich  we  can 
maintain  and  control  proportionality.  Real  centralism  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  vftiich  economic  processes  are  controlled  by  the  economic  center. 
Real  democracy  in  economic  management  is  determined  not  simply  by  granting 
rights  to  labor  collectives  but  creating  the  necessary  socioeconomic  and 
political  prerequisites  for  their  actual  exercise. 
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Clearly,  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  the  hindrance  mechanism  is 
related  to  the  same  reasons  viiich  gradually  led  (starting  with  the  1930s)  to  a 
certain  confusion  between  the  correlation  of  objective  conditions  and 
practical  actions  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  extensive  development  of  the 
econotry  was,  in  its  time,  objectively  legitimate  and  consistent  with  the  tasks 
of  the  time.  It  yielded  substantial  results.  The  method  itself,  however,  and 
the  related  methods  of  management,  planning,  distribution,  and  so  on, 
objectively  became  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  subsequent  and  higher 
level,  vhen  priority  was  given  to  quality  factors  and  vhen  the  need  arose  for 
a  conversion  to  intensive  economic  management  methods.  Inertia  in  thinking 
and  practical  work,  however,  turned  to  be  too  stubborn  and  the  efforts  to 
surmoiont  it  were  obviously  insufficient.  As  a  result,  in  recent  decades 
objectively  a  system  of  undermining  the  material  foundations  for  socialism 
developed — ^the  outlay  nature  of  the  economy.  The  reasons  for  this  should  be 
sought  not  on  the  surface  or  in  individual  economic  errors  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  social  way  of  life,  in  the  origins  of  the  stagnation. 

In  the  area  of  the  base  this  reason  led  to  the  practical  absolutizing  of  state 
ownership,  equating  it  with  the  highest  form  of  ownership — ownership  by  the 
whole  people — ^which  actually  gave  primacy  to  administrative  methods  and 
provided  greater  scope  for  bureaucratic  management. 

Bureaucratism  needs  dogmatism  and  vice-versa.  Bureaucrats  and  dogmatists  can 
exist  only  at  the  e55)ense  of  society,  using  to  this  effect  their  affiliation 
with  the  state  apparatus  if  the  latter  becomes  omnipotent.  Hence  the 
a^iration  to  "statify”  absolutely  everything  and  to  relate  any  successes  and 
achievements  to  administrative  management  methods  ais  being  "the  best.” 

Focusing  the  attention  on  abstract  considerations  of  the  advantages  of  the 
state  form  of  ownership  compared  to  the  kolkhoz-cooperative  form  did  not 
contribute  in  the  least  to  gaining  a  true  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
economic  life.  Dogmatism,  vhich  constrained  reality,  literally  dragged  the 
cooperative  system  into  the  state.  Step-by-step  the  stereotype  of  attitude 
toward  state  ownership  was  strengthened:  what  is  ours  is  not  mine  and  is 
nobody's.  Hence  difficulties,  indifference  and  irresponsibility,  although 
this  was  not  the  only  reason  for  them.  However,  in  our  view,  it  was  precisely 
the  cooperative  vhich  could  now  eissume  functions  vhich  do  not  mandatorily  have 
to  be  performed  by  the  state  and  thus  contribute  to  normalizing  and  to 
efficient  functioning  of  the  socialist  market  and,  together  with  the  state,  to 
strengthening  the  currency. 

In  a  socialist  system  v^ratever  forms  public  ownership  may  assume,  it  is  only 
one.  It  is  only  reality  that  can  set  sensible  proportions  among  its 
components.  The  artificial  creation  of  abnormal  proportions  within  national 
property  is  a  generator  of  an  entire  set  of  contradictions  vhich,  depending  on 
circumstances,  could  be  manifested  in  "softer"  terms  or  be  absent  altogether. 

According  to  Marx,  a  change  in  the  foundations  of  the  social  system  is 
necessary  "in  order  to  convert  public  production  into  a  single,  vast  and 
harmonious  system  of  free  cooperated  labor..."  (K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels  "Soch." 
[Works],  vol  16,  p  199).  Lenin  wrote  that  socialism  is  a  "system  of  civilized 
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cooperators,''  that  it  means  cooperation  among  "the  literally  entire 
population,"  "lasting  an  entire  historical  age"  (op  cit. ,  vol  45,  pp  372-373). 

No  single  form  disappears  before  its  possibilities  have  been  ejdiausted.  If 
the  family  contracting  method  can  double  or  triple  productivity  compared  with 
other  forms  of  labor  organization,  how  can  we  consider  it  a  historically 
obsolete  form  v^ose  possibilities  have  been  exhausted  within  the  socialist 
production  structure?  If  individual  labor  activity  could  be  useful,  why 
should  we  erect  ideological  and  practical  obstacles  to  blocdc  its  development? 
The  only  restriction  which  must  be  strictly  applied  is  the  prevention  of 
exploitation.  The  actiaal  strengthening  of  socialism  must  be  considered  the 
main  task.  It  must  dominate  all  efforts  and  forms  of  organization  of  labor 
and  social  life.  This  can  be  helped  by  an  unprejudiced  re-evaluation  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  complex  set  of  basic  economic  relations  in  their 
totality  and  dynamics. 

One  of  the  gravest  contradictions  at  the  present  stage  in  restructuring  is  the 
one  between  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor.  As  in  the  past,  economic 
practice  is  oriented  toward  giving  priority  to  quantity,  whereas  our  tune 
demands  the  optimal  combination  of  quantitative  with  qualitative  growth 
indicators.  The  underestimating  of  the  latter  in  the  past  intensifies  the 
already  great  need  of  society  that  the  quality  aspects  be  comprehensively 
given  priority  at  the  present  stage  in  our  development.  The  essence  of  the 
'^quantity  strategy"  is  a  production  process  which  is  based  on  scarcity, 
^flation  and  outlays.  The  elimination  of  the  outlay  mechanism  and  replacing 
it  with  an  essentially  new,  a  cost  accounting  mechanism,  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  developing  socialism,  is  the  most  inportant  task  of  restructuring. 

From  the  philosophical  viewpoint  outlays  are  a  subjective  obstacle  in  the 
objective  conversion  of  quantity  into  quality  and  the  priority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter;  it  is,  if  one  wi^es,  the  megatonnage  of  dogmatism,  a  failure 
to  understand  the  dialectical  nature  of  contradictions  and  their  rejection;  it 
means  social  indifference. 

^om  the  economic  viewpoint  outlays  mean  minimal  end  results  with  TnaviTnai 
intermediary  expenditures,  a  growing  contradiction  between  production  forces 
and  production  relations,  the  anarchy  of  the  former  and  the  bureaucratization 
of  the  latter,  the  preservation  of  scientific  and  technical  backwarx3ness,  and 
the  development  of  stagnation.  The  diktat  exercised  by  the  producer  keeps 
generating  outlays  which  become  increasingly  distorted.  It  rejects  cost 
accounting  and  triggers  an  attitude  toward  the  consumer  not  as  an  interested 
partner  but  an  annoying  fellow-traveler. 

From  the  ideological  viewpoint  outlays  mean  the  constant  aspiration  to  present 
wish  as  reality;  they  mean  pompousness,  ostentation,  sensationalism  and 
thunderous  praise  while  reducing  criticism  to  a  whisper;  it  means  the 
promotion  of  dogmas  and  hindering  fresh  thinking  and  creative  searches.  It 
means  forgetting  that  xmder  socialism  economics  cannot  be  separated  from 
concepts  such  as  morality,  honesty  and  decency  in  labor,  accountability  and 
apportionment  of  benefits. 
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Let  us  consider  yet  another  group  of  most  profound  contradictions — 
contradictions  within  labor  itself.  K.  Marx  states  that  "society  cannot  reach 
a  balance  as  long  as  it  has  not  begun  to  orbit  around  the  sun  of  labor"  (K. 
M^  and  F.  Engels,  op  cit.,  vol  18,  jp  551-552) .  Labor  is  the  only  god  vhich 
our  teachers  revered.  To  denigrate  and  insult  labor  is  sacrilegious.  Life 
cruelly  punishes  las  for  this. 

Developing  socialism  does  not  eliminate  the  division  of  labor  into  abstract 
and  concrete.  In  the  public  consciousness  and  in  practical  work,  however,  the 
postulate  was  applied  that  the  lack  of  private  ownership  and  simply  the 
existence  of  a  state  plan  predetermined  the  fact  that  any  labor  (useful- 
harmful;  impeccable-hack)  is  directly  and  socially  necessary. 

This  dogma  is  objectively  one  of  the  catalysts  of  outlays.  All  labor  is  paid 
equally,  thus  originating  figure-padding,  vhitewashii^  and  fraud;  the  national 
income  is  distributed  uncontrollably  and  on  a  criminally  organized  fashion; 
labor  morality  and  ethics  are  distorted  and  labor  standards  decline.  The 
principle  of  payment  based  on  labor  is  distorted,  vhich  undermines  labor  and 
social  motivation. 

At  the  same  time,  labor  became  divided  into  productive  dn  the  material  sphere 
and  nonproductive  elsevhere.  Hence  the  "residual"  principle  of  investments  in 
the  social  infrastructure,  technocratism  and  underestimating  of  the  human 
factor.  Hence  also  the  material  and  moral  damage  to  the  situation  of 
physicians,  teachers,  engineers  and  scientists,  vho  are  most  skilled  and  Vihose 
work  is  most  necessary  with  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution.  Finally, 
hence  the  lowered  social  status  of  knowledge,  of  true  professionalism.  Are 
these  reasons  not  sufficient  for  re-evaluating  some  concepts? 

The  outlay  method  of  economic  management,  which  triggers  irresponsibility, 
also  weakens  the  moral  content  of  labor,  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
attitude  toward  it  on  the  part  of  a  certain  segment  of  the  working  class,  the 
peasantry,  the  intelligentsia  and,  particularly,  the  young.  We  have  not 
developed  a  system  with  which  to  influence  it,  either  by  shaming  people  or 
affecting  their  pocketbook.  Problems  of  labor  standards  and  motivations 
assume  a  new  meaning  now,  for  under  the  conditions  of  self-financing,  self- 
support  and  self-government,  labor  relation  criteria  inevitably  change. 

This  is  iirportant  not  only  in  terms  of  practical  work.  There  are  reasons  to 
assume  that  it  is  precisely  here,  at  the  most  sensitive  and  crucial  point 
vhere  economic,  social,  material,  spiritual,  personal  and  public  factors  meet, 
at  this  crossroads  of  vital  and  under  studied  problems,  that  we  could  also 
expect  the  most  serious  methodological  breaJcthrough  in  our  social  sciences,  a 
breakthrough  which  will  become  possible  if  research  is  truly  concentrated  on 
man  in  the  real  system  of  his  social  relations  and  ties. 


IV. 

The  key  feature  of  the  April  Plenum  was  the  enhancement  of  the^  entire  system 
of  political  and  social  institutions,  the  urgency  to  democratize  all  social 
life  and  the  assertion  in  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of  a  democratic 
understanding  and  perception  of  the  world. 
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Democracy  is  the  most  important  or,  to  be  even  more  specific,  the  only 
possible  means  of  the  use  of  socialism  as  a  social  system.  Marxism  does  not 
reduce  in  the  least  the  socioeconomic  nature  of  socialism  simply  to  the 
socialization  of  the  means  of  production.  Socialized  production  beccmes  truly 
^ocialist  vhen  the  working  pec^le  themselves  actually  play  the  decisive  role 
in  managing  production  and  other  social  affairs  and  when  the  collectives 
themselves  solve  the  vital  problems  of  economic  and  social  develcpnent. 

Ii^ividualism  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  bourgeois  understanding  of 
rights  and  freedoms,  entirely  and  totally  based  on  relations  among 
economically  independent  subjects.  The  rights  of  the  individual-owner  in  this 
case  are  naturally  given  priority.  Bourgeois  law  equalizes  the  individuals 
legally.  However,  it  neither  can  nor  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of 
surmounting  economic  inequality,  vdiich  is  inevitably  inherent  in  capitalism, 
and  the  derivates  of  which  appear  in  all  other  forms  of  inequality — social, 
political,  national,  cultural,  etc. 

Socialism  eliminates  economic  inequality,  adding  to  the  liberation  of  the 
working  people  the  acknowledgment  of  all  forms  of  equality  under  the  law  and 
its  practical  iitplementation.  The  social  guarantees,  political  freedoms  and 
juridical  rights  of  the  citizen  of  a  socialist  society  are  incomparably 
broader.  They  are  backed  by  the  real  gains  of  the  new  system.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  their  practical  meaning  is  not  something  established  and  frozen 
once  and  for  all.  It  stems  from  the  entire  set  of  real  historical  conditions, 
both  objective  aM  subjective.  To  socialism  man  is  the  highest  value  not  only 
in  general  but  in  extremely  specific  and  individual  terms.  Such  is  the 
Kissning  of  the  contemporary  stage  in  the  development  of  socialist  democracy 
and  such  is  today  the  fcxal  point  of  the  scxiial  and  cultural  policies  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state. 

Democratization  is  a  facet  of  contemporary  life  in  Soviet  society  which  is 
triggering  the  close  and  interested  attention  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Some  welcome  the  course  of  openness,  candor,  self-criticism  and  criticism, 
considering  this  the  progress  of  socialism  and  its  more  complete  humanistic 
^lf“^63lization.  Others,  vho  would  like  to  concjeive  of  socialist  deriKxiracy 
in  the  image  and  similarity  of  boxargeois  democracy,  nurture  the  hope  that  this 
society  will  change.  Others  again  speak  of  the  "lethal  nature”  of  self- 
government  and  the  "danger”  of  democratization  in  general.  Their  reasons  are 
understandable.  They  are  determined  by  class  origin,  extent  of  understanding 
of  events,  and  the  sincerity  of  hopes  which  link  the  progressive  forces 
throu^out  the  world  to  the  development  of  the  scxiialist  scxuial  system. 

In  lenin's  political  dictionary  concepts  such  as  "democracy,"  "self- 
government"  and  "live  creativity  of  the  masses"  are  of  key  significance, 
particularly  in  tenons  of  views  cx>nceming  socialism.  V.I.  Lenin  substantiated 
convincingly  and  in  detail  the  importance  of  democracy.  He  described  its 
nature  and  defined  its  content.  The  participation  of  the  working  people  in 
discussing  state  laws  and  plans,  the  nomination  and  election  of  their 
representatives  to  ^e  authorities,  control  from  below  over  their  acrtivities, 
openness  and  criticism  and  self— cariticism  as  methods  for  political  management, 
responsibility  9nd  conscious  discipline  and  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the 
law  are  the  leninist  ideas  reflected  in  the  stipiolations  of  the  27th  Congress 
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and  the  January  Central  Committee  Plenum.  The  enhancement  of  anything  which 
promotes  socialism  and  the  opportunity  for  fully  identifying  its  potential  are 
possible  only  through  democracy,  through  its  improvement  and  development. 
Victorious  socialism  vAiich  has  not  achieved  full  demccracy  is  impossible,  V.I. 
Lenin  said  (see  op  cit.,  vol  30,  p  128) . 

Restructuring  reformulated  problems  of  socialist  democracy  also  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  new  approaches  to  management  problems.  No  single  problem 
facing  society  today  can  be  solved  without  ensuring  the  interested,  daily  and 
efficient  participation  of  the  working  people.  The  stipulation  formulated  at 
the  27th  Congress  on  socialist  self-government  also  means  developing  the 
Leninist  thesis  of  the  historical  need  for  a  gradual  shift  from  pwer  for  the 
people  to  power  by  the  people  on  all  levels  of  the  socialist  political  system. 
The  party  is  making  an  energetic  study  of  this  problem. 

We  must  find  means  and  incentives  to  promote  the  real  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  formulation  of  basic  and  even  current  decisions  on  the  scale  of 
the  country,  the  society  and  the  collective.  We  must  identify  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  mechanism  of  action  of  democracy  as  a  means  of  implementing 
and  solving  arising  contradicrtions  on  all  levels  and  of  all  kinds.  Extremely 
needed  are  theoretical  works  on  the  entire  range  of  democratic  development^  and 
its  influence  on  other  areas  of  life,  on  man  and  on  shaping  the  political 
standards  of  society  and  its  administrative  organizations. 

Raising  standards  in  the  legal  sciences  deserves  particular  attention.  This 
presents  a  huge  block  of  problems  ranging  from  juridical  backing  of  toe 
economic  reform  to  toe  need  for  radical  changes  in  jurisprudence  areas  which 
form  toe  foundations  of  economic,  political  and  social  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Soviet  citizens.  In  other  words,  theoreticians  must  formulate  dialectically 
developed  organizational,  juridical  and  political  methods  consistent  with  the 
contenporary  stage  for  ensuring  increasingly  broader  democracy. 

Relations  between  toe  law  and  current  political  and  economic  practices  remain 
rather  ccatplex.  The  aspiration  of  some  managers  to  avoid  toe  solution  of  ripe 
problems  and  departmental  and  parochial  tendencies  have  not  contributed  to 
increasing  the  interest  in  providing  a  serious  scientific  study  of  the  matter. 
The  only  scientific  recommendations  which  were  used  were  those  which  could 
provide  a  quasiscientific  respectability  for  their  decisions,  albeit  inproper, 
and  to  justify  them  legally. 

Today  things  could  and  should  be  different.  The  time  has  come  to  understand 
toe  real  value  of  juridical  forms  of  social  relations  and  the  all-round 
development  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  humanistic  and  moral  potential  of 
socialist  law.  Social  progress  cannot  be  achieved  and  the  normal  functioning 
of  material  production  and  toe  institutions  of  political  democracy  cannot  be 
ensured  and  efficient  management  and  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
individual  cannot  be  organized  without  law,  legality  and  justice. 

However,  toe  authors  of  even  toe  latest  comprehensive  monographs  have  teen 
vinable  to  surmoimt  a  narrow  interpretation  of  toe  law  vhich  is  pushing  into 
toe  backgroxjnd  its  social  arid  value  aspects.  Considerations  of  administrative 
and  managerial  expediency  overshadow  important  social  aspects  of  the  law,  such 
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as  consistency  between  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  people  and  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  humaneness  and  justice.  As  we  know,  the  juridical  status 
of  the  citizens  and  their  rights  and  freedoms  are  rooted  in  the  totality  of 
social  relations  and  the  law  codifies  and  ensures  that  vhich  has  developed  in 
real  life.  However,  the  belief  still  exists  that  the  rights  of  citizens  are 
something  like  manna  from  heaven.  This  proves  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
true  connection  between  the  individual  and  society  the  law  and  the  state. 
Or  else  let  us  look  at  socialist  enterprise.  To  what  extent  is  it  protected 
by  the  law?  Hovering  over  legal  documents  and  instructions  is  the 
"presumption  of  culpability"  concerning  economic  initiative.  The  law  on 
individual  labor  activity  seems  to  be  the  only  one  so  far  based  on  the 
principle  that  anything  vdiich  is  not  forbidden  is  allowed.  As  in  the  past, 
however,  mary  people  believe  that  if  the  law  does  not  mention  it  it  means  that 
it  is  forbidden. 

Basing  the  law  on  common  sense  and  giving  absolute  priority  to  respect  for 
human  dignity  are  today  the  most  important  tasks  of  legal  science  and 
practice.  Another  equally  promising  task  is  the  elaboration  of  the  forms  of 
organization  of  social  activities,  something  like  social  building. 


V. 

Conv^tionally,  we  can  describe  the  end  of  the  20th  century  as  the  period  of 
multiple  revolutions — social,  scientific  and  technical,  cultural, 
psychological,  demographic,  ecological,  and  so  on.  Combined  with  the 
competition  and  confrontation  between  the  two  systems  and  the  growing  trend 
toward  interdependence  among  countries,  the  dialectical  complexity  of 
conterrporary  global  developments  appears.  This  conclusion  reached  at  the  27th 
Congress  faces  social  scientists  with  problems  of  an  essentially  new  nature. 

Changes  in  glctoal  developments  have  been  so  essential  and  cortpr^ensive  as  to 
require  a  serious  reinterpretation  and  coitprehensive  evaluation  of  all  new 
factors  and  trends,  a  significant  intensification  of  the  theoretical  study  of 
the  contemporary  world  in  its  entire  variety,  contradictoriness  and  integrity. 
The  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  survival  awakens  in  mankind  the  powers  of 
“Preservation.  It  creates  in  the  opposite  social  systems  incentives  to 
interact  consistent  with  the  imperatives  of  the  nuclear  century. 

Not  so  long  ago  many  philosophical  and  economic  studies  interpreted  the 
concept  of  the  universal-historical,  the  generic  life  of  mankind  as  a  kind  of 
high-level  abstraction  with  no  practical  application  in  our  social  division  of 
the  world.  Under  the  new  circumstances,  as  we  emphasize  the  essential 
differences  in  class  nature  and  point  out  the  historical  confrontation  between 
the  two  socioeconomic  systems,  we  must  not  ignore  the  most  complex  dialectics 
of  their  interaction.  A  dialectical-materialistic  vision  of  the  contemporary 
age  will  accept  neither  a  rejection  of  the  basic  contradictoriness  between  the 
current  two  systems  and  production  methods  nor  ignoring  the  essential  unity  of 
contemporary  mankind  and  its  common  interests  and  values. 

Ihe  concept  of  a  single  and  interdependent  world  is  also  closely  related  to 
the  ecological  problem.  We  seem  not  to  have  fully  realized  yet  that  in  terms 
of  global  consequences  the  continuation  of  the  present  approaches  to  the 
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utilization  of  nature  would  be  catastrophic.  The  development  of  a  technical 
civilization,  based  on  the  principles  of  indiscriminate  subordination  of 
nature  has  considerably  undermined  the  self-reviving  potential  of  natural 
systems.  It  is  precisely  we,  Marxists,  who  must  formulate  a  complete 
scientific  strategy  for  saving  mankind  from  an  ecological  catastrophe  vhich, 
unless  the  entire  global  community  makes  tremendous  efforts,  could  break  out, 
according  to  some  predictions,  literally  in  a  few  decades. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  increasing  expenditures  on  environmental 
protection.  We  must  also  convert  to  a  new  level  of  political  and  ecological 
standards.  From  the  political  viewpoint,  this  means  peace  and  cooperation 
among  countries  based  on  a  reliable  international-legal  foundation. 
Economically,  it  is  a  process  of  converting  the  global  economy  to  wasteless 
technology  and  to  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  environment.  Socially,  it 
means  intensifying  the  struggle  against  the  old  sworn  enemies  of  man — ^hianger, 
disease,  poverty  and  ignorance.  Philosophically,  this  means  harmonious 
relations  between  man  and  nature,  purging  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  from  all 
sorts  of  social  evils  found  in  exploiting  societies,  protecting  and  developing 
the  true  acconplishments  of  culture  and  preventing  its  degradation. 

Establishing  a  security  system  based  on  universal  human  values  and  large-scale 
initiatives  aimed  at  creating  a  nuclear-free  world  is  an  essentially  new 
feature  in  the  theory  of  international  relations.  We  must  formulate  a  broad 
system  of  views  and  the  type  of  political  philosoih.y  vhich  would  enable  the 
countries  to  rise  above  existing  contradictions  vhen  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  mankind. 

Establishing  a  demilitarized  nuclear-free  world  requires  the  elimination  of 
the  profound  reasons  for  and  sources  of  mistrust,  tension  and  hostility  in  the 
contemporary  world.  Scientists  dealing  in  international  affairs  must  find  a 
way  to  surmount  the  traditional  confrontational  approaches  in  international 
relations.  It  is  important  to  find  common  guidelines  for  their  development, 
vhich  would  be  consistent  with  interests  of  all  members  of  the  international 
community.  International  economic  security  as  well  must  become  a  reliable 
foundation  for  a  world  free  from  violence. 

New  approaches  must  be  fovind  to  solve  the  problem  of  cooperation  in  the 
humanitarian  area.  The  breath  of  restructuring  and  democratization  in  our 
socialist  home  must  be  felt  to  the  fullest  extent  outside  as  well.  This 
offers  new  opportunities  for  Soviet  international  scientists  to  work  on  the 
theoretical  development  of  the  problem  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  factors 
included  in  a  cotrpr^ensive  system  of  international  security. 

The  concept  of  adequacy  of  military  potentials,  including  sufficiency  under 
the  conditions  of  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  fonnulated  at  the 
27th  CPSU  Congress,  must  be  brought  to  light  and  given  a  material  substance. 
No  less  important  is  the  task  of  analyzing,  together  with  military 
^jecialists,  our  military  doctrine  vhich,  in  its  strategic  essence,  is  based 
on  the  policy  of  preventing  a  nuclear  war. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  the  further  enrichment  of  Marxist  thinking 
on  a  qualitatively  new  level  of  global  development  and  of  steadily  updating 
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and  perfecting  the  scientific  outlook.  Let  us  recall  Lenin's  statement  in 
"Materialism  and  Etrpiriocriticism: "  "Engels  clearly  says  that  'with  any  major 
discovery  even  in  the  natural  science'  (not  to  mention  the  history  of  mankind) 
'itaterialism  must  inevitably  c±iange  its  form'"  (qp  cit. ,  vol  18,  p  265) . 


VI. 

The  tasks  vhich  were  set  by  the  27th  Congress  significantly  update  the  problem 
of  developing  the  social  consciousness,  vhich  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
social  energy.  This  may  be  achieved  in  following  two  interrelated  lines. 
First,  by  r^jgrading  the  "quality  of  consciousness,"  rising  to  a  new  level  of 
scientific,  educational  and  general  standards,  levels  of  information  and 
outlook.  Second,  by  turning  knowledge  into  conviction  and  conviction  into 
action.  In  this  area  the  social  sciences  play  a  special  part. 

Strengthening  the  public  economy,  the  social  infrastructure  and  socialist 
democracy  and  education  are  a  combined  problem  which  requires  broad 
theoretical  formulation,  purposefulness  and  conpetence  in  practical  matters. 

Restructuring  faces  the  science  of  philosophy  with  major  problems.  In  this 
area  alienation  from  reality  acquired  a  peculiar  methodological,  "theoretical 
substantiation."  This  trend  was  clearly  manifested  in  the  distorted 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Leninist  theory  of  seeking  the  truth, 
from  live  contemplation  to  abstract  thinking  and,  from  it,  to  practical 
action.  That  part  of  Lenin's  methodological  stipulation  vhich  called  for  the 
need  constantly  to  look  at  the  real  object  in  the  course  of  our  theoretical 
studies  was  eliminated. 

Another  trend  is  noticeable — ^a  sliding  toward  errpiricism  and  descriptiveness. 
Ehilosophers  and  other  social  scientists  published  many  works  noting  observed 
facts  or  events  without  engaging  in  their  theoretical  interpretation. 

I  believe^  that  we  must  be  greatly  concerned  with  the  fact  that  our  science  is 
lagging  in  the  conprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of  man  and  ways  of 
enhancing  the  human  factor.  Problems  related  to  man's  inner  world  assume 
particular  importance.  It  is  precisely  on  this  subject  that  a  most  active 
ideological  struggle  is  being  fought.  Unfortianately,  the  entire  realm  of 
moral-philosophical  problems  is  like  a  virgin  land:  the  moment  a  person 
b^ins  to  think  about  the  "eternal"  and  painful  problems  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  moral  choice  and  ethical  support  of  his  actions,  he  most  frequently 
not  turn  to  professional  philosophers-ethicists  for  an  answer. 

Instead  of  studying  the  real  structure  of  society  and  the  dynamics  of 
socioclass  ard  intraclass  changes,  and  the  coirplex  and  contradictory  process 
of  establishing  the  social  homogeneity  of  Soviet  society,  ritual istically 
works  on  scientific  communism,  philosophy  and  sociology  chant  the  thesis  of 
that ^ homogeneousness.  Instead  of  the  study  of  the  most  complex  process  of 
and  educating  the  socialist  person  we  find  scholastic  discussions  on 
the  alm^t  ideal  Soviet  person.  We  ask,  vhere  is  the  origin  of  phenomena  of 
stagnation,  unworthy  people,  degenerates,  people  contaminated  by  consumerism 
and  love  of  objects  and  spiritually  barren;  vhere  do  careerism,  bureaucratism 
and  indifference  come  from? 
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There  are  many  gaps  eilso  in  the  development  of  scientific  communism,  although 
discussions  on  its  subject  and  methods,  laws  and  categories  began  more  than  a 
quaj^ter-of-a-century  ago.  We  should  not  be  amazed  by  the  unfinished  nature  of 
such  a  long  debate,  for  it  is  of  a  formal  nature,  operating  within  the 
framework  of  "pure”  consciousness  and  reduced  to  speculative  interpretations 
of  various  categories  and  of  isolated  and  sometimes  arbitrarily  formulated 
viewpoints.  As  a  rule,  works  on  scientific  comraunism  are  based  on  secondhand 
information.  The  authors  consider  materials  dealing  primarily  with  the 
development  of  ideas  and  cx>nc:epts  rather  than  real  prcx::esses. 

The  situation  with  sociology  remains  no  less  difficult.  The  professional 
standard  of  many  scxuiologic^l  studies  remains  low.  Descriptiveness  and  the 
simplified  interpretation  of  problems  of  social  development  and  pi^lic  opinion 
remain  widespread.  We  have  still  not  determined  the  place  of  sociology  within 
the  ^stem  of  the  social  sciences. 

Retreat  from  reality  is  manifested  also  in  the  study  of  national  relations. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  area,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  a  number  of 
obsolete  and  dogmatic  assessments  and  inadequate  practices  have  piled  up. 

Actually,  we  have  not  studied  the  real  contradiction  vtich  is  that  as  class 
differences  wither  away  the  further  development  of  the  overall  features  of  the 
way  of  life  and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  people  bring  increasingly  to  the 
fore  differences  of  a  non-class  nature — professional,  cultural,  age,  and 
national-linguistic.  All  of  this  must  be  seriously  interpreted  and  projected. 
Corrections  must  be  anticipated  in  political  activities  and  in  plans  for 
social  developnivent  and  educational  work. 

In  history  a  great  percentage  of  scientists  are  specializing  largely  in 
eiqxDsing  the  pseudoscientific  concepts  of  bourgeois  authors  without  engaging 
in  the  independent  study  of  sources  and  formulating  scientific  ideas  and 
critically  reassessing  obsolete  concepts.  Vulgar  sociologizing  has  been 
revived  on  a  new  basis.  Under  the  guise  of  uprooting  petty  topics,  some 
historians  are  suggesting  essentially  that  sociological  systems  be  made  to  fit 
"historiccilly"  shaped  factual  examples. 

Nor  is  the  situation  favorable  methodologically.  This  is  manifested 
essentially  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  historians  and  literary  workers  have 
abandoned  class  eveiluations  of  historical  events  and  individuals.  The  desire 
to  embellish  the  reality  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia  and  the  past  of  other 
republics  consciously  or  subconsciously  suppresses  the  gravity  of  class 
contradictions  the  development  of  vbich  led  to  the  three  Russian  revolutions. 

In  recent  years,  sometimes  quietly  but  sometimes  loudly  we  hear  the  revolution 
and  the  Soviet  system  being  criticized  for  their  alleged  destructive  policy 
toward  national  cultures.  The  idea  behind  such  views  is  that  it  is  precisely 
the  class-oriented,  the  socialist  approach  and  proletarian  internationalism 
vdiich  were  the  reason  for  the  "impoverishment"  of  national  cultures.  These 
are  political  speculations  relying  on  lack  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  or  even 
the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  demagogy,  which  repeats  the  bourgeois 
propaganda  fables,  is  not  being  given  argumented  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  our 
scientific  critics  vbo  must  defend  historical  truth. 
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Uie  science  of  party  history  faces  serious  problems.  Despite  the  large  nutrber 
of  specialists  in  the  history  of  the  CPSU  and  Soviet  society,  many  most 
ira^rt^t  problems  of  prime  significance  have  not  been  researched.  Of  late 
*-^iticism  of  party  historians  has  been  intensified  because  of  their  sins 
against  the  tmth.  The  violation  of  the  principle  of  historicism,  the 
depersonalization  of  the  historical  process  and  the  "blank  spots"  covering 
entire  periods,  as  well  as  schematism  and  careless  presentations  are  but  a  few 
of  the  just  charges  leveled  against  them. 

We  must  reinterpret  a  number  of  important  and  difficult  periods  of  party 
history  extracting  from  each  one  of  them  the  necessary  lessons  and  strictly 
holding  on  to  the  principle  of  historicism  and  truth.  In  the  specific 
circumstances  of  restructuring  profound  knowledge  of  the  past  is  an  invaluable 
support  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  probleins  are  many  and  tremendous.  However,  how  possible  is  a  profound 
restructuring  of  the  social  sciences  in  a  spirit  of  our  time,  with  an 
orgamzation  of  research  and  the  moral  atmosphere  such  as  exists  in  scientific 
institutions?  Today  this  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems. 

It  is  a  question,  above  all,  of  developing  democracy  in  science  and  of 
scientific  ethics.  Democracy  in  science  is  a  healing  aspect  of  the  civilized, 
rather  than  forceful  resolution  of  contradictions.  Tolerance,  and  re^^ect  for 
other  viewpoints  are  not  equivalent  in  the  least  to  losing  one's  position, 
“^ey  are  based  on  the  sense  of  personal  dignity,  respect  of  the  same  feeling 
in  others,^  and  ^ility  to  understand  problems  and  people  and,  therefore,  on 
true  principle-mindedness,  vhich  is  indivisible  from  lofty  morality. 

C^>enness  is  the  tool  with  vhich  society  controls  the  state  of  affairs  in  all 
areas  of  life,  including  science.  If  no  changes  occur  here  no  radical 
Mprovements  will  take  place  in  the  nature  of  the  work  of  scientific 
ii^titutions .  A  great  deal  of  something  which  cannot  fail  to  concern  us  has 
piled  up.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  official  monopoly  on  truth  as  a  result  of 
vhich  the  fin^  word  belongs  not  to  the  truth  but  to  an  official  position.  It 
WDi^d  be  unfair  to  suspect  of  this  all  managers  on  the  different  levels  of  the 
scientific  structures.  Nonetheless,  the  power  of  official  position  is 
widespread.  There  also  are  many  abuses  of  official  position,  be  they 
fictitious  coautiiorship,  cultivation  of  scientific  time-serving  among 
subordinates,  reinsurance,  condescension,  and  lack  of  exigency  in  relations 
toward  "one's  own  people"  and  ostracizing  of  others,  who  are  deemed 
inconvenient. 

Uie  forms  of  organization  of  science  themselves  must  be  democratized.  We  must 
e^ance  the  role  of  scientific  councils,  scientific  conferences  and 
discussions;  we  must  revive  scientific  criticism  and  subordinate  the  authority 
carried  by  a  position  to  that  of  the  mind. 

Scientific  and  b^avioral  ethics,  however,  are  particularly  important.  The 
siti^tion  has  developed  in  such  a  way  that  our  social  scientists  to  have 
^lit  into  two  groups.  Some  work  and  pose  questions.  Others,  meanv^ile, 
closely  watch  and  wait  for  the  first  to  make  an  error  or  fail,  at  vhich  point 
they  try  to  prove  that  they  had  known  the  truth  all  along. 
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Hiere  also  is  a  category  of  people  viio,  disagreeing  with  something,  avoid  open 
discussions.  They  do  not  suj^rt  the  truth  in  a  sci^tific  debate.  However, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  right,  the  write  letters  to  different 
organizations,  demanding  that  those  "guilty  of  errors"  be  taken  to  task, 
labeling  them  and  leveling  insiiLting  charges  against  them.  The  attention  of 
the  public  should  be  drawn  to  such  people.  We  must  persistently  apply  the 
ethics  of  high  scientific  and  human  decency. 

gcignce  can  develop  only  in  the  course  of  constructive  debates,  in  the  clash 
of  opinions.  We  believe  that  not  only  existing  forms  and  procedures  but  also 
the  content  of  scientific  debates  ^ould  be  critically  inteipreted.  We  need 
triggered  by  the  cortpetition  among  ideas  and  the  desire  to  defend  the 
truth  and  new  knowledge,  rather  than  discussions  in  which,  conversely,  the 
truth  drowns  and  perishes.  In  order  for  scientific  debates  and  disci^sioi^  to 
an  efficient  conponent  of  acceleration  we  must  realize  that  in  raising 
new  questions  or  answering  them  no  one  holds  the  monopoly  on  truth. 

It  would  be  also  useful  to  abandon  the  snobbish  attitude  toward  suggestions 
formulated  by  nonspecialists.  Restructuring  brought  to  life  political 
searches  by  millions  of  Soviet  people.  Their  vision  of  the  problem  fre(^ently 
contains  truly  golden  nuggets  of  truth,  freshness  and  originality  of 
approaches,  of  an  original  perception  of  the  world  vdiich  has  always  granted 
mankind  unexpected  discoveries. 

The  most  crucial  problem  in  the  development  of  the  social  sciences  is  their 
link  with  life.  Today,  in  Lenin's  words,  "There  has  come  about  precisely  tte 
type  of  historical  moment  in  which  theory  turns  into  practice,  is  given  life 
by  practice,  and  corrected  and  tested  by  it..."  (op  cit.,  vol  35,  p  202). 
Live  work  and  real  returns  are  both  the  result  and  the  most  important 
guarantee  of  democracy,  openness  and  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  science  itself. 

The  time  has  come  to  include  science  in  the  system  of  nationwide  work  as  a 
permanent  component.  We  must  extensively  apply  the  practice  of  scientific 
expertise  of  technical,  economic  and  social  plans  and  strengthen  consultations 
in  the  activities  of  scientific  collectives.  The  time  has  come  to  develop 
exctensively  the  question  of  setting  up  consultation  centers  based  on  cost 
accoxxnting  in  the  areas  of  management,  social  planning,  sociological  studies, 
ecology,  and  so  on.  We  must  broaden  the  opportunities  of  the  scientific 
potential  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  area. 

The  system  of  planning  scientific  research  needs  radical  restructuring.  All 
plans  today  are  reduced  to  preparing  collective  monographs,  many  of  vhich  are 
not  the  result  of  research.  They  contain  neither  new  information  nor  new 
summations,  conclusions  or  forecasts.  Many  studies  cire  xxot  dictat^  by  social 
needs.  The  existing  system  for  scientific  planning  and  accountability  is  one 
of  exctensive  accumulation  of  publications  which  involves  the  use  of  huge 
creative  and  material  resources. 

Publishing  must  be  radically  democratized.  The  need  for  the  revival  of 
scientific  ethics,  openness  and  candor  in  science  is  exctremely  urgent,  above 
all  in  scientific  joiomals.  Particularly  dangeroxos  in  this  area  are  phenom^ 
such  as  clickishness  and  reducing  the  role  and  significance  of  editorial 
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cxjllegivmis  and  councils.  To  this  day  most  scientific  publications  have  not 
truly  applied  the  theoretical  ideas  of  the  congress  in  their  work.  There  is  a 
retelling  of  xjmversally  kncwn  facts;  new  authors  are  being  timidly  recruited; 
a  fearful  attitude  toward  the  publication  of  sharply  contentious  works  for 
purposes  of  d^ate  has  been  retained.  As  in  the  past,  the  journals  are 
crowded  with  cotiplimentary  reviews  written  in  a  benevolent  and  even  paneovric 
tone. 

The  course  of  the  ^ril  Plenum,  the  27th  Congress  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
January  Central  ^  Committee  Plenum  brou^t  to  life  great  hopes  and  opened  new 
prospecte.  Society  has  been  put  in  motion  in  all  areas.  The  beginning  has 
been  laid.  There  is  no  retreat. 

What  if  not  creative  Marxism-Leninism  could  and  should  ensure  a  thrust  into 
the  unknown?  Who  if  not  the  social  scientists  coiold  and  should  provide  an 
answer  to  the  complex  questions  of  our  time  and  to  the  development  of 
socialism?  This  is  the  only  possible  way. 

COPXRIOir:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  ''Pravda”.  ''Kcratiunist'' ,  1987. 
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lEGAL  PROBLEMS  OF  RESTRQCIURING  THE  EOONCMIC  MECHANISM 

Moscow  KCMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  23-33 

[Article  by  Vladimir  Viktorovich  Laptev,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences] 

[Text]  The  27th  CPSU  Congress  called  for  a  radical  restructuring  of  the 
economic  mechanism  with  a  view  to  accelerating  socioeconcmic  development^  and 
intensifying  public  production  on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress.  This  raises  a  number  of  serious  legal  problems. 

The  policy  of  the  party  and  the  state  is  expressed  and  codified  in  laws. 
Socialist  law  is  vsed  as  an  efficient  tool  in  solving  socioeconomic  problems. 
V.I.  Lenin  pointed  out  that  economic  policy  "must  be  strengthened 
legislatively,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  deviating  from  it"  ("Poln.  Sobr.  Soch."  [Complete  Collected 
Works],  vol  45,  p  244). 

The  Economic  Mechanism  and  the  Law 

The  economic  mechanism  is  the  sum  of  economic,  organizational  and  legal 
structures,  ways  and  means  which  ensure  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
socialist  economy.  All  of  its  elements  are  organically  interrelated.  That  is 
vhy  the  initiated  restructuring  should  encompass  both  -^e  economic  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  mechanism.  In  this  case  the  juridical  regulation  of 
economic  activities  is  of  major  importance. 

The  resolutions  of  the  27th  Party  Congress  indicate  the  need  to  improve 
economic  legislation  and  to  strengthen  the  legal  eispect  of  economic  relations. 
These  tasks  include  expanding  the  rights  of  the  basic  production  unit, 
vpgr^ding  the  autonomy  of  enterprises  and  associations,  developing  full  cost 
accounting  in  their  work  and  increasing  the  role  of  contracts. 

Steps  at  improving  the  economic  mechanism  had  been  taken  even  before  the 
congress.  Now,  however,  it  is  a  question  not  of  individual  improvements  but 
of  profound  restructuring.  This  fully  applies  to  the  respective  legal 
foundations.  Our  economic  legislation  suffers  from  substantial  favdts  which 
hinder  the  utilization  of  all  opportunities  offered  by  legal  regulations  aimed 
at  radically  improving  socialist  economic  management. 
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Shortccsnings  of  this  legislation  have  been  frequently  noted  in  the  press.  It 
IS  cuitibersorne,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  legal  acts  passed  at  different 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  socialist  economy.  They  are  poorly 
coordinated  and,  occasionally,  even  conflicting.  The  number  of  legal  acts  is 
estunated  in  the  t^  of  thousands,  vdiich  makes  them  practically  endless  and 
providGs  oppoirtunitiGS  foir  violating  laws  in  Gcx^nomic  iGlations. 

Economic  legislation  lacks  system.  It  does  not  have  a  single  axle  in  its 
development.  It  has  no  general  law  such  as  legal  foundations  or  codes  as 
found  in  other  areas  in  Soviet  legislation.  The  main  stipulations  of  economic 
laws  have  not  been  formulated  in  a  general  manner.  This  leads  to  an  inflation 
m  toe  volume  of  legal  documents  and  endless  repetitions  of  toe  same  concepts 
in  different  decrees,  frequently  with  minor  nuances. 


The  absence  of  a  legislative  definition  of  general  concepts  of  economic  law 
ej^lains  toe  fact  that  they  are  formulated  not  only  in  government  decrees  but 
in  departmental  laws  as  well.  The  abundance  of  departmental  instructions 
cxjitplic^tes  toe  1^1  regulation  of  economic  relations  and,  in  frequent  cases, 
leads  to  excessive  regulating  and  petty  supervising  of  enterprises  and 
ass^iations.  All  of  this  greatly  hinders  toe  restructuring  of  toe  economic 
mechanism  and  does  not  contribute  to  upgrading  public  production  efficiency. 


of  new  economic  management  methods  is  related  to  toe  adoption 
of  laws  which  will  formulate  a  procedure  for  economic  activities  under 
conditions  of  restructiping  and  will  regulate  toe  work  of  enterprises  and 
assTOO^tions  on  toe  basis  of  full  cost  accounting.  Of  late  large  numbers  of 
have  been  drafted,  not  always  providing  for  a  clear  and 
crordmated  regulation  of  relations  in  various  economic  sectors.  are 

being  promulgated  on  toe  same  problems,  containing  minor  differences,  vhereas 
ec^nomi^  relations  could  be  regulated  on  a  consolidated  basis,  through  toe 
publication  of  combined  legal  acts.  ^ 


For  ex^ple,  in  August  1986  three  legal  acts  were  promulgated  on  toe 
application  of  full  cost  accounting  in  some  industrial  sectors,  such  as 
instrun^t  making,  petroleum  refining  and  petrochemical  industry,  and  chemical 
^d  petrole^  mchine  building.  They  are  essentially  toe  same.  We  believe 
toat  It  womd  be  more  ejcpedient  in  such  cases  to  formulate  a  single  legal  act 
TOnv^±ed  to  full  cost  accounting  and  new  economic  management 
conditions,  vhich  would  reflect  toe  necessary  sectorial  characteristics. 

to  some  cases  we  find  conflicting  formulations  even  within  the  same  law. 
tous.  Point  2  of  toe  1986  Decree  on  Light  Industry  stipulates  toat  toe 
entei^rises  in  this  sector  will  conclude  contracts  for  marketing  their 
commodities  at  vholesale  trade  fairs  and  that  they  are  forbidden  to  include  in 
their  plai^  toe  production  of  commodities  for  vhich  no  orders  have  been  placed 
or  TOntracts  concluded.  This  is  an  overall  ban  on  producing  consumer  goods  by 
light  imustry  in  toe  absence  of  marketing  contracts.  Point  31  of  toe  same 
decree,  however,  stipulates  that  commodities  vhich  have  not  been  sold  at  trade 
fairs  may  marketed  by  any  commercial  enterprise  or  organization.  This 
approach  makes  it  difficult  to  implement  toe  progressive  idea  included  in  toe 
decree  on  upgrading  toe  role  of  economic  contracts  in  production  planning. 
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Enterprise  Rights  and  Economic  legislation 

A  radical  improvement  in  legal  regulations  of  economic  relatioi^  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  promulgation  of  broad  consolidated  laws,  must 

define  the  legal  foundations  of  economic  activities  and  maragem^t  ui^er 
new  conditions.  One  of  them  is  the  law  on  the  Stete  Enterprise  (AssTCiation) . 
This  law  is  of  utmost  significance,  for  it  defines  the  ec^ncmic  autonomy 
the  basic  production  unit— the  enterprise  and  the  association.  This  ^  a 
central,  a  main  aspect  in  the  restructuring  of  the  economic  i^hani^.  This 
law  must  provide  a  new  solution  to  questions  related  to  formulating  the 
economic  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations. 

It  is  a  question,  above  all,  of  the  need  to  review  only  the  basic  rights  of 
enterprises  and  associations.  Furthermore,  the  latter  can  ^9® 
activities  not  prohibited  by  law.  Legal  science  h^  reputedly  formulate  and 
substantiated  suggestions  on  a  new  approach  in  defining  the  ^^^hts  o 
enterprises  and  associations  and  rejecting  the  casuistic  syst^  of  eni^rati^ 
their  rights,  according  to  vdiich  the  basic  production  unit  is  allowed  to  do 
only  vhat  is  directly  permitted  by  law.  This  led  not  to  the  expansion  but  the 
restriction  of  enterprise  and  association  rights. 


Unfortunately,  this  question  is  not  properly  solved  even  m  toe  draft  Law  on 
the  State  Enterprise  (Association)  which  has  been  published  for  pur^ses  of 
public  discussion.  It  is  true  that  toe  draft  stipulates  that  an  e^erprise 
may  make  decisions  which  do  not  violate  legislation  in  all  production  ^d 
social  matters  (toint  5,  Article  2).  However,  this  could  be  inte^reted  a^o 
in  toe  sense  that  toe  enterprise  has  the  duty  to  doserye  socialist  laws.  The 
law  ittust  openly  stipulate  that  it  defines  only  toe  b^ic  rights  of  enterprises 
and  that,  furthermore,  toe  enterprises  may,  in  carrying  out  their  assignments, 
engage  in  any  type  of  activities  not  prohibited  by  law  and  make  decisions  on 
all  matters  unless  they  violate  existing  legislation.  In  that  case  toe  law 
would  truly  substantially  broaden  toe  rights  of  enterprises. 


Nonetheless,  we  cannot  say  that  toe  promulgation  of  this  law  will  solve  al 
problems  related  to  improving  toe  legal  regulation  of  economic  relations. 
Legal  standards  are  formulated  in  it  only  from  toe  positions  of  toe  basic 
production  unit.  And  although  toe  task  of  broadening  toe  rights  of 
enterprises  is  toe  main  one  today,  this  is  not  a  way  leading  to  radical 
irapruvements  in  economic  legislation.  In  defining  toe  rights  of  enterprises 
(associations)  in  various  areas  of  economic  activities,  they  are  formruated 
within  toe  framework  of  toe  current  system  of  planning,  development  and 
utilization  of  new  equipment,  material  and  tectoical  procurements, 
organization  of  labor  and  wages,  and  so  on.  The  economic  m^gement  syst^  as 
a  whole  cannot  be  changed  by  toe  Law  on  toe  State  Enterprise  (i^sc^iation) . 
Broadening  toe  rights  of  toe  basic  production  \init  lander  toe  existing  system 
for  planning  material  and  technical  procurements  and  toe  creation  and 
utilization  of  new  equipment  and  in  other  areas  clashes  with  toe  existing 
procedure  for  toe  organization  of  respective  relations. 

Even  toe  application  of  toe  principle  of  granti^  enterprises  and  ass(^:mtions 
toe  general  permission  to  engage  in  any  activities  not  prohibited  by  law 
cannot  become  fully  effective  under  these  circumstances.  This  principle  is 
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based  on  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  can  engage  in  anything  which  is  not 
by  and  does  not  relate  to  the  conpetence  of  the  superior 
econc^ic  authorities.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  range  of  competence 
remains  unchanged.^  M^while,  expanding  the  rights  of  enterprises  means, 
essentially,  restricting  toe  rights  of  economic  management  authorities  and 
allowing  the  basic  production  units  to  have  jurisdiction  over  problems  which 
were  f recently  solved  by  superior  authorities.  In  addition  to  toe 
prcraulgation  of  the  Law  on  the  State  Enterprise  (Association)  we  must  redefine 
toe  legal  status  of  toe  other  units  in  toe  economic  mechanism.  The  legal 
foliations  for  the  new  economic  mechanism  should,  in  our  view,  constitute  a 
unified  consolidated  law  vAiich  would  govern  economic  relations.  It  could  be 
presented  as  a  USSR  Economic  Code,  which  would  formulate  toe  basic 
s  ipulations  of  economic  laws  and  set  up  within  a  unified  system,  on  a 
c^rehensive  basis,  the  g^eral  procedure  vhich  would  govern  the  functioning 
of  the  new  economic  medhanisn.  Such  an  economic  code  would  include  the  basic 
laws  on  rights  and  obligations  pertaining  not  only  to  enterprises  and 
associations  but  also  to  authorities  in  charge  of  economic  management.  It 
wo^d  settle  economic  relations  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  A  uniform 
code  would  streamline  economic  activities  and  their  management;  it  would 
establish  means  for  coi^ining  toe  plan  with  economic  contracts  and  would 
stipulate  toe  responsibilities  not  only  of  enterprises  and  associations  but 
also  of  economic  management  agencies. 


g  decision  of  the  social  science  section  of  toe  Academy  of  Sciences 
^esidium,  a  draft  economic  code  was  formulated  by  toe  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  Institute  of  toe  State  and  Law,  together  with  economists.  It  was 
extensively  discussed  and  approved  at  toe  joint  sessions  of  toe  scientific 
councils  of  said  institute  and  toe  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of 
Economcs,  and  USSR  Acadeiry  of  Sciences  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Law  and 
Deparbt^t  of  Economics,  with  the  participation  of  practical  workers  in  the 
national  economy,  it  defines  the  general  concepts  of  the  legal  regulation  of 
^®lftions,  the  legal  status  of  enterprises,  associations  and 
autnorities  in  toe  area  of  economic  management,  the  property  rights  of 
economic  autoorities,  and  planning  procedures.  It  can  be  used  to  regulate 
econoinic  contracts  and  other  obligations.  It  formulates  a  procedure  for  the 
creatiOT  and  application  of  toe  achievements  of  science  and  technology, 
formulation  arid  setting  up  prices,  procurements,  marketing,  freight  haulage, 
and  contraction,  design  and  research  operations,  financing,  crediting  and 
an>imting  as  well  as  regulations  on  responsibility  in  economic  relations  and 
toe  defense  of  ennomic  rights  and  interests.  The  draft  economic  code 
includes  all  of  toe  most  important  aspects  of  toe  economic  mechanism.  It 
^conapes  in  a  stote  of  organic  unity  economic  relations  which  develop  both 
in  the  mplementation  of  economic  activities  and  in  their  management. 

Economic  Relations  and  Their  Legal  Regulation 


Hwever,  obgectior^  have  been  voiced  on  toe  question  of  adqpting  an  economic 
code.  Their  basic  motivation  is  that  one  cannot  regulate  with  a  single 
l^islative  act  relations  dealing  with  toe  implementation  of  economic 
their  management,  for  such  relations  are  heterogeneous:  some 
of  them  are  commodity-monetary  while  others  are  of  a  non-commodity  nature. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  not  a  single 
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comprehensive  law  but  several  such  laws,  such  as  a  law  on  planning,  on 
management,  on  economic  contracts,  and  so  on.  Naturally,  their  proitulgation 
would  help  to  improve  socialist  economic  management,  for  it  would  update 
obsolete  legal  rules  governing  administrative,  plaming  and  contractual 
relations.  However,  this  would  not  create  conditions  for  stre^lin^g 
economic  legislation  as  a  whole  and  would  not  resist  in  a  unifi^  system.  The 
problem  of  coordinating  administrative  with  planning  and  contractual  relations 
would  remain  unsolved. 


The  task  formulated  now  is  substantially  to  improve  planning,  to  increase 
within  it  the  role  of  economic  contracts  and  to  formulate  the  plans  ot 
enterprises  and  associations  on  the  basis  of  orders  and  contracts  with 
commodity  consumers.  This  would  enable  us  to  direct  ^e  production  pr^ess 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  consxomer  demand  and  to  eliminate  the  unsuit^le 
practice  of  fulfilling  the  plan  for  its  own  sake,  manufacturing  unsalable 
goods  and  burdening  the  trade  system  with  unsalable  consumer  goods  which  no 
one  wants.  All  such  problems  can  be  solved  only  if  the  plans  are  truly 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  economic  contracts.  However,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
combination  of  the  plan  with  the  contract  in  their  legal  aspects  we  need  a 
uniform  legal  regulation  on  planning  and  contractual  relations.  Under  present 
circumstances  we  cannot  separately  regulate  plans  and  contracts,  for  it  was 
precisely  this  that  led  in  the  past  to  the  fact  that  regardless  of  good 
intentions,  contracts  did  not  become  a  basis  for  planning  production  and 
economic  activities. 


Therefore,  the  plan  and  the  contract  must  be  regulated  within  the  framework  of 
a  single  law,  on  the  same  basis.  Relations  in  the  iitplementation  of  gnomic 
activities  and  in  the  management  of  the  national  economy  are  uniform  in  terms 
of  objectives  and  principles  of  legal  control.  They  are  part  of  a  single 
national  economic  complex  and  cannot  be  separated  from  each  oth^.  Relations 
in  managing  economic  activities  are  aimed  at  ensuring^  the  efficient  work  of 
enterprises  and  associations.  They  are  inconceivable  without  relations  needed 
for  the  implementation  of  such  activities.  The  new  eronomic  mechanism  retains 
the  centralized  planned  management  of  the  economy,  vhich  must  be  combined  with 
broadening  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations.  Such  combination  of 
economic  relations,  horizontally  and  vertically,  should  be  ensured  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  economic  legislation. 

Any  other  approach  would  prevent  us  from  solving  the  problem  of  broadening  the 
rights  of  enterprises  and  associations.  If  the  rei^lation  of  economic 
relations  horizontally  and  vertically  is  not  coordinated,  the  economic 
management  authorities  acquire  the  possibility  of  voiding  the  economic 
independence  of  the  basic  production  unit  through  arbitrary  administrative 
acts.  Broadening  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations  only  in  relations 
among  themselves,  without  setting  up  legal  guarantees  governing  their 
relations  with  superior  economic  authorities  would  not  yield  the  desired 
results.  The  efficient  regulation  of  the  socialist  economy  can  be  ensur^ 
only  if  we  adopt  an  integral  approach  to  the  legal  regulation  of  economic 
relations  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 


This  is  particularly  important  imder  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  full 
cost  accounting  of  enterprises  and  associations.  Full  cost  accounting  is 
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possible  only  by  assigning  firm  material  and  financial  resources  to  the  basic 
production  unit.  Such  resources  are  the  property  of  enterprises  or 
associations  and  are  the  economic  foundation  for  economic  activities.  The 
pro^rty  of  state  enterprises  is  the  property  of  the  vdiole  nation.  However, 
it  is  firmly  assigned  to  enterprises  and  managed  by  them  in  their  current 
work,  thus  enabling  such  enterprises  to  use  and  handle  such  assets.  The 
limits  of  proprietary  rights  of  the  basic  production  unit  are  defined 
legislatively.  At  the  present  time  they  are  being  ei^janded.  Enterprises  and 
associations  are  being  granted  new  rights  in  handling  material  and  financial 
resources.  For  example,  they  were  given  the  right  to  trade  unnecessary 
material  assets.  They  are  now  beginning  to  set  up  a  financial  reserve, 
something  vAiich  did  not  exist  in  the  past.  The  property  rights  of  enterprises 
and  associations  must  be  broadened  even  further  without  losing  the  integrity 
of  governmental  socialist  ownership. 

The  question  is  the  following:  Do  enterprises  and  associations  have  property 
rights  only  in  relations  between  them  or  between  them  and  superior 
authorities?  With  separate  legal  regulations  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
relations,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  such  relations  take  place  only 
between  enterprises  and  associations.  It  is  precisely  such  relations  that  are 
considered  property  relations,  vhile  on  a  vertical  line,  they  are  considered 
administrative  or  organizational.  Correspondingly,  if  one  enterprise  violates 
the^  rights  of  another,  a  demand  may  be  filed  for  compensation  through  the 
a^itration  authorities;  however,  if  the  property  ri^ts  of  an  enterprise  are 
violated  by  a  superior  authority  no  such  procedure  is  allowed.  As  a  result, 
the  property  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations  can  be  easily  violated  by 
the  superior  authorities  which  carry  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for  this 
fact.  According  to  the  logic  of  the  criticized  concept,  vertical  relations 
are  subject  to  the  effect  of  administrative  principles  of  authority  and 
subordination,  for  vdiich  reason  the  superior  authority  can  dispose  of  the 
assets  of  the  enterprise  vhich  it  may  confiscate  and  reassign. 

Therefore,  the  ^parate  regulation  on  relations  in  managing  and  exercising 
econcjrac  activities  leads  to  helplessness  on  the  part  of  enterprises  in  their 
relations  with  svperior  authorities,  vhich  conflicts  with  the  principles  of 
full  cost  accoxanting,  according  to  which  enterprises  should  be  juridically 
protected  in  all  their  economic  relations.  Ther^y  the  stipulation  contained 
in  Point  3  of  Article  9  of  the  draft  law  to  the  effect  that  losses  c-auspd  to 
the  enterprise  as  a  result  of  obeying  instructions  issued  by  a  superior 
authority  should  be  compensated  by  that  same  authority  and  could  be  claimed 
through  the  state  arbitration  authority. 

All  of  this  proves  that  under  the  Conditions  of  restructuring  the  economic 
mechanism  our  legislation  shoxild  follow  the  system  of  a  uniform  regulation  of 
economic  relations  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  This  is  the  only 
approach  to  the  legal  regulation  of  economic  relations  which  would  make  it 
possible  properly  to  formulate  the  legal  foundations  for  the  new  economic 
mechanism  and  ensure  public  production  intensification. 

The  gap  between  legal  regulation  of  economic  activities  and  its  management  is 
explained  by  the  improper  interpretation  of  administrative  and  economic 
methods  and  leads  to  the  inflated  role  of  administrative  methods.  This 
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creates  foundations  for  bureaucratic  administration  in  the  national  economy. 
This  approach  leads  to  the  development  of  general  concepts  related  to  economc 
management  and  administrative  activities  with  a  predominance  of  administotive 
methods  vhich  are  then  applied  in  economics.  However,  under  the  conditions  of 
restructuring  the  economic  mechanism,  economic  management  should  be  based 
primeirily  on  economic  methods.  Such  methods  must  be  applied  on  all  levels  of 
socialist  economic  management,  including  horizontal  and  vertical  relations. 
This  substantially  changes  economic  management,  something  which  does  rjot  fit 
traditional  concepts  of  administrative  law.  Such  changes  can  be  properly 
reflected  in  legal  regulations  only  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  approach  to 
horizontal  and  vertical  economic  relations. 

CJould  this  mean  subverting  centralized  planned  economic  management?  Not  in 
the  least.  All  that  change  are  the  methods  of  enterprise  and  association 
management,  vhich  beccme  more  flexible  and  efficient.  Centralized  managem^t 
is  retained  in  full  but  is  exercised  throu^  differ^t  methods.  The  Leninist 
principle  of  democratic  centralism,  according  to  vhich  centralized  management 
of  the  economy  must  be  combined  with  the  development  of  the  economic 
independence  of  enterprises  and  associations  remains  inviolable.  The 
^ortcoming  of  the  existing  system  is  a  ^ortcut  toward  centralization  and  a 
liking  for  administrative  methods.  This  has  been  ^eatly  assisted  by  urproper 
juridical  concepts  of  legal  regulations  of  economic-management  relations  and 
their  interpretation  cis  ordinary  administrative-legal  relations. 

However,  economic  management  relations  are  not  administrative  but  economic- 
legal.  They  are  encompassed  by  the  norms  of  economic  law  vhich  ensure  uniform 
regulation  of  economic  relations  horizontally  and  vertically .  Naturally , 
tvYinnmi  n-manageri  a1  relations  do  not  blend  with  economic-contractual  relations 
and  relations  in  the  implementation  of  economic  activities  are  distinguished 
from  relations  of  economic  management.  However,  the  type  of  relations  is  the 
same;  these  are  merely  different  types  of  economic  relations,  regulated  on  the 
basis  of  the  uniform  foundations  of  economic  laws. 

These  laws  organically  cover  the  entire  economic  mechanism.  They  set 
reciprocal  rights,  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  relations  between 
enterprises  and  eissociations  as  well  as  relations  between  the  latter  and  the 
superior  economic  authorities.  It  is  only  a  uniform  approach  to  the  legal 
regulation  of  economic  relations,  horizontal  and  vertical,  that  will  enable  us 
to  develop  efficient  legal  foundations  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
new  economic  mechanism. 

Plan  and  Contract  Under  the  New  Economic  Management  Conditions 

Ihe  lack  of  a  uniform  approach  to  the  legal  regulation  of  economic  relations, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  main  ^ortcomings 
in  planning  enterprise  and  asscxoiation  activities.  To  this  day  planning  is 
considered  a  one-sided  procoss  in  which  the  planning  authority  is  the  subjert 
and  the  enterprise  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  object.  All  the  rights  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  superior  authority  and  all  obligations  are  in  the  enterprise. 
Ihis  creates  a  legal  base  for  the  bureaucratization  of  planning,  bureaucratic 
administration  in  planning  operations  and  violations  of  the  rights  and 
economic  autonomy  of  enterprises. 
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We  know  that  enterprise  independence  in  planning  depends  above  all  on  the  pi  an 
indicators  formulated  by  superior  authorities;  if  such  indicators  are 
numerous,  the  rights  of  the  enterprises  are  curtailed;  if  basic  plan 
indicators  are  few  enterprise  rights  are  increased.  The  decree  on  full  cost 
accounting  stipulates  for  many  industrial  sectors  a  significant  reduction  in 
mandatory  plan  indicators  issued  to  enterprises  and  associations. 

However,  in  itself  this  does  not  ensure  the  real  rights  of  the  basic 
production  xmit.  Violations  of  the  stipulated  order  for  planning,  committed 
by  the  planning  authorities  themselves  and  the  formulation  by  superior 
authorities  of  nonstipulated  indicators  are  faults  in  planning.  They  lead  to 
limiting  the  economic  ind^jendence  of  the  basic  production  unit  and  although 
said  shortcoming  has  been  realized  and  repeatedly  condemned,  particularly  of 
late,  it  continues  to  exist. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  iirperfection  of  the  legal  planning  mechanism,  based 
on  an  administrative  concept  of  planning  activities,  according  to  vdiich  the 
superior  authorities,  viiich  exercise  "power"  rights,  plan  economic  activities 
arbitrarily,  ignoring  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations.  It  is 
obvious  ^at  the  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism  calls  for  the  firm 
elimination  of  such  phenomena  and  that  full  cost  accounting  does  not  tolerate 
arbitrary  planning. 

The  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism  is  related  to  the  aspiration  to 
J^^o^den  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations  in  planning  not  only  by 
limiting  ■^e  number  of  plan  indicators  and  ceilings  they  are  but  also 

by  esA^ively  using  economic  long-term  standards.  However,  this  calls  for 
providing  firm  guarantees  that  this  planning  system  will  be  observed.  The 
rules  stipulated  in  Point  5  of  Article  10  of  the  draft  law  according  to  vhich 
the  list  of  plan  indicators,  ceilings  and  economic  standards  issued  to  the 
enterprise  can  be  determined  only  by  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  is  of  the 
greatet  utportance.  We  must  abandon  administrative-bureaucratic  concepts  on 
planning  activities  as  some  kind  of  "commands"  which  enterprises  and 
associations  must  obey  strictly,  even  if  they  conflict  with  the  legislation. 
A  new  must  be  adopted  to  understanding  the  nature  of  planning 

activities  both  by  planning  authorities  and  enterprises  and  associations. 

With  this  k^d  of  approach  the  enterprises  not  only  assume  obligations  but 
have  rights  in  planning  their  work.  An  enterprise  be  issued  only  a 
limited  number  of  plan  indicators  on  the  basis  of  which,  with  the 
participation  of  the  labor  collective,  it  formulates  and  adopts  it  own  plan. 
If  extraneous  plan  indicators  are  issued  to  the  enterprise,  it  should  have  the 
right  to  refuse  them.  The  plan  which  the  enterprise  or  association  has 
adopted  within  the  range  of  its  prerogatives  must  be  binding  to  the  superior 
economic  authorities  which  must  not  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the 
economic  corrpetence  of  the  basic  production  unit. 

The  concept  of  the  need  to  use  the  economic  contract  as  a  planning  tool  and  as 
a  means  of  formulating  production  plans  and  marketing  was  repeatedly  voiced  in 
the  past.  It  could  not  be  put  to  practical  use,  however,  due  to  the  gap 
between  the  legal  regulations  governing  planning  and  contractual  relations. 
The  result  of  this  approach  was  that  plans  were  formulated  and  iirplemented  on 
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the  basis  of  the  principle  of  you  command  and  I  obey,  vfliile  the  contracts, 
considering  the  tremendous  number  of  issued  indicators  and  the  lack  of 
enterprise  rights  in  their  relations  with  si:5)erior  authorities,  played  no  role 
vhatsoever  in  planning.  In  the  new  economic  mechanism  the  contractor  should 
become  the  basis  in  planning  economic  activities  of  enterprises  and 
associations.  This  is  the  only  way  in  vhich  shortcomings  in  planning  c^  be 
eliminated  and  the  use  of  material  resources  for  the  production  of  commodities 
vtfiidh  remain  unsold  can  be  excluded. 

The  imity  between  the  plan  and  the  contract  is  manifested  also  in  regulati^ 
responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  economic  obligations.  In  this 
respect  significant  progress  was  made  by  introducing  the  system  of  ass^sing 
enterprise  and  cissociation  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  inplementation  of 
both  planning  assignments  and  contractual  obligations.  Starting  with  1987  the 
enterprises  can  have  maximal  amounts  of  material  incentive  funds  vhich  can  be 
paid  to  the  workers  only  with  100-percent  implementation  of  contractual 
obligations.  Fines  paid  by  enterprises  and  associations  for  violations  of 
contractual  obligations  are  paid  out  of  the  material  incentive  fund,  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  fund.  Said  rules  are  based  on  a  uniform  approach  to 
planning  and  contractual  relations,  which  is  also  the  base  for  the 
responsibility  of  enterprises  and  associations  for  the  results  of  economic 
activities. 

Nonetheless,  the  principle  of  responsibility  of  economic  management 
authorities  has  still  not  been  applied.  Ministries  have  at  their  disposal  a 
financial  reserve  which  can  be  used  to  cover  the  losses  of  enterprises  and 
associations  which  arise  as  a  result  of  plan  amendments.  However,  the 
superior  authority  does  not  have  the  obligation  (but  does  have  the  right)  to 
conpensate  for  losses  suffered  by  enterprises  and  associations  eis  a  result  of 
plan  amendments.  This  approach  is  inconsistent  with  the  new  economic 
management  conditions  and  the  development  of  full  cost  accounting  in 
enterprise  and  cissociation  activities. 

The  economic  base  of  enterprise  and  association  activities  could  be  subverted 
by  improper  administrative  actions  in  the  area  of  planning  without  any 
responsibility  for  this  accruing  to  the  superior  authorities. 

We  already  noted  the  iitportance  of  making  superior  authorities  responsible  to 
subordinate  enterprises  and  associations  for  losses  resulting  from  improper 
administrative  actions.  This  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
economic  relations  on  a  vertical  basis,  which  would  encompass  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations.  From  administrative,  such  relations  are  converted 
into  economic-legal  and  the  organizational  elements  are  combined  within  ttem 
with  property  elements.  They  come  closer  to  horizontal  economic  relations 
although  they  do  not  coincide  with  them  entirely. 

We  believe  that  under  these  circumstances  we  should  also  give  some  thought  to 
introducing  contracts  on  a  vertical  basis,  concluded  between  ininistries  and 
enterprises  in  the  course  of  planning.  This  is  not  a  question  of  abandoning 
mandatory  planning,  for  the  planned  assignment  issued  to  the  enterprise  on  the 
basis  of  a  limited  number  of  indicators,  remains  mandatory.  On  this  basis, 
however,  it  would  be  useful  to  conclude  a  contract  between  the  ministry  and 
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the  enterprise,  vftiich  would  contemplate  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
parties  in  ensuring  the  inplementation  of  the  plan  and  responsibility  for  the 
violation  of  assumed  <±»ligations.  Such  contracts  wovild  enable  us  to  apply  the 
principles  of  collective  contracting  in  relations  between  enterprises  and 
sijperior  economic  authorities. 

Guaranteeing  Economic  Rights 

Naturally,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  improving  legislation.  It  is 
important  to  ensure  the  real  application  of  economic  laws.  In  this  respect 
the  situation  is  bad.  Many  legal  regulations  are  actually  violated;  the 
rights  of  enterprises  and  associations  are  frequently  violated  by  si:perior 
economic  authorities.  The  task  is  to  set  up  a  legal  mechanism  which  would 
ensure  the  real  observance  of  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations. 

Such  a  mechanism  could  be  achieved  by  strengthening  the  role  of  the  state 
arbitration  authority  in  supervising  the  observance  of  the  legality  of 
planning  and  management  laws.  Let  us  point  out  that  such  functions  are 
already  part  of  the  work  of  the  state  arbitration  authority,  which  could 
reject  demands  which  are  based  on  laws  issued  by  state  administrative 
authorities  but  conflict  with  the  legislation,  in  solving  economic  dilutes. 
However,  such  functions  are  quite  narrow  and  apply  only  to  solving  disputes 
vdiich  break  out  in  the  conclusion  and  iitplementation  of  economic  contracts. 
However,  violations  of  l^ality  are  committed  also  in  cases  unrelated  to  the 
conclusion  or  iitplementation  of  economic  contracts. 

In  order  to  avoid  violations  of  legality  in  economic  relations,  we  must  apply 
the  rule  according  to  which  if  administrative  authorities  issue  regulations 
which  violate  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations,  the  state 
arbitration  authority  would  consider  such  acts  null  and  void.  This  would 
ensure  the  firm  ri^ts  of  enterprises  and  guarantee  their  economic  autonony. 

Ejpandir^  the  ri^ts  of  the  state  arbitration  authority  and  its  participation 
in  solving  problems  v^ich  arise  in  economic  relations,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical,  wordd  contribute  to  the  convergence  and  to  ensuring  the  unity  of 
legal  regulations  applicable  to  all  economic  relations.  A  uniform  rule  must 
be  applied  not  only  in  regulating  such  relations  but  also  in  solving  economic 
disputes  vhich  arise  in  the  course  of  their  iitplementation. 

We  must  also  remember  that  another  shortcoming  in  the  exercise  of  economic 
rights  is  not  only  the  lack  of  juridical  guarantees  but  also  the  frequent 
failure  on  the  pjart  of  enterprises  and  associations  to  exercise  their  rights. 
Ihis  very  conplex  situation  is  explained  by  the  passive  attitude  displayed  by 
some  economic  workers  as  long  as  administrative  methods  predominate,  the  lack 
of  interest  ^cwn  by  labor  collectives  and  their  managements  in  the  results  of 
the  economic  activities  and  the  poor  development  of  democratic  forms  of 
production  management.  In  other  words,  the  reasons  for  such  a  situation  are 
not  juridical.  They  are  explained  by  the  socioeconomic  conditions  of 
enterprise  and  association  activities  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
economic  mechanism. 
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Here  as  well  the  radical  restructiiring  of  the  economic  mechanism,  v^ich  will 
lead  to  generating  recil  interest  on  the  part  of  labor  collectives  in  using  all 
existing  possibilities  of  irrproving  economic  activities,  should  play  the  main 
role  in  enhancing  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations. 
Ihe  systematic  inplementation  of  full  cost  accounting,  expanding  the  rights  of 
labor  collectives,  creating  labor  collective  councils  and  giving  them  the 
right  not  only  to  discuss  but  also  to  solve  problems,  and  the  electivity  of 
enterprise  and  association  managers  will  all  result  in  a  more  active  exercise 
of  economic  ri^ts. 

Science  and  the  Teaching  of  Economic  Law 

At  the  same  time,  the  legal  training  of  economic  managers  and  other  enterprise 
and  association  personnel  assumes  great  importance.  In  frequent  cases 
economic  authorities  are  unaware  of  all  their  legal  rights.  They  lack  proper 
legal  Imowledge,  for  most  economic  managers  are  trained  as  engineers  or 
economists.  Meanvdiile,  the  engineering-technical  and  econanic  VUZs  are  still 
not  teaching  economic  law  but  only  a  general  and  rather  abstract  course  in 
Soviet  law  which  does  not  provide  extensive  knowledge  in  the  area  of  laws 
governing  economic  relations.  We  believe  that  under  contemporary  conditions 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  such  VUZs  to  introduce  the  mandatory  study  of 
economic  law  so  that  future  workers  in  the  national  economy  would  have 
suitable  training. 

We  must  also  iitprove  the  training  of  jurists  for  work  in  the  national  economy. 
The  ittportance  of  legal  services  in  the  national  economy  was  eitphasized  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress.  In  the  field  of  economics  they  do  not 
merely  see  to  it  that  the  economic  authorities  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
law  but  also  that  legal  means  are  used  in  iitproving  economic  activities  of 
enterprises  and  associations  and  protecting  socialist  property.  Enterprise 
and  association  jirrists  are  doing  extensive  work  on  the  use  of  contracts  in 
the  organization  of  economic  activities.  The  increased  power  of  economic 
contracts  under  contenporary  conditions  objectively  enhances  the  role  of  legal 
work  in  the  national  economy. 

However,  most  law  schools  and  law  departments  of  universities  offer  a  course 
in  economic  law  as  an  optional  subject,  as  a  special  course  for  students  vho 
will  be  working  in  the  national  economy.  However,  a  knowledge  of  economic  law 
is  needed  also  by  future  workers  in  the  prosecutor's  office  and  other  law 
enforcement  authorities. 

In  order  to  provide  legal  support  to  the  restructuring  of  the  economic 
mechanism,  the  development  of  the  science  of  economic  law  is  important.  This 
science,  vhich  deals  with  the  theoretical  fovindations  of  legal  regulation  of 
economic  relations,  studies  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  theory  of  econanic 
law  and  the  drafting  of  proposals  aimed  at  perfecting  legal  regulations  of 
economic  activities  and  managements. 

The  science  of  economic  law  studies  the  form  of  econanic  relations  as  closely 
related  to  their  content.  That  is  why  the  study  of  econonic-legal  activities 
of  enterprises  is  done  by  jurists  working  together  with  economists.  The 
results  of  such  work  are  increasingly  of  an  economic-legal  nature. 
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Economic-legal  studies  must  be  improved  further  and,  imder  the  contertporary 
conditions  of  economic  management,  become  a  tool  for  radically  improving 
regulations  governing  economic  relations. 

Today  the  solution  of  legal  problems  greatly  determines  the  success  of 
restructuring  the  economic  meohanism.  It  is  only  a  radical  approach  to  legal 
problems,  in  the  course  of  the  restructuring,  that  can  accelerate  the 
implementation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  27th  Party  Congress  and  ensure 
production  intensification.  Surmounting  a  passive  attitude  and  the  lag  in 
solving  such  problems  is  the  most  important  task  of  j\iridical  science  and 
practice  and  an  urgent  demand  of  our  time.  All  economic-legal  means  must  be 
directed  toward  ensuring  the  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism. 

OOPYKEGHT:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda".  ''Komraunist'',  1987. 
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ACTIVE  MEANS  OF  RENOVATICSN 


Moscow  KCMMCJNIST  in  Russiein  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  34-37 

[Article  by  Aleksandr  Grigory evich  Karachunov,  head  of  a  Komsomol  youth 
brigade,  machine  shop  No  2,  ChTZ  imeni  V.I.  Lenin  Production  Association, 
Chelyabinsk] 

[Text]  [Editorial  note]  Efficient  Tool  of  Renovation 

The  draft  CPSU  Central  Committee  "Main  Directions  in  Restructuring  the  System 
of  Political  and  Economic  Training  of  the  Working  People"  was  pviblished  on  15 
i^ril.  Following  are  some  responses  received  by  the  editors  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  this  document,  the  purpose  of  vfriich  is  to  provide  Marxist- 
Leninist  education  the  features  needed  imder  contenporary  conditions. 

The  close  stucty  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  draft  on  restructuring  political 
and  economic  training  made  us  consider  the  practices  of  our  brigade  and  our 
personal  experience.  M^y  features  were  seen  in  a  new  light.  What  do  I  mean 
by  this?  Today  a  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  acceleration 
of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  Occasionally,  however,  this  is 
understood  only  as  the  appearance  of  new  and  more  advanced  equipment, 
automation  and  robots.  Someone  must  design,  develop  and  apply  this. 
Meanwhile,  what  shall  we,  workers,  be  doing?  In  our  section,  which  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  powerful  tractors,  the  current  5-year  plan  calls 
for  applying  a  set  of  highly  productive  equipment,  such  as  new  processing 
centers,  flexible  computerized  automated  system,  and  others.  We  thought  about 
it  and  decided  that  the  new  equipment  must  be  handled  by  already  trained 
cadres,  so  that  the  training  of  specialists  can  anticipate  the  new  equipment. 
The  socialist  obligations  adopted  by  the  brigade  stipulated  that  during  the  5- 
year  period  all  members  of  the  collective  will  become  involved  in  various 
types  of  training — courses  for  working  youth,  night  school  and  corre^)ondence 
departments  of  technical  schools  and  institutes,  courses  offering  training  in 
second  and  related  skills,  courses  in  progressive  labor  methods  and  enrollment 
in  the  econcmic  training  system. 

This  initiative,  entitled  "Mastering  Knowledge  in  Order  to  Master  New 
Equipment,"  was  noticed.  At  the  beginning  of  1986  it  was  approved  by  the 
party  obkom  buro  and  the  secretariat  of  the  AUCCIU  and  was  widely  promoted  in 
the  ctolast.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  comprehensive  program  for  technical 
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retooling  of  the  association  between  1986  and  1990,  in  our  tractor 
manufacturing  association  this  initiative  was  supported  by  579  brigades 
totaling  more  than  12,000  men. 

At  the  same  time,  life,  the  practice  of  restructuring  persistently  demand  of 
us  today  a  high  degree  of  competence  not  only  in  implementing  production 
obligations  at  our  work  places  but  also  in  problems  of  efficient  economic 
management  on  the  enterprise  level.  Here  as  well  we  cannot  overestimate  the 
role  and  significance  of  the  economic  training  of  the  contemporary  worker. 
Only  such  a  training  can  accurately  help  us  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of 
production  intensification.  Unfortunately,  although  a  high  number  of  people 
are  involved  economic  training,  the  results  are  most  frequently  mi  nor-  or 
none.  What  kind  of  efficiency  of  economic  training  could  one  speak  of  if 
dicing  last  school  year  no  more  than  700  out  of  more  than  12,000  students  were 
given  practical  assignments,  even  fewer  submitted  suggestions,  and  only  120  of 
them  were  implemented!  As  the  draft  under  discussion  accurately  notes, 
training  is  "alienated  from  life.  It  is  cumbersome  and  excessively  regulated. 
Training  with  words  is  by  no  means  always  related  to  training  with 
actions...."  The  time  has  come  to  standardize,  to  reduce  to  a  sensible 
denominator  all  forms  of  training  at  the  enterprise  vdiidh,  given  the  present 
weak  organization,  only  hinder  each  other.  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  think  so. 
The  idea  of  combining  mass  economic  with  professional  training  is  universally 
approved. 

Training  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  highest  possible  contemporary 
requirements.  What  do  I  mean  by  this?  What  initial  principle  should  be 
allied  today?  First,  the  people  inust  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the 
life  and  the  tasks  solved  by  the  individual  collective.  What  did  we  teach 
^til  recently?  The  main  question  was  vtot  kind  and  how  many  courses  to  be 
set  vp.  Mearadiile,  practical  activities  include  a  number  of  economic  problems 
which  we  simply  poorly  understand,  for  which  reason  we  think  and  act  in 
stereotypes.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  the  necessary  courses  are 
included  in  the  document  under  discussion,  and  are  scheduled  for  the  immediate 
future.  Let  me  add  to  them  the  urgent  need  to  study  problems  of  labor 
norming,  price  setting  and  developing  a  conteirporary  way  of  economic  thinking. 

Second,  training  is  meaningful  only  if  it  gives  the  individual  the  knowledge 
and  sMlls  needed  in  his  future  activities.  It  is  time  for  the  organizers  of 
training  on  all  levels  to  understand  that  they  are  dealing  with  rational 
people  who  try  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  and  skills.  In  this 
connection  I  must  express  my  energetic  support  of  the  new  logic  of  training. 
We  must  begin  by  instructing  the  people  not  about  yesterday  but  about  today 
and  our  explanations  must  be  such  that  everyone  would  consider  himself  the 
center  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place,  understand  contradictions  and 
seek  and  suggest  answers. 

Third,  we  must  develop  a  system  of  practical  interaction  among  economic 
managers,  propag^dists  and  students.  Frankly  speaking,  these  aspects  of 
training  are  quite  frequently  not  coordinated.  Some  economic  managers 
consider  suggestions  by  students  as  creating  nothing  but  additional  troubles 
and  even  burdens.  If  production  and  economic  training  is  taken  over  by 
economic  managers  many  as  yet  unsolved  problems  will  disappear  and  the 
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strictness  needed  in  developing  a  system  of  accountability,  analysis  and 
application  of  suggestions  made  by  students,  as  suggested  in  the  draft,  will 
be  unquestionably  justified.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestion:  in  the  third  part  of  the  document,  which  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  training  as  a  structural  component  of  the  plans  for  the 
socioeconomic  develcpnent  of  labor  collectives,  the  effectiveness  of  socialist 
economic  management  training  courses  to  be  included  among  the  technical  and 
economic  indicators  of  the  subunits. 

Furthermore,  vAiy  not  issue  today  a  kind  of  "social  instructions:"  specific 
assignr^ts  vAiich  the  propagandists  could  carry  out  with  the  help  and  active 
participation  of  the  students.  I  suggest  that  in  the  list  of  coitprehensive 
curriculums,  we  add  the  following  in  paragraph  8  of  the  third  section: 
iitplementation  of  "social  orders"  with  the  clarification  that  they  could  apply 
to  the  individual  course  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  courses  offered  by  the 
subdivision;  they  must  result  in  specific  suggestions  submitted  by  students 
for  the  solution  of  specific  socioeconomic  problems. 

In  the  last  school  year  courses  were  based  on  the  principle  of  "we  work 
together  and  we  learn  together."  The  production  brigade  was  the  base  of  the 
concept.  This  approach  offers  a  number  of  advantages:  the  interests  of  the 
students  do  not  diverge,  for  they  cure  jointly  engaged  in  solving  the  same 
problems;  the  courses  include  party  and  non-party  people,  cadre  workers  and 
youngsters,  vfliich  favorably  affects  the  moral  and  psychological  climate  and 
education;  finally,  the  elimination  of  separations  among  shops  also  eliminates 
the  cumbersome  nature  of  a  structure  which  is  difficult  to  control. 
Furthermore,  this  allows  us  to  make  use  of  the  experience,  knowledge  and 
reputation  of  the  shcp  manager  or  ecorotdst,  vAio  works  as  a  propagandist.  The 
fact  that  this  principle  is  currently  codified  in  the  CPSU  central  Committee 
draft,  as  well  cis  the  fact  that  the  production  and  economic  training  of  cadres 
becomes  the  most  important  criterion  in  their  certification,  rating,  rate 
promotions,  and  so  on,  cause  no  objection.  The  prestige  of  the  training 
process  can  only  grew  as  a  result  of  this.  Under  such  circumstances  the  words 
"on  the  principle  of  voluntary  participation"  could  be  added  to  the  words 
"established  on  the  basis  of  the  collectives  of  brigades,  shops,  livestock 
farms  or  workers  practicing  the  same  profession,"  in  the  fifth  paragraph. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  according  to  the  draft  the  basic  trends  in  the 
restructuring  of  political  and  economic  training  will  continue  to  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  the  extensive  utilization  of  efficient  forms  of  mass  production 
propaganda  tested  by  practical  experience,  vhich  would  involve  quality-work 
circles.  It  has  become  customary  that  at  1530  hours,  every  Monday,  when  a  new 
brigade  takes  over,  the  brigade  meets  for  its  regular  training.  Here  the 
workers  act  both  as  students  and  teachers.  Most  frequently  the  tone  of  the 
training  is  set  by  S.  KriJeunov,  A.  Kozlov,  A.  Klyshnikov,  A.  Mayorov  etnd  G. 
Plotnikov.  If  difficult  problems  arise  we  invite  a  specialist  to  attend.  The 
training  program  is  flexible  and  varied,  Vihich  is  vhat  attracts  the  workers 
the  most.  It  calls  for  the  study  of  electronics,  the  theory  of  cutting,  new 
technologies,  organization  of  labor  of  production  and  progressive  experience. 
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If  cinyone  among  us  comes  up  with  a  suggestion  on  improving  equipment  or 
technology,  it  is  considered  on  the  spot. 

In  the  past  lectures  and  seminars  had  become  just  about  the  only  possible 
forms  of  training.  Hiis  is  hardly  proper.  For  example,  we  have  realized  that 
it  is  better  to  acquire  knowledge  collectively,  in  the  course  of  v^ich  lively 
exchanges  of  opinions  occur,  and  every  participant  in  the  discussion  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  general  amount  of  knowledge  and  skills.  High-quality 
groups  provide  a  significant  opportunity  for  the  development  of  worker 
initiative,  as  we  have  realized. 

This  approach  becomes  even  more  relevant  under  the  conditions  of  a  mass 
conversion  to  brigade  forms  of  labor  organization  and  wages.  Ihe  independence 
and  responsibility  of  the  people  for  end  results  increase  noticeably.  In  this 
case  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary!  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  brigade 
cost  accounting  is  described  as  a  course  in  econcinic  training. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  of  the  extensive  application  of  contenporary  training 
methods.  It  is  high  time  to  adopt  as  our  standard  the  study  of  specific 
situations,  practical  assignments,  business  games,  the  collective  search  for 
reserves,  practical  science  seminars,  and  so  on.  In  our  view.  Sections  4  and 
5  of  toe  project  include  a  great  deal  of  new  and  sensible  features.  Frankly 
peaking,  I  do  not  even  conceive  of  toe  possibility  that  everything  planned 
will  be  accomplished  100  percent.  Why?  Let  us  consider  the  example  of 
Minselkhozmash:  toe  ministry  planned  for  our  association  toe  building  of  a 
plant-VTUZ  with  a  training  ccmbine.  However,  it  was  not  built  in  toe  past  5 
y^rs  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  built  during  this  5-year  period. 
Without  a  firm  training-production  base  today  we  get  notoere. 

There  is  another  "however.”  Many  problems  related  to  toe  organization  of 
economic  life  are  based  on  toe  specific  situation  of  toe  enterprise.  If  toe 
situation  is  bad,  if  toe  enterprise  has  not  solved  its  specific  problems,  toe 
benefits  of  such  training  will  be  low.  The  more  questions  which  toe 
propagandist  is  imable  to  answer  accumulate,  toe  less  he  will  be  trusted  and 
toe  low^  toe  interest  in  his  classes  will  be.  One  such  grave  problem  in  our 
enterprise  is  production  rhythm.  We  are  being  let  down  by  our  suppliers. 
Meanvhile,  starting  with  this  year,  toe  association  has  been  applying  toe  new 
economic  management  conditions  and  toe  state  inspection  system.  Starting  with 
next  January,  it  will  convert  to  self-financing.  Unfortunately,  under  these 
circumstances  we  do  not  always  have  the  internal  possibility  of  changing 
things  for  toe  better. 

let  me  reemphasize  that  toe  level  of  training  must  be  consistent  today  with 
the  strictest  requirements.  In  terms  of  economic  and  technical  on-the-job 
training  we  do  not  need  toe  elimination  of  illiteracy  or  toe  old  Tninimnm  but  a 
truly  conterrporary  technical  and  general  economic  training  vhich  would  develop 
an  initiative-minded  and  creatively  thinking  worker. 

OOPXRrGHT:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda".  "Koraraunist",  1987. 
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A  PARIY  MATTER  IS  A  CREATIVE  MATTER 


Moscxiw  KCMIUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  37-40 

[Article  by  Regina  Boleslavovna  Ventsel,  secretary  of  the  Belorussian  CP 
Baranovichskiy  Gorkom] 

[Text]  The  publication  of  the  draft  law  on  the  restructuring  of  political  and 
economic  training  and  its  extensive  discussion  is  an  extremely  inportant  and 
timely  step.  I  must  point  out  that  the  stuc^  of  the  draft,  v^ich  has  begun  in 
our  primary  party  organizations,  indicate  that  the  ideological  aktiv  and  the 
students  welcomed  the  document  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  that  its 
significant  positive  potential  has  been  noticed  virtually  everyvtiere. 

However,  speaking  frankly,  in  our  view  the  draft  does  not  definitively 
indicate  the  specific  ways  v^ch  would  ensure  the  restructuring  of  political 
and  economic  training.  Understandably,  the  text  of  the  draft  of  the  basic 
directions  of  the  forthcoming  major  project  should  not  read  like  an 
instruction  in  vtiich  all  details  are  given.  Nonetheless,  we  would  like  to  see 
in  this  document  a  substantially  greater  number  of  formulations  which  would 
indicate  the  real  experience  acquired  by  the  party  organizations  and  the 
thoughts  of  party  members  on  the  ways  of  restructuring  political  and  economic 
training. 

Our  city's  party  committee  has  developed  many  quite  efficient  means  of  party 
management.  The  situation  in  this  area  is  regularly  considered  by  the  party 
gorkom  buro,  and  at  meetings  of  the  method  council  and  the  council  on  economic 
training.  The  fact  that  members  of  the  party  gorkom  and  buro,  and  personnel 
of  all  departments  of  the  party  apparatus  and  of  soviet,  trade  union  and 
Komsomol  agencies  systematically  attend  classes  upgrades  the  responsibility  of 
the  propagandists.  The  practice  vhich  has  been  established  is  to  supervise 
not  only  the  first  and  the  last  classes  of  the  school  year  but  all  training 
within  the  system,  give  regular  talks  to  the  people  and  study  the  problems 
v^ich  excite  them  and  the  situation  in  their  collectives.  This  year  senior 
personnel  of  the  gorkom  and  the  soviet  and  p\A>lic  authorities  have  visited 
more  than  300  classes  offering  political  and  economic  training. 

The  selection  and  placement  of  propaganda  cadres  is  an  important  element  in 
the  party  guidance  of  this  sector  of  ideological-political  education  of  the 
working  people.  The  city  party  training  system  has  120  propagandists,  all  of 
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them  with  higher  training  and  graduates  of  the  Marxism-Leninism  University. 
We  try  systematically  to  improve  the  qualitative  structure  of  the 
propagandists  through  economic  training;  577  of  the  691  propagandists  within 
this  system  have  higher  training.  We  consider  our  primary  task  for  all 
propagandists  in  the  economic  training  system  to  be  graduates  of  the 
department  of  propaganda  skills  of  the  Marxism-Leninism  University. 

Seminars  sponsored  by  the  party  gorkom,  information  conferences  and 
consultations,  methodical  sponsorship  by  experienced  propagandists  over  young 
ones  and  organizing  the  work  of  basic  courses  have  proved  their  xasefulness  in 
working  with  prcpagarKJists.  In  our  view,  the  base  courses  deserve  particular 
attention.  At  the  present  time  they  are  offered  in  eill  areas  of  training  and 
act  as  method  centers  for  propaganda  activities. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  featiares  of  our  practical  work.  Along  with 
positive  elements,  however,  this  work  also  suffers  from  major  shortcomings, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  draft  document  under  discussion.  The  most 
important  is  the  alienation  of  the  training  system  from  life  and  its 
cumbersome  and  unnecessarily  regulated  nature.  Abstract  instruction  and 
scholasticism  are  typical  faults.  People  mindlessly  take  notes  of  elementary 
truth  withovtt  relating  them  in  the  least  to  reality.  Numerous  such  examples 
could  be  cited.  Let  iis  consider  a  recent  one:  about  500  students — ^workers 
and  engineering  and  technical  personnel — are  attending  production 
intensification  courses  at  the  commercial  equipment  machine  building  plant  in 
Baranovichi.  Last  January,  however,  the  enterprise  converted  to  state 
inspection.  It  turned  out  that  both  training  and  practical  ejperience  were 
like  parallel  lines  vhich  never  crossed.  The  collective  was  unable  to  meet 
its  first  quarterly  assignment  and  a  large  number  of  defective  goods  were 
identified  at  all  production  stages. 

What  specific  suggestions  come  to  mind  in  the  study  of  this  document?  We 
consider  accurate  the  idea  in  Section  III  on  combining  mass  economic  with 
professional  training  and  making  it  part  of  the  state  system  for  upgrading 
cadre  skills  and  retraining.  As  to  the  various  forms  of  training  of  the 
working  people  directly  at  enterprises,  establishments  and  organizations,  the 
periodicity  of  such  training  ^ould  be  refined. 

We  l^lieve  that  during  the  5-year  period  every  person  ^ould  attend  courses  or 
seminars  for  political  or  economic  training  no  less  than  twice;  the  rest  of 
the  time  ^ould  be  spent  in  self-education  under  the  supervision  of  the  party 
or  trade  union  organization.  The  continuity  of  education  in  organized  forms 
of  training  lowers  the  interest  of  the  students  and  leads  to  a  loss  of  desire 
to  acquire  political  and  economic  knowledge.  That  is  why  we  believe  that 
setting  a  sensible  period  of  training  in  this  case  is  very  irportant. 

As  party  committee  secretary,  I  would  like  to  ejpress  some  views  concerning 
Section  VI  vhich  deals  with  perfecting  the  party's  guidance  of  the  training 
system  for  the  working  people.  For  exanple,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
first  secretaries  of  party  committees  assume  personal  responsibility  for 
theoretical  training  and  for  the  ideological  and  moral  tenpering  of  cadres. 
However,  any  type  of  party  committee  work  requires,  above  all,  proper 
organization.  Who  should  be  the  organizer?  It  would  be  espedient  to  expand 
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or  refir»e  the  concept  of  the  participation  of  secretaries  and  party  committee 
departments  in  organizing  political  and  economic  training. 

Furthermore,  we  must  establish  personal  responsibility  within  primary  party 
organizations.  We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  secretary,  responsibility 
for  the  ideological  and  political  training  of  the  working  people  should  be 
assumed  economic  managers  vho  are  party  members  and  by  the  sectorial  trade 
unions.  Therefore,  we  must  add  to  the  suggestion  that  "the  primary  party 
organizations  are  the  main  link  in  the  efforts  to  upgrade  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  political  economic  training"  the  words  "and  the  labor  collectives." 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problems  of  work  with 
propagandists.  Indeed,  in  party  leadership  training  is  a  main  feature.  In 
the  thesis  "enhances  the  quality  of  training  of  propagandists  at  2-week 
courses  in  political  education  houses  and  institutes  for  regrading  skills...." 
the  stipulation  of  2-week  courses  seems  exceptionally  restraining.  For 
exairple,  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Brest  political  education  house,  some  1- 
we^  courses  have  also  proved  to  be  useful.  What  matters  is  not  the  number  of 
days  but  the  quality  of  the  training.  That  is  vrtiy  the  words  "2-week"  should 
be  deleted  from  the  text,  which  would  make  it  possible  to  determine  locally 
the  expediency  and  duration  of  such  courses. 

In  our  view,  the  self-training  of  propagandists,  for  which  ideological 
activists  frequently  have  no  time,  is  of  essential  importance.  In  this 
connection,  the  paragraph  which  discusses  the  system  of  propagandists' 
training,  should  be  expanded  to  read  as  follows:  "if  necessary,  the 
propaganda  cadres  should  be  allcwed  to  take  1  working  day  with  pay  per  month 
for  self-training  in  course  of  the  school  year." 

At  the  present  time  the  aspiration  to  keep  full-time  personnel  at  Marxism- 
Leninism  universities  forces  us  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  students.  In 
pursuit  of  quantity  we  lower  the  prestige  of  the  higher  form  of  political 
education  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the  practical  use  made  of 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Marxism-Leninism.  It  would  be  expedient, 
therefore,  without  reducing  the  faculties  of  Marxism-Leninism  universities,  to 
revise  the  standards  concerning  the  specific  number  of  trainees  to  be 
enrolled.  This  would  enable  us  truly  "to  inprove  the  selection  of  students 
and  strictly  supervise  their  training  and  subsequent  utilization,"  as  the 
draft  reads. 

Finally,  voliantary  political  education  offices  have  become  widespread  in 
organizing  the  management  of  political  and  economic  training.  CXirrently  the 
party  organizations  in  our  city  have  nine  such  offices  which  are  making 
noticeable  contributions  to  improving  the  training  not  only  of  propagandists 
but  also  of  activists  engaged  in  mass  political  work.  It  would  be  adequate  to 
add  to  the  suggestion  that  "party  committees  must  improve  the  management  of 
houses  and  offices  for  political  education"  the  words  "including  voluntary 
offices.  A  regulation  on  voluntary  political  education  offices  must  be 
formulated." 
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I  am  confident  that  iitproving  the  party's  guidance  of  political  and  econcmic 
work  will  develop  the  creativity  and  initiative  of  party  organizations  ^d 
propagaiKla  cadres  in  the  ideological  and  political  education  of  the  working 
people,  as  formulated  within  the  plan  for  restructuring  political  and  economic 
training. 

<X)P!®IC3n':  izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda".  ''Kcftnraunist'',  1987. 
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IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  NEW  WAY  OF  THINKING 

Moscxw  KCMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  40-42 

[Article  by  Valeriy  Alekseyevich  Bosenko,  professor,  Kiev  State  University, 
doctor  of  philosophical  sciences] 

[Text]  The  draft  has  found  the  proper  words  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
necessary  restructuring  of  political  and  economic  training:  "complete 
renovation."  No  less.  This  is  not  a  question  of  further  additions  or  repairs 
(even  major)  but  of  "resmelting,"  of  totally  changing  the  entire  system  as  a 
whole  and  the  entire  obsolete  method  practiced  in  political  education. 

A  large  number  of  problems  must  be  discussed  and  solved.  Let  me  touch  upon 
one  which  is  of  basic  strategic  significance  and  is  bound  to  hold  a  leading 
position  in  political  education.  For  some  reason,  however,  it  has  not  been 
included  in  the  document  under  discussion:  dialectics. 

We  know  that  today  the  party  sets  great  hope  on  the  new  style  of  thinking. 
Actually,  this  new  style  could  become  a  powerful  booster  of  acceleration  and 
restructuring.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  plan  also  calls  for 
restructuring  the  method  itself  for  teaching  how  to  think,  for  the  current 
method  is  totally  inefficient. 

"The  new  way  of  thinking  which  everyone  must  master  is  dialectical,"  M.S. 
Gorbachev  emphasized  at  the  All-Union  Conference  of  Heads  of  Departments  of 
Social  Sciences.  As  the  largest  of  organizations,  the  political  training 
system  could  assume  a  considerable  share  of  the  work  on  developing  such  a  way 
of  thinking. 

The  novelty  of  the  situation  is  that  practical  work  today  miast  deal  with  the 
type  of  phenomena  and  tasks  for  which  traditional  empirical  methods  are 
helpless.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  old  way  of  thinking  (ordinary, 
basic,  developed  spontaneously  on  the  foundations  of  the  siitplest  forms  of  the 
labor  of  the  partial  worker  in  the  reproduction  of  the  external  forms  and 
relations  among  objects)  has  exhausted  its  possibilities  and  has  limited 
(reduced)  the  range  of  its  competence.  The  efficient  solution  of  different 
problems  requires  the  use  of  dialectics  and  of  its  method  for  identifying  the 
nature  of  one  or  another  item  or  phenomenon  and  developing  thinking  and 
knowledge  through  contradictions.  It  is  precisely  this  principle  that  must 
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become  the  base  of  VUZ  curriculums  and  methods  for  teaching  the  social 
sciences.  Ihe  same  should  apply  to  the  vrork  of  seminars  within  the  political 
training  system. 

So  far,  in  the  area  of  understanding  contradictions,  what  we  mostly  do  is 
collect  dialectical-seeming  images  and  situations,  which  clearly  prove  the 
incompatibility  or  clash  of  opposites,  "dialectical  imitations,"  i.e., 
ordinary  dialectics  which  replaces  the  nature  of  contradictions  with 
dialectical-seeming  expressions  of  the  "on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hard" 
variety. 

Without  converting  theory  into  a  manual  for  action,  and  without  converting 
theoretical  concepts  to  practical  results  in  the  activities  of  every  Soviet 
person,  political  training  becomes  simple  instruction.  Incidentally  (or, 
actually,  not  incidentally  at  all) ,  such  a  shortcoming  exists  today,  and  the 
criticism  of  it  in  the  draft,  as  well  as  emphasizing  the  need  for  efficient 
training,  are  entirely  pertinent.  As  to  efficiency,  I  would  include  in  the 
text  Lenin's  convincing  statement.  Eirphasizing  that  Marxist  doctrine  should 
be  considered  a  "manual  for  action,"  Lenin  cautioned  us  that  if  we  ignore  this 
"we  are  making  Marxism  one-sided,  distorted  and  dead.  We  take  out  of  it  its 
living  soul,  we  undermine  its  basic  theoretical  foundation — dialectics  and  the 
theory  of  the  conpr^ensive  and  very  contradictory  historical  development;  we 
undermine  its  ties  with  specific  practical  tasks  of  our  age,  vAiich  may  change 
at  each  new  turn  in  history"  ("Poln.  Sc±»r.  Soch."  [Cortplete  Collected  Works], 
vol  20,  p  84) . 

Now  as  to  the  major  charge  levied  in  the  draft  at  managing  workers,  viiich  is 
that  they  are  performing  their  control  functions  in  the  political  training  of 
cadres  poorly.  At  this  point  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  education  of  these 
comrades.  Constant  theoretical  irtprovement  is  exceptionally  important  and 
responsible.  Their  theoretical  training  should  be  continuing,  not  in  the 
quiet  of  their  offices,  alone,  but  in  working  circles  and  seminars,  together 
with  the  workers  to  v^om  they  must  set  an  example  in  terms  of  attendance  and 
profound  study.  Their  attendance  must  not  be  simply  supervisory  or 
ostentatious  but  must  involve  actual  steady  work  (training)  alongside  their 
party  or  work  comrades,  as  equals.  So-called  independent  work  based  on  an 
individual  plan  (even  if  it  indeed  takes  place) ,  as  practical  experience 
confirms,  is  ineffective.  The  draft  basic  directions  of  restructuring  of 
political  and  economic  training  should  include  a  stipulation  which  would 
mandate  all  managers  of  enterprises  and  party  organizations  steadily  to 
improve  their  knowledge  at  seminars. 

In  the  political  training  system  we  must  rely  not  on  control  but  on  interest. 
So  far  no  control  has  ever  developed  any  kind  of  outlook.  It  is  precisely 
interest  that  must  be  created,  developed,  shaped  and  steadily  supported. 
Interest  and  interest  only  is  an  indicator  of  the  successful  work  of  the 
political  training  system  and  its  sensible  organization.  In  this  respect,  in 
our  view,  the  assertion  included  in  Part  6  of  the  draft,  viiich  stipulates  that 
"a  real  change  in  political  and  economic  training  can  take  place  only  if  every 
party  member  has  creatively  mastered  theory..."  is  not  entirely  accurate.  It 
is  precisely  the  opposite  that  must  prevail.  Every  party  member  will 
creatively  master  theory  only  if  a  change  has  been  made  in  political  training. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  dialectical  materialism,  it  is 
not  society  that  is  a  sum  of  individuals  (creative  or  not)  but,  conversely,  it 
is  man,  with  his  creative  or  noncreative  potential,  vho  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  sum  of  social  relations.  Creativity  must  be  developed,  and  that  can  be 
accoirpli^ed  only  by  voluntary  means.  If  every  individual  can  master  theory 
by  himself,  and  master  it  creatively  at  that,  v^y  would  he  need  a  political 
training  system? 

It  is  very  iirportant  to  develop  an  interest  in  and  taste  for  reading  and  for 
the  thorough  study  of  the  works  of  the  Marxist  classics.  As  the  document 
states,  "In  studying  the  real  processes  which  take  place  in  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  members  of  the  CPSU  must  rely  on  the  theoretical 
legacy  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin....  Everyone  must  profoundly  study  V.I. 
Lenin's  works...."  From  whom  could  we  learn  dialectics  if  not  from  those  viio 
developed  it  as  a  doctrine?  Their  works  must  be  read  in  full,  not  in  bits,  or 
pages  recommended  for  seminar  purposes.  The  study  of  such  truncated  works 
would  not  tell  us  vhat  the  authors  wanted  us  to  know.  It  would  be  as  though 
the  only  reason  for  their  work  was  to  "answer"  questions  asked  in  curriculums. 
It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  situation  is  such  that  one  could 
graduate  from  an  evening  university  or  even  a  full-time  philosophy  department 
without  ever  reading  from  beginning  to  end  a  single  work  of  the  classics. 
Could  we  hope  that  with  such  prepared  treatment  knowledge  could  become  a 
method,  a  means  of  obtaining  new  knowledge  and  transforming  reality? 
Naturally,  the  answer  is  no. 

Understandably,  the  understanding  of  classical  works  is  difficult  but  not 
iitpossible.  Let  us  remember  that  Lenin  described  quite  ccttplex  works  written 
by  Engels,  such  as  "Anti-Duhring"  and  "Ludwig  Feuerbach"  as  handbooks  for  any 
coi^ientious  worker.  Yes,  precisely,  conscientious.  That  is  vhy  the  draft 
stipulates  that  the  "corps  of  propagandists  must  be  reinforced  by  broadly 

educated  people  wito  a  taste  for  theory _ "  Obviously,  at  this  point  we 

should  add  "and  decisively  get  rid  of  those  vho  lack  such  qualities,"  so  that 
we  would  not  end  up  by  replacing  original  thought  with  talk  about  the 
"importance  of  original  thinking." 

Another  aspect  of  this  document  should  not  be  ignored.  It  stipulates  that  the 
purpose  of  political  training  is  "to  contribute  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  profound  mastery  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  the  working  people 
consciously  participate  in  the  formulation  of  party  policy. ..."  I  see  here  at 
least  two  difficulties.  First,  how  specifically  to  set  up  the  mechanism  in 
motion,  so  that  ideas  to  make  "^eir  way  from  the  masses  and  from  individuals 
Inwards,  and  to  integrate  them  in  party  policy?  Second,  how  to  see  to  it  that 
such  recommendations  are  highly  competent  and  have  been  formulated  from  the 
positions  "and  on  the  basis  of  the  profound  mastery  of  Marxist-Leninist 
theory?"  Everyone  knows  what  is  bad  and  intuitively  feels  how  not  to  do 
things.  But  what  happens  to  "how  to  do  things"  and  how  to  do  "good?"  There 
are  plenty  of  recommendations  but  good  recommendations,  particulcurly  in  terms 
of  theory,  are  in  short  supply. 

Finally,  the  stipulation  on  the  political  training  system  should  promote 
Lenin  I  s  idea  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  matter  of  education,  ipbringing  and 
learning  should  be  concentrated  on  develcping  oamniunist  morality.  It  is  not  a 
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question  of  teaching  a  course  of  ethics,  rules  of  b^avior,  and  so  on,  but 
precisely  of  the  fact  that  any  form  of  Vacation  must  be  the  education  of  a 
communist.  All  types  of  training  have  the  task  of  teaching  communi^,  of 
shaping  communists.  This  applies  to  an  even  greater  extent  to  the  politic^ 
education  system.  "To  learn  oomraunism"  must  be  the  slogan,  the  itain  trend  in 
the  work  of  the  political  education  system  (that  is  vAiat  N.K.  Krupskaya,  the 
first  chairmcin  of  the  Main  Political  Education  Administration,  believed) . 
This  must  be  included  in  the  text  which  discusses  the  basic  areas  of 
restructuring  of  political  training. 

CDFYE?IGHr:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda".  "Kommunist",  1987. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


Moscow  KOVIMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  43 

[Text]  A.  Yershova,  deputy  head,  political  education  hovise,  Tajik  ODinraunist 
Party  Central  Committee,  Cushanbe: 

Section  IV  of  the  draft  under  discussion,  which  mentions  improvements  in 
training  and  scientific-methodical  work,  notes  that  the  content,  organization 
and  structure  of  Marxist-Leninist  education  will  require  the  restructuring  of 
training  and  scientific-pedagogical  work.  It  suggests  that  the  training 
process  be  based  on  the  problem  approach,  on  the  dialogue,  coitparison  among 
different  viewpoints,  debates  and  other  active  forms  of  collective  discussion. 

Unquestionably,  the  suggested  method  for  training  offers  tremendous  advantages 
compared  with  lectures,  talks  or  stories.  However,  this  will  necessitate  to 
revise  the  textbook  on  the  method  for  party  training,  which  was  pihlished  in 
1978,  within  a  short  time  (preferably  for  the  1987/1988  school  year) . 

Problems  of  general  and  separate  methods  ^ould  include  individual  wrork  by  the 
propagandist  and  a  method  for  practical  training,  study  of  specific  situations 
and  business  games.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  expedient  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  new  school  year  to  publish  for  each  proposed  course,  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  the  method  materials  which  would  describe  the  nature  of  the 
contemporary  approaches  to  organizing  the  training  process.  Experiments 
conducted  in  some  party  organizations  indicate  that  it  is  possible  and 
necessary  to  "turn  upside-down"  the  traditional  structure  of  the  training 
process,  which  should  be  structured  according  to  the  practical  work-talk- 
lecture  method. 

The  content,  the  nature  of  political  self-education  is  ascribed  great 
importance  in  the  discussed  draft.  Naturally,  we  must  take  much  more  into 
consideration  and  use  the  achievements  of  the  science  of  education.  However, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  specific  nature  of  the  party  educational 
system  and  of  students  attending  courses  and  seminars.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  definition  of  political  self-education  in  method  publications  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  propagandists  proceed  essentially  from  the  concepts 
used  in  pedagogy,  without  adequate  critical  interpretation.  In  particular, 
the  emphasis  is  on  total  independence  of  the  trainee  and  on  work  without  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  propagandist. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  etrphasize  this,  the  more  so  since  in  the  immediate 
futiare,  I  believe,  the  role  of  the  propagandist  in  the  development  of  the 
political  self-education  of  the  party  members  must  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  As  of  now,  many  party  organizations  are  already  formulating  and 
successfully  solving  the  problem  of  supplying  all  comrades  engaged  in 
political  self-education  on  the  basis  of  individual  plans  with  skilled  method 
consultants.  In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  write  and  publish  a 
training-method  aid  on  the  method  to  be  applied  in  independent  work. 

V.  Rozanov,  doctor  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  deputy  party 
committee  secretary,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Physics  Institute  imeni  P.N. 
Lebedev,  and  O.  Tumanova,  head  of  the  institute's  party  office,  Moscow: 

The  CPSU  Central  Committee  draft  strictly  regulates  the  number  and  variety  of 
training  coiurses.  Ihis  regulation  conflicts  with  the  long-term  nature  of  this 
document,  v^ich  calls  for  a  consideration  of  reality  in  its  entire  "specific 
variety,  ccaxprehensiveness,  contradictoriness  and  constant  motion."  Ihe  list 
clearly  ignores  a  number  of  topics  vAiich  are  relevant  today,  not  to  mention 
the  need  for  corrections  to  be  made  as  time  goes  on. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  extend  the  list  of  forms  of 
training  and  include  in  them  philosophical  (methodological)  seminars.  This 
fora  is  e^ensively  applied  in  the  institutions  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  upgrading  the  ideological  eind  political  standards  of  highly 
skilled  scientific  cadres  and  is  consistent  with  one  of  the  important 
stipulations  of  the  draft,  vhich  is  "decisively  to  iitprove  practical  returns 
from  training."  The  discussion  of  philosophical  and  methodological  problems 
in  the  development  of  the  science  vhich  is  within  the  professional  interests 
of  the  students  not  only  contributes  to  the  creative  mastery  of  the  ideas  of 
Marxism-leninism  but  is  also  of  major  scientific-production  and  practical 
significance.  Seminars  allow  us  to  solve  problems  related  to  substantiation 
of  research  possibilities  and  choice  of  topics  faster  and  more  efficiently, 
and  determining  the  correlation  between  basic  and  applied  science  and  the  ways 
of  application  of  the  most  promising  among  them. 

OOEyRIon?:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KEBS  "Pravda".  ''Kommunist'*,  1987. 
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TEE  STEREOTYPE  OF  EXPECTATION 

Moscow  lOMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  May  87)  pp  44-55 
[Article  by  Yevgeniy  Aleksandrovich  Temchin,  publicist] 

[Text]  The  program  for  socioeconanic  change,  earmarked  at  the  i^ril  1985  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Plenimi  and  adopted  at  the  27th  Party  Congress,  which  was 
widely  approved  by  society,  has  entered  the  implementation  stage.  A  new 
economic  mechanism  is  being  created  and  economic  management  levers  are  teing 
enacted.  Criteria  such  as  quality  of  output  and  earned  ruble  are  acquiring 
their  true  meaning  and  value.  The  long  expected  process  of  renovation  ^d 
restructuring  of  our  life  and  of  maEcing  revolutionary  changes  in  all  of  its 
aspects  and  rejection  of  customary  dogmas,  has  begun.  The  time  of  discussions 
is  past  and  the  time  for  taking  decisive  action  has  come.  However,  such 
actions  must  be  well  planned  and  include  far-reaching  strategic  objectives. 
Under  such  most  complex  circumstances,  the  level  of  our  self-awareness  and 
degree  of  preparedness  to  act  daringly  and,  at  the  same  time,  cautiously,  so 
that  the  creative  principle  may  prevail  in  all  our  actions,  is  of  tremendous 
irtportance. 

The  work  which  lies  ahead  is  difficult.  It  demands  of  everyone  energy, 
knowledge  and  skill.  However,  there  is  more.  It  also  demands  the 
interpretation  of  accomplishments  and  starting  the  new  stage  in  social  life 
not  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  to  a  relatively  small  sector  of  our  tremendous 
national  economy  vhich,  on  a  national  scale,  holds  a  rather  modest  position, 
for  vhat  took  place  there  in  the  past  and  is  currently  taking  place  has  its 
analogs  in  other  areas.  Errors  must  be  known  and  we  must  learn  from  them  in 
order  not  to  repeat  them  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  dear  reader,  let  us  visit  Karelia. 

Development  Tactics 

The  practical  development  of  this  area  was  undertaken  in  the  first  postwar 
years.  The  European  part  of  the  country,  vhich  had  greatly  suffered  from  the 
fascist  invasion,  urgently  needed  construction  materials.  Cities  and  villages 
had  to  be  rebuilt  urgently;  we  needed  ties  for  railroads  and  props  for  shafts 
and  mines.  We  needed  lumber,  a  great  deal  of  lumber.  But  vhere  could  we  find 
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it  faster  and  cheaper?  Karelia  is  conveniently  located,  with  good 
transportation  facilities  and  its  forests  are  essentially  ripe  and  have  stood 
too  long  and  the  time  to  log  them  had  come. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  Professor  G.F.  Morozov,  one  of  the  foimders  of 
dendrology,  wrote:  "Dendrology  and  progressive  practical  experience  have 
never  considered  the  predomincince  of  ripe  and  old  trees  a  symptom  of 
prosperity. . . .  Progressive  forestry  tries  to  eliminate  the  predominance  of 
ripe  and  old  timber  as  soon  as  this  becomes  economically  possible." 

In  short,  all  that  was  needed  for  undertaking  extensive  timber  production  in 
this  area  was  available. 

Ar^  kind  of  development  begins  with  a  design  or,  more  accurately,  with  giving 
designers  an  eissigment.  Leningrad's  Giprolestrans  Institute  was  given  such 
an  assignment:  find  a  way  to  develop  Karelian  reserves  rapidly  with  the 
lowest  possible  capital  outlays.  The  institute  hastily  unde3±ook  to  plan  the 
layout  of  timber  trucking  roads,  narrow  gauge  railroad  tracks,  settlements, 
sawing  mills,  warehouses,  timber  floating  sections,  etc.  Everything  within 
the  project  was  focused  on  the  single  c±)jective  of  procuring  the  timber  faster 
and,  after  grading  it,  ship  it  out  of  the  republic  where  it  was  urgently 
needed.  Soon  afterwards  echelons  loaded  with  timber  started  coming  out  of 
Karelia  and,  without  any  particular  transportation  outlays,  hundreds  of  spruce 
and  pine  logs  started  floating  down  rivers.  At  that  time  deciduous  timber  was 
almost  totally  ignored,  and  used  only  as  firewood. 

Whatever  the  primary  specialization  of  any  area  may  be,  the  logic  of  its 
development  is  always  the  same.  If  the  area  includes  raw  materials  and  there 
is  raw  material  waste,  a  processing  industry  must  be  developed.  This  is 
economically  expedient  and  that  is  vhat  happened  in  K^lia. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960s,  when  extraction  began  slowly  but  steadily  to 
decline,  the  republic  faced  for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  scarcity  of  raw 
materials.  I^e  young  processing  industry,  which  was  gathering  strength, 
became  excessively  gluttonous.  This  particularly  applied  to  two  giants — ^the 
Kondopoga  and  Segezha  cellulose-paper  combines.  The  former  demanded  nothing 
but  spruce;  the  latter  allowed  other  species  but  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
deciduous  timber.  Such  were  the  technological  requirements. 

Any  new  paper  mill  makes  directors  of  timber  farms  and  basic  raw  material 
procurers  shudder.  The  point  is  that  the  main  tlinber  procurement  enterprise 
in  the  autonomous  republic — the  Karellesprom  All-Union  Timber-Industrial 
Association — was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  ministry  vAiile  the  cellulose- 
paper  omtibines  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another.  Scarcity  of  paper  iiwdta 
the  ministry  develop  at  a  faster  pace  the  capacity  of  its  enterprises 
regardless  of  the  possibilities  of  Karellesprcm  v^ich,  in  turn,  had  no  control 
over  the  raw  material  base,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  third  ministry—the 
Ministry  of  Timber,  Pulp  and  Paper,  and  Wood  Processing  Industry,  which 
assigned  felling  areas  based  most  frequently  on  its  own  departmental 
interests. 
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In  my  visits  to  Karelia  at  that  time  and  meetings  with  local  comrades,  I 
frequently  overheard  their  discussions  on  the  fact  that  tragic  errors  had  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  republic  and  in  the 
very  formulation  of  the  taslcs  related  to  such  development,  that  these  errors 
will  eventually  have  to  be  corrected  and  that  this  will  cost  a  great  deal  to 
the  state,  for  correcting  errors  is  always  much  costlier  than  their 
prevention. 

Everything  that  this  postwar  project  involved  was  based  on  short-term 
developments — the  felling  of  the  timber,  roads  and  housing.  The  term 
considered  was  20  or  at  best  30  years  of  life. 

It  was  then  that  I  heard  for  the  fiirst  time  about  the  need  to  set  vp  a  timber 
industrial  coitplex  in  Karelia,  v^ich  would  include  all  enterprises  dealing 
with  the  matter.  A  single  entity  should  have  handled  planting,  reclamation, 
extraction  and  processing.  This  was  the  only  way  to  manage  efficiently. 
However,  this  was  nothing  but  talk  within  a  small  circle  of  specialists  and 
apparently  never  went  beyond  Petrozavodsk.  Someone  named  Medvedev  at  the 
ministry  was  praised  for  taking  up  the  project  energetically  and  eventually 
setting  i^j  the  complex  in  the  Prikarpatye  area.  It  was  being  said  that  he  had 
been  supported  by  the  Ivano-Frankov  Obkom  and  the  Ukrainian  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee.  The  complex  was  now  gathering  strength,  the  forests  vAiich 
had  been  thinned  out  eis  a  result  of  immoderate  cutting  were  now  being  covered 
with  young  timber,  new  production  facilities  for  timber  processing  had  been 
set  ip  and  so  was  a  system  of  so-called  nonexhausting  timber  utilization,  with 
year-roxand  enterprises,  v^ich  meant  steacfy  jobs  and  no  cadre  turnover  as  in 
Karelia. 

At  a  somevAiat  later  date  I  met  Nikolay  Akimovich  Medvedev.  At  that  time  he 
was  chief  of  a  main  administration  at  the  Minlesprom,  and  his  reputation  in 
the  ministry  was  that  of  someone  quite  influential.  I  asked  him  v^at  will 
happen  to  Karelia  in  the  future? 

According  to  my  data,  ever  since  timber  extraction  had  been  initiated  on  a 
wide  scale  in  the  area,  the  law  of  nonexhaustive  timber  utilization  was  being 
barbarically  violated:  more  timber  was  being  logged  than  grew,  the  stocks 
were  threatened  with  ejdiaustion,  for  reforestation  was  in  no  way  balanced  with 
extraction  and  with  the  possibilities  of  the  processing  industry.  Therefore, 
the  consequences  of  all  of  this  could  be  quite  sad. 

"Yes,  such  is  precisely  the  situation,"  Nikolay  Akimovich  said,  after 
patiently  hearing  me  out.  "We  knew  that  quite  well.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
the  Prikarpatye  area  and  the  same  situation  prevails  in  other  areas,  not  only 
in  Karelia.” 

"But  in  the  Prikarpatye  everything  is  as  it  should  be!  Why  not  do  the  same  in 
Karelia?” 


"The  opponents  are  very  strong,"  he  thoughtfully  answered.  "I  hope  that  the 
Prikarpatye  experience  will  influence  the  Karelian  situation.  Eventually, 
there  will  be  a  complex  there  too...  Life  will  extract  its  price,  for 
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according  to  the  scientists,  the  tune  is  not  so  distant  vdien  it  will  become 
necessary  to  ship  timber  to  Karelia." 

Ihis  conversation  took  place  10  years  ago. 

The  Legacy 

We  see  the  gaping  windows  and  holes  in  the  roofs  of  houses  in  abandoned 
settlements.  The  forest  has  vanished  here,  and  so  have  the  people.  The 
narrow-gauge  tracks  along  vhich  timber  was  hauled  in  the  past  are  covered  with 
young  growth.  The  swamps,  those  beautiful  cranberry  and  cloudberry  covered 
swamps,  the  lungs  of  the  earth  and  the  benefactors  of  life  here  are 
crisscrossed  with  reclamation  ditches.  Since  no  forest  grew  here,  canals  were 
dug  thoughtlessly  regardless  of  vhether  or  not  something  could  grow.  There 
a  plan  to  fulfill.  All  that  is  left  is  scars,  here  and  there  filled  with 
dirty  muddy  water  and,  here  and  there,  dry  weedy  shrubs.  In  the  spring 
floocte,  these  cUtches  take  to  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  all  sorts 
and  jwison,  killing  the  vhitefish  and  the  carp,  used  to  fresh  water. 
Naturally,  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  loss  of  local  water  sources. 

Here  and  there  forest  settlements  remain,  virtually  all  of  them  of  wood, 
little  huts  built  hastily  and  for  temporary  use.  Currently  endless  repairs 
are  taking  place  in  such  settlements  althou^  it  would  be  probably  simpler  and 
less  expensive  to  build  new  housing.  The  rivers  are  now  being  cleaned  from 
^yeral  layers  of  simken  logs  lining  up  the  bottom.  The  swollen  logs  are 
being  pulled  ashore  with  tractors  and  most  of  them  are  immediately  discarded. 
The  cost  of  such  cleanup  is  high,  in  the  hiandreds  of  thousands  of  rubles. 
Timber  floating  was  cheap.  Hcwever,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  leqacv 
of  those  years  is  ©cclusively  bad. 


other  enterprises  are  working  at  capacity.  They  were 
built,  made  of  bricks,  concrete  and  glass,  such  as  to  last  a  century. 
Ec^lJ^y  well  built  is  all  related  to  such  enterprises:  housing,  polyclinics, 
TChools,  kindergartens,  and  culture  palaces  and  homes...  All  of  this  was 
built  not  for  temporary  use.  Such  plans  were  based  on  the  long  service  life 
of  the  enterprises. 


A  great  deal  of  forests  remain  in  Karelia.  All  that  was  felled  was  those  easy 
to  reach.  In  1953,  vhen  intensive  lumbering  began,  reserves  of  mature  timber 
w^e  assessed  at  765  inillion  cubic  meters;  the  last  census,  in  1983,  indicated 
that  the  reserves  totaled  420  million.  Therefore,  if  today's  pace  of  logging 
IS  kept,  there  will  be  work  for  imore  than  40  years  in  the  future.  Meanwhile 
new  trees  will  grow  up.  In  short,  the  situation  does  not  appear  hopeless. 


^  estunated  reserves  are  still  substantial,  vhy  were  villages  and  roads 
aba^oned.  Why  is  it  that  other  estimates,  vhich  were  made  at  the  beginning 

27  lumber  farms  only  13  had  secured  raw  materiali 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  while  the  remainder  would  be  able  to  subsist  for 
not  more  than  7  to  10  years,  and  scsne  of  them  even  less?  Why  is  it  that  the 
output  of  I^rellesprom  is  continuing  to  decline?  In  the  1960s,  vhen  both 
labor  conditions  were  much  worse  and  the  equipment  less  convenient  and 
productive,  more  than  19  million  cubic  meters  were  harvested;  the  figure 
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dropped  to  14  million  during  the  9th  5-Year  Plan,  12  dur^  the  10th  ^  no 
more  than  10  million  in  the  11th.  Why  is  it  that  ey^  S 
computations  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  wc^d  te  ^^idered  a 
success  if  7  million  cubic  meters  can  be  harvested?  Which  set  of  figures  is 
to  be  believed?  Both  are  accurate. 


There  is  sufficient  mature  timber  for  the  work  to  continue  calmly  and 
confidently  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Hcwever,  we  must  begin  by  solving  a 
number  of  difficult  problems  vdiich  will  require  certain  efforts  and  money. 


The  entire  point  is  that  the  mature  timber  is  inaccessible.  There  are  no 
roads,  settlements,  garages  and  repair  workshops.  What  kind  of  logging  is 
possible  without  them?  But  why  not  build  them  on  time?  Why  instead  of 
advancing  toward  such  long-range  stocks  the  Karellesprom  timber  farms  are 
wiping  off  what  is  left  of  the  forests  on  their  territory  while  association 
managers  have  been  steadily  begging  the  ministry  to  lower  their  procurement 
volumes  because  of  diminished  Karelian  timber?  Such  requests  were  backed  by 
coitputations.  Why  did  all  this  happen? 

There  is  no  mystery  here.  The  point  is  that  Karellesprom  had  no  control  over 
the  stock.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  RSFSR  Minleskhoz .  It  was  ttie 
ministry  that  determined  every  year  viho  would  be  logging  and ^ where.  Logging 
in  Karelia  is  the  work  of  some  15  organizations  in  addition  to  the  main 
logger — ^Karellesprom.  The  foresters  themselves  had  their  own  plans.  It  is 
true  that  the  stipulations  for  its  implementation  called  for  sanitary  logging 
and  care  for  the  trees. 

The  Industry  Association  is  very  rich  in  foresters,  money  and  equipment 
and  abundant  manpower.  It  is  a  powerful  industrial  organization.  A  rather 
panii iar  practice  of  interaction  has  developed  between  these  two  subdivisions 
of  the  national  economy.  Every  year  the  foresters  would  assign  to  the 
lumbermen  cutting  areas.  They  could  go  there  and  lay  the  roads,  but  only 
after  the  foresters  would  conplete  the  maintenance  cutting. 

The  lumber  farms  would  lay  roads  to  those  areas  and  the  foresters  would  first 
do  their  maintenance  cutting.  After  taking  all  they  want  under  the  guise  of 
clearing  the  forest,  they  would  let  the  loggers  in.  But  by  then  the  forest 
has  been  thinned  and  the  best  lumber  carried  out.  "What  have  they  left  us?!" 
the  loggers  would  say  indignantly.  "How  can  we  fulfill  the  plan?"  "We  shall 
give  you  other  logging  areas". . . .  and  so  on.  The  loggers  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  not  knowing  exactly  where  they  will  be  logging  next  year  or  the 
year  after  that. . .  Under  such  circumstances  what  kind  of  planning  or  timely 
construction  could  take  place  in  this  area? 

Obstructions 

Today  a  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written  about  restmcturing.  A  variety 
of  broad  meanings  are  invested  in  the  word  "restructuring,"  for  the  process 
applies  to  absolutely  all  aspects  of  our  life:  economic,  social  and  moral. 
The  program,  vhich  was  adcpted  at  the  hipest  party  forum,  set  for  society  the 
historical  task  of  restructuring  and  renovation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
provided  an  essential  assessment  of  the  negative  phenomena  of  the  past,  vhich 
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had  hindered  our  progress.  The  complex  process  of  reconstruction  was 
initiated. 

However as  was  repeatedly  noted  in  party  documents,  this  positive  process  is 
not  proceeding  smoothly.  It  is  encountering  obstacles  of  organizational- 
technical  and  p^chologic^  nature.  The  former  are  usually  the  consequence  of 
the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  it  is  very  difficult  to  restructure  human 
h^vi:^^^*  Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  at  all.  Old  stereotypes  weigh 

^  the  eve  of  the  new  year  1986  I  received  a  telejiione  call  from  N.R.  Gilts, 
director  of  KarNIILP  the  Karelian  Scientific  Research  Timber  Industry 
Institute  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  ringing  me  up  from 
Petrozavodsk.  ^ 

"Done!"  he  said.  "The  association  is  beginning.  Lumber  farms  are  being 
assigned  to  Karellesprom. "  ^ 

"All  of  them?" 

"You  want  everything  at  once.  So  far,  fifte^. " 

"What  are  you  so  pleased  about?" 


.  finally  the  ice  has  broken  and  that  MinlesWioz  is  surrendering 

Its  positions.  The  Prionezhskqye  farm  is  also  being  assigned  to  xas.  Now  we 
can  develop  a  model  of  recoverable  timber  lose. ..." 

Nonetheless,  I  was  pleased  With  the  news.  This  affair  had  been  dragging  for 
10  years  or  perhaps  even  longer  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  had  become 
involved  in  it,  for  I  had  written  about  this  scandalous  case  of 

nongovernmental  attitude  toward  this  project,  the  essence  of  which  was  the 
roiiowing. 

®®^®  territory,  largely  doing  the  same  type  of 
Di^sdiction  of  different  departments  and  greatly  hindering 
^ch  oth^  s  work.  The  first  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Karellespron  and 
the  second  under  the  RSFSR  Minleskhoz.  ^ 

What  started  it  all  was  that  the  workers  in  both  farms,  realizing  the  entire 

coexistence  and  the  extreme  economic 
situation  at  a  party  meeting  and  asked  the  CPSU 
r,hVr^  1?®  ^ykom  supported  them  and,  in  turn,  turned  to  the  CPSU 

Council  of  Ministers  of  the  autonomous  republic 
engaged  in  a  lengthy  and,  as  was  si±»sequently  made  clear,  unsuccessful 
str^le  with  tje  RSFSR  Minleskhoz  for  one  of  these  farms,  suggesting  that  it 
be  transferred  to  Karellesprom. 

I  be^e  acquainted  with  the  development  of  this  struggle  during  one  of  its 
'^^®”  had  transferred  its  own  lumber  farm  to 

experimental  base  for  the  development  of  a  technology  for 
selective  cutting,  something  vhich  had  never  been  prcperly  done  before.  ^  Even 
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thou^  it  obtained  this  farm,  the  institute  was  un^le 
this  project,  for  the  timber  surround^  it  ^s  under  the 
same  farm  which  the  ministry  was  unwilling  to  slender,  tet  ^ 
that  both  forest  farms  brought  no  profit  either 

Association  or  to  the  RSFSR  Minleskhoz.  The  reasons  for  tee  ^ 

resistance  was  that  surrendering  even  a  single  fante  set  a  dangerous 
precedent.  This  could  eventually  spread  throu^out  Karelia  or,  perhaps,  even 
beyond  it. . . .  What  would  then  the  ministry  be  managing? 


This  was  tee  real  underlying  reason.  Many  people  were  aware  of  teis  but 
awareness  led  to  no  action  vhatsoever.  There  were  reasons  for  their  inaction, 
vhidh  I  shall  discuss  later.  For  the  time  being,  I  shall  point  out  ttet  I  ^s 
quite  puzzled  by  tee  fact  teat  Karellesprom  had  been  given  only  15  lumber 
farms .  If  a  decision  had  been  made  to  set  up  a  timber^  complex,  it  should 
cover  tee  entire  Karelian  territory.  Meanwhile,  tee  ministry  retained  under 
its  jurisdiction  21  farms,  i.e.,  tee  majority.  What  kind  of  complex  could 
this  be? 


I  knew  teat  V.S.  Stepanov,  first  secretary  of  tee  CPSU  obkom,  vho  had  been 
elected  teortly  before  the  i^ril  1985  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum,  was  very 
energetic  and  persistent  in  attaining  his  goals.  I  also  knew  teat  he  ® 
firm  supporter  of  tee  organization  of  a  coitplex  and  teat  he  had  rej^atedly 
gone  to  Moscow  to  promote  this  idea.  Nothing  had  happened  imtil  ^ril  1985, 
and  I  was  convinced  teat  nothing  could  happen.  I  knew  teis  from  personal 
experience.  Several  years  previously  I  had  written  about  tee  situatiOT  in 
Karelia  for  one  of  tee  big  journals.  I  was  told  teat  it  could  not  be 
published,  for  such  an  article  could  be  misunderstood.  Thus  and  such  a 
comrade  was  aware  of  the  situation  and  was  exposed  to  tee  conplex.  A  relative 
of  his  was  the  head  of  a  forestry  department  and  there  I  was,  suggesting  that 
a  subdivision  of  this  department  be  merged  with  the  lumbermen.  references 
to  the  views  of  ^jecialists  were  ignored. 


This  comrade  is  no  longer  member  of  the  higher  party  authority.  His  name  has 
cilready  been  forgotten  and  his  relative  is  new  retired.  But  that  was  not  the 
main  thing.  The  main  thing  was  that  prohibitions  regarding  ejqjerimentation  in 
all  areas  of  our  life  had  been  lifted  and,  conversely,  ei^J^iments  were  being 
comprehensively  encouraged.  Who  was  the  opponent  at  this  point?  Who  was 
obstructing  the  matter  now?  And  why  was  it  that  Karellesprom  had  been  given 
tee  farms  located  in  tee  northern  part  of  tee  reptelic,  where  timber 
extraction  was  particularly  poor,  for  vhich  reason  making  mprovements  would 
be  particularly  difficult? 


I  went  to  Petrozavodsk. 

V.S.  Stepanov  was  not  in  town.  He  had  gone  to  Moscow,  again  on  matters  of  the 
association.  I  met  with  V.S.  Posnov,  obkom  secretary. 

•*What  is  going  on,  ViJetor  Sergeyevich?  This  very  idea  is  being  discredited!” 

••Yes,”  he  noted.  "But  we  are  not  giving  up.  The  way  Vladimir  Sevastyanovich 
has  formulated  tee  problem  is  tee  following:  not  only  all  lumber  farms  and 
cellulose-paper  industry  enterprises  but  also  all  organizations  related  to 
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forestaY — ^procurements  and  marketing — should  be  reassigned  to  Karel  1 esprom. 
Uiis  is  the  only  way  to  balance  and  make  consistent  maipower  with  raw  material 
resources,  production  capacities  and  capital  investments.  However,  the 
opposition  is  strong  and  is  being  manifested  in  a  varietY  of  manners.” 

He  told  me  the  following: 

After  the  decision  of  transferring  the  15  lumber  farms  came  frrni  Moscow,  the 
master  of  forests  of  the  Karelian  ASSR,  with  the  full  agreement  of  the  RSESR 
Minleskhoz,  intended  to  frustrate  the  very  idea.  How?  He  decided  to  set 
an  inspectorate  vMch  would  investigate  whether  the  loggers  from  those  farms 
were  not  misbdiaving,  violating  regulations  or  taking  more  than  allowed. 
According  to  the  minister,  this  inspectorate  was  to  number  70  people. 

Naturally,  such  a  service  is  needed,  V.S.  Posnov  explained.  It  had  existed 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  sovnarkhozes,  vdien  something  similar  to  a  timber 
complex  had  ^ been  contenplated.  However,  it  had  12  inspectors  who  were  in 
charge  of  this  project  for  the  entire  republic.  And,  if  you  can  imagine  this, 
they  managed. 

"Has  such  an  inspectorate  been  set  \xp  now?” 

"We  shall  be  setting  it  up.  ^t  not  with  70  people!  Some  15  people  would 
suffice.  The  fact  itself  is  disgraceful.  We  are  engaged  in  restructuring  the 
economic  mechanism  and  everything  is  concentrated  on  the  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  material  resources  and  this  is  vhat  we  get  here.  We  intend  to 
prove  that  the  lumber  farms  were  improperly  selected  and  that  this  would 
damage  both  the  forests  and  the  timber.  In  short,  an  error  was  made  in  the 
selection.  This  is  a  terrible  display  of  departmental  interests....” 

Six^  months  later  another  12  farms  were  transferred  under  Karellesprom 
jurisdiction.  V.S.  Stepanov  turned  out  to  be  a  persistent  man.  However,  not 
everything  was  accomplished.  The  Karelian  complex  was  not  given  the 
procurement  and  marketing  services.  The  transfer  was  opposed  by  Gossnab. 
This^  was  a  new  opponent.  Furthermore,  the  cellulose-paper  enterprises 
remained  under  Minlesbutrprom  jurisdiction.  This  did  not  seem  detrimental,  for 
Karellesprom  is  under  the  same  ministry.  However,  not  everything  is  that 
Although  there  is  only  one  ministry,  there  are  different  main 
administratiors  and,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  Moscow  that  coordinates  their  work. 
Now  the  Karelian  CPOT  Obkom  had  to  fight  on  several  fronts.  As  to  the  first 
enemy,  the  RSFSR  Minleskhoz,  even  it  has  not  been  entirely  defeated.  The 
nunistry  has  surrendered  27  farms  but  has  kept  9  and  is  desperately  fighting 
to  ke^  them  althou^,  frankly,  the  situation  is  now  paradoxical.  There  still 
IS  a  MinlesKhoz  in  the  autonomous  republic  with  a  personnel  almost  as  numerous 
as  in  the  past  although  the  volume  of  work  has  dinn'niRhPd  greatly. 

This  is  restructuring  for  you. 

The  Start 

In  the  past,  Igor  Nikolayevich  Sankin  had  plenty  of  work,  as  it  were.  Now, 
after  Karellesprom  assumed  jurisdiction  over  everything  related  to  the 
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protection  of  the  forests,  reforestation,  care,  reclamation  and  timber 
chemistry  and  many  other  matters  with  which  he,  as  chief  of  the  timber 
industry  association,  had  never  had  to  deal  extensively  in  the  past,  he  had 
more  than  enough.  Add  the  sawmills  to  this.  In  the  past  he  was  concerned 
only  with  timber  extraction. 

TWo  new  subdivisions  were  set  tp  within  Karellesprom :  one  in  charge  of  forest 
management  and  the  other  of  the  operation  of  the  sawmills.  The  chief  of  the 
association  acquired  two  new  deputies:  Yuriy  Alekseyevich  I^abinin  and 
Anatoliy  Ivanovich  Shemelin.  I  had  met  the  latter  several  years  ago,  when  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  a  large  sawmill  and  furniture  manufacturing  combine.  Ke 
had  a  good  reputation:  clear  thinking,  knowledgeable,  a  quick  learner.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  post-graduate  student  by  correspondence.  New  we  met  again 
and,  naturally,  my  first  question  was  hew  he  liked  his  new  job? 

"We  are  restructuring,”  he  answered.  "It  is  tough.  I  have  dropped  my 
dissertation.  By  teirperament  I  am  a  production  worker!” 

"Has  something  been  accomplished?” 

"Something  has.  We  fulfilled  our  plan  for  the  first  semester." 

It  turned  out  that  during  the  first  6  months  after  the  enterprises  were 
transferred  to  Karellesprom,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  timber  output  increased  by  more  than  8  percent  and  exports  by  11.9 
percent.  These  were  good  indicators. 

I 

"How  was  this  accomplished?" 

"To  begin  with,  we  reapportioned  the  raw  material  base  and  assigned  proper 
loads  to  the  enterprises.  Second,  the  possibility  to  maneuver  rapidly 
appeared.  This  was  impossible  in  the  past  and  Moscow  had  to  decide 
everything.  Precious  time  was  being  lost  and  current  problems  had  to  wait 
vhile  matters  vhere  being  coordinated. ..." 

Now  Shemelin  is  able  to  handle  everything  well.  The  work  of  the  foresters  is 
off  to  a  good  start.  Yu. A.  lyabinin,  association  deputy  chief  for  forestry, 
told  me  that  in  1986  the  farms  within  the  association  were  able  to  complete 
their  reforestation  two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  The  lumber  farms  assigned 
equipment  and  people  to  help  the  foresters.  Generally  speaking,  there  were 
many  problems.  Regulations  had  to  be  coordinated  and  a  technology  for 
selective  cutting  had  to  be  developed.  Preper  equipment  was  needed.  For  the 
time  being,  neither  the  technology  is  adequate  nor  is  there  such  equipment. 
Yet  such  logging  could  yield  a  great  deal  of  good  lumber. 

Many  years  ago,  N.A.  Medvedev  had  spoken  of  such  logging.  "No  one  wants  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  problem.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  timber  vhich 
is  being  cut  unselectively.  This  is  simpler  and  more  profitable."  "You  are 
the  ministry,  can't  you  do  something?"  "Orders  will  not  help.  Reality,  the 
circumstances  will. . . " 
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The  circumstances  have  now  arrived. 

"What  is  the  situation  with  selective  logging?"  I  aaT<-pd  I^^abinin. 

"We  are  considering  the  problem. . . " 

"What  about  KarNIILP?  They  seem  to  have  done  something  abovrt  it!" 

have  are  ej^erimental  models  vfeicih  reguire  a  great  deal  more  work. " 

^is  is  accurate.  For  the  time  being,  all  the  machinery  needed  to  mechanize 
toe  processes  of  selective  cutting  consists  of  prototypes  vdiich  are  being 
tested  in  small  plots,  and  slowly  improved.  Things  are  moving  slowly, 
toadmissibly  slowly.  But  how  to  speed  them  up  if  all  toe  institute  has  is 
five  old  metal  cutting  machine  tools,  several  joiner's  benches  and  some  20 
workers.  The  same  number  of  people  are  employed  at  toe  laboratory  which 
designs  such  machinery.  One  could  say  that  the  vhole  project  is  running  on 
sheer  enthusiasm.  Developing  a  set  of  machinery  is  no  sinple  matter! 


"Will  you  establish  experimental  services  and  hire  designers?" 

"We  are  not  dealing  extensively  with  this  as  yet.  We  are  thinking. " 

It  is  strange  that  no  thinking  had  been  done  previously.  For  nearly  one  year 
toe  :^titute  has  worked  under  toe  Karellesprom  system.  Within  that  time 
everything  could  have  been  considered  and  plans  for  toe  future  made. 

Actually,  this  is  not  the  only  strange  thing. 


For  exa^le,  vhen  toe  second  batch  of  limiber  farms  were  transferred  to  his 
assoc:mtion,  Igor  Nikolayevich  Sankin  took  the  managers  of  his  enterprises  to 
1  where  lur^er  industry  operations  were  considered  better  than 

elsevhere.  Participants  in  that  trip  told  me  that  toat  they  saw  in  Olonets 
bec^e  a  revelation  to  many  directors.  They  could  not  even  imagine  that 
^relia  tod  such  splendid  nurseries,  as  good  as  anyvhere  else  in  the  world  and 
toat  all  forestry  work  there  was  strictly  consistent  with  scientific 
recommentotions.  They  were  totally  unaware  of  all  this  until  they  were  taken 
to^  and  tod  s^  it.  Is  this  not  strange?  They  were  not  far  from  the  place 
tod  they  all  tod  transportation  and  all  of  them  knew  that  they  would  have  to 
With  timber  management,  yet  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  curious  enough. 

^tty  matter?  No.  It  may  have  been  considered  petty  in  toe  past  but  we  can 
no  longer  consider  it  such. 


^  visited  a  limiber  farm  well  familiar  to  me,  Which 
a  complex.  I  asked  the  director,  whom  I  also  knew  well, 
x^t  had  b^  accc^lished  to  upgrade  work  efficiency,  vhat  specific  steps  tod 
been  plamed  and  toat  steps  tod  been  carried  out?  "We  are  still  thinkincf  "  he 
answered,  ^^e  are  thinking.  Now  my  deputy  is  a  forester.  We  have  unified 
our  transport  system  and  now  we  have  a  single  transport  facility  and  repair 
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center.  We  have  also  combined  our  bookkeeping  services.  We  must  consider 
further  as  to  vixat  remains  to  be  done. . ." 

Here  again  we  have  thinking,  intending,  considering.... 

At  that  time  I  also  visited  the  logging  center  of  another  lumber  farm.  The 
chief  was  on  leave.  His  deputy  was  Anatoliy  Ivanovich  Dorofeyev,  the 
technical  manager,  a  young  person  who  had  assumed  his  present  position  shortly 
before  that.  The  technical  manager  of  a  logging  center  is  like  the  chief 
engineer  of  an  enterprise  or,  at  least,  the  chief  of  the  technical  affairs  of 
a  shop. 

Dorofeyev  and  I  discussed  the  development  of  reconstruction  and  new  ideas. 

'•What  ideas?"  he  answered,  smiling.  "The  lumber  farm  ordered  that  '^e 
machine  fleet  be  combined.  We  took  the  equipment  from  the  foresters,  which 
they  had  been  keeping  in  the  settlement,  and  put  in  our  garage.  Their 
equipment  was  quite  worn  out  and  needed  repairs.  But  what  kind  of  repairs 
could  we  make  if  we  were  being  given  spare  parts  for  our  own  machinery  only? 
We  had  our  own  balance  sheet  and  they  had  their  own.  Furthermore,  we  do  not 
have  surplus  personnel.  We  shall  to  to  the  lumber  farm  office  to  clarify 
matters.  We  shall  do  vdiatever  we  are  told. 

"Did  your  discuss  your  common  problem  with  the  foresters?" 

"Not  yet."  Dorofeyev  smiled  again,  as  though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
"We  have  not  reached  that  point.  We  are  disciplined  people.  We  shall  obey 
orders.  Why  worry?  The  chief  of  the  logging  center  is  on  leave.  When  he 
returns  something  or  other  will  be  decided..." 

The  next  day  we  went  to  an  open  party  meeting  at  the  main  settlement  of  the 
lumber  farm  complex.  Some  150  people  were  at  the  club.  This  was  the  first 
that  party  members  from  the  lumber  area  had  been  invited.  The  director 
^x>ke.  I  not  find  in  his  report  anything  other  than  general  statements  to 
the  effect  that  restructuring  had  begun,  that  the  people  must  develop  a  new 
work  style  and  become  better  organized  and  that  the  lumber  farm  workers  should 
not  consider  foresters  as  aliens,  as  they  did  in  the  past,  for  "now  we  are  a 
single  labor  family."... 

When  questions  were  asked  about  solving  specific  problems,  the  director 
answered  that  eill  suoh  problems  had  to  be  studied. . . 

Once  again,  it  was  a  question  of  making  a  study! 

"Well,  do  you  know  how  to  work  in  a  new  style?"  I  asked  Dorofeyev  on  our  way 
back  to  the  settlement. 

"The  director  himself  does  not  know,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  Moulders.  "You 
heard  him:  one  must  study  the  problem.  These  people  are  our  superiors.  let 
them  think.  Ifeanv\hile,  we  wait.  When  they  give  us  the  word,  we  will  go  into 
action. " 

Trip  to  Olonets 
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Acjcid^tal  meetings  do  ocx:njr!  I  was  coming  out  of  my  hotel  room  and,  next  to 
me,  Nikolay  Akimovich  Medvedev  was  coming  out  of  his.  We  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  5  years  and  here  we  meet,  in  Petrozavodsk. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  "Things  are  not  going  too  well  with  their  plans." 
What  about  you,  do  you  have  a  new  "I’m  in  charge  of  timber 

resources..." 

Sometimes,  fate  makes  the  decision!  But  was  it  fate?  I  already  pointed  out 
that  Medvedev  was  considered  a  very  influential  person  at  the  Minlesprom, 
where  he  was  chief  of  the  planning-economic  administration.  He  was  an 
and  organized  person,  and  was  highly  valued.  Subsequently,  vhen  the 
ministiY  was  merged  with  the  other  ministry  vdiich  dealt  with  the  cellulose- 
paper  industry,  vAien  it  became  the  Minlesbimprom,  Nikolay  Akimovich  found 
himself  out  of  favor.  The  new  minister  did  not  like  him.  Stubborn  as  he  was, 
many  of  his  views  differed  from  those  of  the  minister,  something  which 
M^vedev  did  not  conceal  but  mentioned  openly.  He  had  his  own  idea  on  how 
thj^s  should  be  in  the  timber  industry,  had  written  scientific  works  on  the 
sv^ject  and  submitted  daring  suggestions  in  the  press.  Essentially,  he 
relieved  that  matters  in  the  sector  were  not  being  handled  properly  and  that 
me  timber  problem  should  be  considered  on  a  comprehensive  basis  and  not 
divided  among  departments.  Perhaps  some  though  should  be  given  to  a  single 
renmol  center,  on  a  level  above  that  of  the  ministry.  Today  we  understand 
\mat  he  was  driving  at,  for  we  now  have  an  Agroprom  and  a  machine  building 
^eau.  According  to  M^edev,  something  similar  should  be  created  to  manage 
the  tMb^  industry.  His  arguments  were  substantial.  He  is  a  great  economist 
and  his  ideas  were  backed  by  proper  calculations. 

Under  those  circumstarees,  frankly  speaking,  Nikolay  Akimovich's  task  could  be 
rensidered  x^ealistic  until  the  April  1985  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum 
^ich  called  for  a  major,  a  revolutionary  reorganization.  Ife  believed  that 
mis  huge  cc^lex  should  operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  without  dipping 
into  the  pocket  of  the  state,  using  subsidies  and  working  at  a  loss.  Today 
such  a  formulation  of  the  prchlem  has  become  the  norm,  vhereas  then. . . 

In  mort,  N.A.  Medvedev  was  transferred  to  a  secondary  job.  Obvioxasly,  the 

^  loiown  and  could  not  be 

ai^idhing.  But  then  a  new  minister  took  over  the  Minlesbunprcm. . . 
Althou^  not  uatoediately  but  eventually  the  people  realized  Medvedev's  value. 

"How  is  the  job?" 


"Normal.  As  long  as  everything  is  in  motion,  the  work  is  being  done." 
"What  brings  you  here?"... 


"Yes,  everything  is  normal, 
impressions  of  the  meeting  at 
lumber  farms. 


"  he  said  after  I  told  him  of  my  initial 
Karellesprcm  and  about  setting  ip  coirprehensive 


"Are  you  saying  that  everything  must  change  immediately?" 
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"I  realize  that  not  everything  can  be  changed  immediately.  But  hew  can  one 
restructure  without  having  weighed  and  considered  everything  in  detail? 
Everyone  is  waiting  for  decisions  'from  above,'  for  guidance.  Why  don't  they 
think  for  themselves?" 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  way  things  were  started  at  the  PrikarpalY®-  I  do 
not  find  anything  unexpected  here." 

Ihat  same  day,  Medvedev  met  in  Olonets  with  V.I.  Frolov,  Kcurellesprom  chief 
engineer.  I  joined  them.  As  I  was  told,  the  lumber  farm  and  the  foresters 
lived,  unlike  elsewhere,  quite  well  together  and  the  managements  of  these 
enterprises  did  not  engage  in  endless  disputes  or  reciprocal  complaints  on 
noncoinciding  departmental  interests.  In  other  words,  they  tried  to  make  one 
another's  life  easier,  rather  than  corrplicate  it. 

The  distance  to  Olonets  is  not  small — 3  hours  by  car,  traveling  at  a  good 
clip.  This  gives  us  time  to  talk.  Naturally,  it  was  a  question  of  working 
under  the  new  conditions.  There  were  many  problems.  There  is  still  no  full 
lumber  complex.  Nine  forest  farms  have  remained  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Karellesprom  and  so  have  the  cellulose-paper  enterprises.  Raw  material 
resources  and  logging  are  under  one  jurisdiction,  the  processing  industry 
operates  separately  and,  as  in  the  past,  Karellesprom  cannot  control  the 
activities  of  the  cellulose-paper  enterprises  and  solve  by  itself  problems 
related  to  supplying  such  enterprises  with  raw  materials,  procurements  and 
production  marketing.  The  problem  is  difficult.  In  1987  the  comprehensive 
liatiber  farms  must  begin  operations  on  the  basis  of  self-financing.  What  about 
timber  management?  To  this  day,  it  is  controlled  by  the  state.  The  forest 
farms  submit  work  reports  on  the  way  they  used  the  allocated  funds  for 
reforestation.  Failure  to  spend  the  money  means  failure  to  fulfill  the  plan. 
The  results  of  such  work  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  work 
indicators  are  based  on  hectares  of  plantings  and  crops  and  money  spent.  It 
is  only  after  10  to  15  years  that  the  goods  produced  by  the  foresters  will  be 
seen,  hew  much  was  grown  and  the  cost  of  logging.  This  is  another  problem. . . . 

All  of  this  Wcis  discussed  during  the  drive. 

In  Olonets  we  were  ejqjected  by  Tamara  Nikolayevna  Kabanova,  chief  forester  of 
the  Olonets  KLETCh,  and  director  Stepan  Sergeyevich  Razdorskiy.  They  had  a 
pile  of  questions  for  N.A.  Medvedev.  He  patiently  heard  them  out  eind  after 
each  request  cis]<ed  vhether  they  had  addressed  themselves  to  Karellesprom  and 
vhat  had  the  answer  been.  It  turned  out,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  they 
had  not  gone  to  Karellesprom.  I  remembered  meetings  in  other  lumber  farm 
conplexes,  involving  A. I.  Dorofeyev,  the  technical  manager,  vho,  according  to 
many,  was  an  active,  conscientious  eind  knowledgeable  specialist.  The  same 
happoied  here:  "Let  our  si:periors  decide.  Meanwhile,  we  wait."  Let  me  point 
out  that  T.N.  Kabanova  is  known  throughout  Karelia  for  her  loyalty  to 
forestry,  to  vAiich  she  has  dedicated  many  years  of  her  life  and  achieved  major 
successes.  I.N.  Sankin  has  cissigned  his  own  directors  to  learn  from  her.  Yet 
it  was  she,  an  energetic  person,  vdio  was  asking  N.A.  Medvedev  to  intercede 
with  Karellesprom  for  a  few  more  C5)enings  for  foresters.  Medvedev  asked  chief 
engineer  Frolov,  vAio  was  present,  v^ether  the  association  could  provide  such 
openings.  The  other  one  noted:  "Naturally,  we  can!  No  c±)jection,  if  this  is 
needed  by  the  work?  But  then  no  one  turned  to  vis. . ." 
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"We  did,"  Kabanova  pointed  out.  "Not  to  you  personally,  and  not  to  Sankin." 
She  named  someone  I  was  vinfamiliar  with.  "He  refused." 

"We  shall  straighten  this  up,"  Frolov  promised,  sighing,  for  some  reason. 
"Ihere  is  not  enou^  time  for  everything." 

I  kept  listening  emd  thinking  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  Sankin  to 
deal  with  everything,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  to  do.  Everycaie  should  work 
properly:  the  entire  machinery  of  the  administration,  the  association  and  the 
enterprise  complexes. 

As  though  continuing  this  thought,  as  we  were  driving  back,  I  listened  to 
Medvedev  telling  Frolov: 

"Do  you  know  what  the  most  important  thing  is  now,  Vyacheslav  Ivanovich? 
Cadres.  We  need  clever  people.  That  is  the  problem.  We  need  intelligent, 
decisive  and  active  people.  It  is  only  with  such  people  that  we  can  cperate 
today." 

"I'm  tired,"  vine}q)ectedly  said  Frolov.  "I  am  ready  to  go  right  now  to  the 
lumber  farm,  to  start  logging.  Ihere  are  so  many  new  opportunities  now..." 

"You  would  be  wasting  your  time,"  Medvedev  shook  his  head.  "Let  others  do 
■^at.  You  must  do  your  own  job.  You  and  Sankin  have  the  task  of  choosing 
intelligent  and  practical  people  and  placing  them  properly,  so  that  everyone 
starts  working  hard.  That  is  the  main  task.  Find  such  people  and  your  own 
work  will  became  more  interesting  and  you  will  forget  about  your  present 
mood. . ." 

1  think  back  of  the  meetings  in  Karelia  and  the  people,  their  concerns 
and  their  worries.  Their  long  hopes  have  now  come  to  an  end,  a  Karelian 
limber  complex  is  being  set  \jp.  Naturally,  there  are  difficulties.  Not  all 
the  problems  vhich  are  mportant  for  its  successful  operation  have  been  solved 
by  the  si^erior  authorities.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  solved  in 
the  immediate  future,  for  they  do  not  require  any  material  outlays.  Ihey  are 
of  an  adminis^tive-org^zational  nature  and  the  only  thing  th^  require  is 
proper  planning,  assessing  and  resolving.  The  much  more  difficult  problem 
involves  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  work.  Ihe  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
elmmate  the  stereotype  of  waiting  for  instructions  from  above. 

"The  self-support  of  enterprises  and  converting  them  to  full  cost— accounting 
will  force  the  people  to  look  at  their  work  differently,"  N.A.  Medvedev  told 
me.  "It  will  force  them,  vherever  necessary,  to  make  their  own  decisions  and 
to  assume  responsibility." 

Yes,  this  is  probably  vhat  will  hajpen  in  the  final  account.  It  must  happen, 
■^e  party  relies  on  this.  But  honestly  speaking,  however,  I  was  hoping  to  see 
in  Karelia  not  exactly  what  I  saw.  I  thought  that  "think  tanks"  would  be 
working  jointly  at  the  farm  complexes,  submitting  to  Karellesprom  suggestions 
of  vhat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  restructuring,  and  that  the 
association  itself  would  have  such  a  think  tank  vhich  would  analyze  and  selech 
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the  most  practical  suggestions;  I  thought  that  the  best  scientific  forces 
would  ]K=>ryimp»  involved,  working  together,  developing  tactical  problems,  based 
on  far-reaching  strategic  objectives.  I  did  not  see  this.  I  saw,  however, 
the  heavy  burden  assumed  by  I.N.  Sankin,  the  chief  of  the  association,  V.I. 
Frolov,  his  first  deputy,  and  several  other  j^ple,  solving  problems  on  their 
level.  What  about  the  others?  Are  they  waiting  for  instructions? 

I  recall  ity  meeting  with  A. I.  Dorofeyev,  the  lumber  center  technical  manag^, 
and  other  personnel  of  the  farm  cotiplexes,  vhom  I  will  not  name,  for  the  list 
would  be  quite  long;  I  recall  their  words  that  they  eire  little  people  and 
theirs  is  not  to  solve  problems.  They  woiiLd  wait  for  superior  decisions  aM 
then  act.  Ihat  is  the  trouble  existing  on  various  official  levels  and  that  is 
vhat  we  must  fight. 

Time  flies.  Several  months  have  gone  hy. . .  Perhaps  something  in  that  distant 
timber  area  has  changed.  But  then,  for  vhom  does  t^  fly  and  for  whom  are 
weeks  and  months  dragging  on  slowly,  in  easy  e>5)ectations? 
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FIEID  AND  SHOP 

Moscxdw  KCMIUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  56-60 

[Interview  granted  by  S.P.  Ginin,  candidate  of  economic  sciences  and  cihairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Kolkhoz  imeni  16  Godovshchina  Oktyabrya,  conducted  by 
journal  correspondent  V.  Kovalenko] 

[Text]  Each  progressive  kolkhoz  has  its  own  features,  path  of  development  and 
ways  of  enhancing  economic  activities.  They  are  dictated  above  all  by  the 
natural  and  economic  conditions  of  a  given  farm.  The  Kolkhoz  imeni  16-y 
Godovshchina  Oktyabrya  has  the  poorest  soil  in  the  Vladimir  area.  In  order 
to  make  such  land  hi^-yielding  and  to  increase  the  output  of  livestock  farms, 
tremendous  capital  investments  were  required.  The  kolkhoz  members  acquired 
these  funds  ty  intensively  developing  auxiliary  industries. 

The  way  in  vhich  a  once  lagging  kolkhoz  became  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
Vladimir  Oblast  is  described  in  a  talk  conducted  by  V.  Kovalenko,  KOMMUNIST 
correspondent,  with  S.P.  Ginin,  kolkhoz  board  chairmcin  and  candidate  of 
economic  sciences. 

[Question]  Stepan  Petrovich,  describe  for  us  briefly  the  conditions  at  the 
farm  vhen  you  eissumed  its  management? 

[Answ^]  Our  kolkhoz  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Meshchera.  Nature  here  is 
beautiful  but  the  land  is  poor.  More  than  half  of  the  fields  and  meadows  are 
swaitpy  and  covered  with  bushes.  The  rest  of  the  land  consists  of  sancty  luirps. 

In  1956,  vhen  I  was  elected  the  31st  consecutive  chairman  of  this  kolWioz,  the 
situation  in  it  was  extremely  difficult.  It  had  450  able-bodied  kolkhoz 
members  but  each  one  of  them  could  work  in  the  fields  and  livestocdc  farms  no 
more  than  60  days  per  year.  Annual  earnings  totaled  22,000  rubles,  and  this 
entire  amount  was  used  to  pay  for  various  services.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  wages.  Grain  and  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  kolkhoz  members  in  such 
small  amounts  that  they  could  not  feed  themselves.  They  cultivated  their 
garden  plots  to  sip)plement  their  earnings. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  was  clear  to  me,  with  ny  training  as  an  economist, 
that  it  was  i^ossible  to  improve  the  farm  and  increase  yields  and  cattle 
productivity  in  the  immediate  future  without  major  ca^pital  investments.  But 
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where  could  this  money  come  from?  We  held  a  board  meeting  cind  decided  to 
establidi  auxiliary  industries  by  choosing  the  method  of  parallel  development 
of  agriculture  and  industry. 

All  of  this  was  not  so  siirple.  It  required  a  close  study  of  demand,  find 
enterprises  v^ich  had  equipment  they  were  about  to  write  off,  find  consumers 
and  solve  packaging  and  transportation  problems.  Initially  we  even 
encountered  some  exposition  on  the  part  of  kolkhoz  members,  vho  believed  that 
they  would  earn  less  in  production  shops  than  on  their  own.  Reality,  however, 
rapidly  changed  the  ideas  of  the  people.  The  money  earned  in  the  kolldioz's 
industrial  ^ops  were  a  substantial  addition  to  the  budgets  of  many  families. 

Steadily,  year  after  year,  inceme  increased.  Whereas  initially  it  amounted  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  rubles,  several  years  later  it  reached  in  the  millions. 
We  began  to  invest  such  funds  in  the  development  of  agricultural  production 
and  the  social  area.  Between  1974  and  1979  our  farm  merged  with  three  lagging 
kolkhozes  vhose  annual  losses  amounted  to  2.4  million  rubles.  Their  long-term 
debts  to  the  state  had  reached  8,454,000  rubles  and  their  short-term 
obligations  totaled  9,733,000  rubles,  or  a  total  in  excess  of  20  million 
rubles.  In  the  first  3  years  of  joint  work,  however,  thanks  to  increased 
industrial  output  and  greater  demand  for  our  products,  we  eliminated  losses 
and  no  longer  resorted  to  long-term  loans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  5- 
year  period  the  value  of  our  capital  assets  had  more  than  doubled  and  working 
capital  had  increased  from  6.5  million  to  10.8  million  rubles.  The  overall 
amount  of  our  cwn  investments  in  production  and  sociocultural  projects  reached 
23.6  million  rubles!  With  these  funds,  in  7  years  the  farm's  economy  was 
radically  restructured  and  improved.  By  the  end  of  this  5-year  period  we  will 
have  repaid  our  loans  to  the  state  in  full. 

Today  the  kolkhoz  has  7  production  shops  which  make  dyes,  house-painting 
rollers,  automobile  seat  covers  and  doll  dresses,  process  lumber  and 
manufactiiring  of  carpentry  goods.  We  also  have  a  construction  shop.  The 
overall  annual  revenue  from  marketing  kolkhoz  industry  goods  exceeds  6  million 
rubles.  We  use  these  funds  to  cover  annual  losses  from  seme  farming  sectors. 

Thanks  to  millions  of  n±»les  invested,  grain  and  potato  yields  have  increased 
drastically  and  milk  sales  per  100  hectares  of  farmlcind  have  increased  from 
380  to  960  quintals.  In  the  final  year  of  the  11th  5-year  period,  sales  to 
the  state  from  our  6,000  hectares  of  farmland  (2,000  of  vhich  arable)  totaled 
5,111  tons  of  milk;  during  the  second  year  of  the  12th  5-year  period  we  had 
already  sold  5,500  tons. 

[Question]  Hew  has  this  affected  the  kolkhoz  members?  How  have  they  benefited 
from  such  an  increase  in  output  and  economic  irrprovements?  Have  they  changed? 

[Answer]  We  succeeded  in  technically  retooling  the  farm  and  increasing  the 
material  well-being  of  kolWioz  members  (currently  monthly  earnings  average  230 
rubles) .  Substantial  social  changes  have  occurred  as  well. 

Production  standards  have  inproved.  All  of  our  animal  husbandry  farms  can  now 
be  described  as  milk  and  meat  production  shops.  These  are  bright  and 
comfortable  premises  lined  with  Dutch  tile.  Here  labor-intensive  processes 
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have  been  mechanized,  including  milk  pipes,  refrigeration  facilities,  rest 
rooms,  food  stands  and  shower  stalls.  Ai^halted  roads  lead  to  the  farms  and 
the  entire  territory  within  them  is  also  asphalted.  A  medical  prevention 
center  has  been  built  at  the  dairy  complex,  with  facilities  for  physical 
therapy,  balneology,  and  physical  culture.  The  central  farmstead  has  an 
outpatient  center  with  dental,  therapy  and  other  offices.  As  a  result, 
morbidity  has  declined  by  50  percent. 

Ihe  school,  vhich  now  works  on  a  single-shift  basis,  was  radically  repaired 
and  e}q)anded.  A  public  bath  with  a  sauna  and  swimming  pool,  a  store  and 
consumer  services  facilities  were  built  in  the  central  fametead.  All  houses 
have  been  supplied  with  natural  gas.  We  have  built  about  8,000  square  meters 
of  housing  with  all  eonenities.  There  is  a  coffee  ^op-cafeteria  vhich  beccanes 
a  club  and  vhere  frequently  entertainment  and  hobby  grovps  meet.  There  is  a 
^lendidly  operating  house  of  culture  at  ParaWiino  village.  A  new  palace  of 
culture  and  a  children's  combine  for  140  places  are  under  construction. 

Successes  in  socioeconomic  construction  have  attracted  young  people  to  the 
kolWioz.  Every  year  30  urban  residents — young  men  and  women— become  meoxibers 
of  our  kolkhoz.  The  boys  return  here  after  their  anty  service.  Young 
families  are  provided  with  apartments.  Ihe  average  age  of  the  koUdioz  member 
is  35  for  men  and  31  for  women. 

The  board  assigns  capable  and  conscientious  people  to  study  at  institutes, 
tekhnikums  and  various  lypes  of  schools.  Almost  all  of  our  main  specialists, 
subdivision  managers  and  heads  of  industrial  shops  eire  local  people,  whose 
tuition  was  paid  for  by  the  kolWioz.  Most  mechanizers  have  secondary  and 
specialized  secondary  training. 

[Question]  As  I  listen  to  you,  iry  irrpression  is  that  everything  seems  to  have 
happened  scm^ow  by  itself,  without  hitches.  Was  this  the  case? 

[Answer]  Naturally,  it  was  not.  We  had  all  sorts  of  problems.  But  let  me 
describe  especially  one  of  them. 

The  long  years  of  kolWioz  practical  ejq^erience  (as  is  the  case  with  many  farms 
in  other  areas)  clearly  proves  that  the  development  of  agricultural  output, 
combined  with  industry,  offers  unquestionably  advantages.  It  ensures  the 
year-round  employment  and  steady  earnings  by  kolkhoz  members.  Guaranteed 
income  enables  us  successfully  to  develop  crop  growing  and  animal  hiisbandry 
regardless  of  weather  conditions.  The  farm  does  not  require  state  markups  on 
purchase  prices  or  subsidies  for  the  development  of  its  economic  base, 
construction  and  upkeep  of  sociocultural  institutions.  This  also  benefits  the 
enterprises  which  sell  us  substandard  raw  materials,  by-products  and  other 
materials  xmsuitable  for  large-scale  industrial  use. 

New  as  to  hitches. 

It  may  seem  that  the  benefits  are  so  obvious  that  a  green  light  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  auxiliary  industries.  In  developing  them, 
however,  we  came  across  major  obstacles  and  abundant  proof  of  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  iitportance  of  this  matter  as  well  as  open  malevolence. 
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For  exanple,  we  cxjnsidered  eis  one  of  our  great  achievements  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  able  to  compensate  for  losses  in  agricultural  production  out  of 
income  earned  by  our  industrial  shops  and  make  the  farm  profitable  as  a  vAiole. 
Ihere  were  those  who  reacted  negatively  to  this  fact.  Some  uninformed  rayon 
cuid  oblast- level  managers  thought  roughly  as  follows:  "the  people  in  that 
kolWioz  do  not  subsist  from  the  land  but  from  of  some  kind  of  commerce. . .”  As 
a  result,  we  were  subjected  to  endless  audits  and  investigations  and  steps 
were  talcen  to  "block"  initiative  and  enterprise. 

On  frequent  occasions  we  were  almost  on  the  verge  of  closing  down  our 
industrial  ^ops.  Of  my  30  years  as  chairman,  no  less  than  5  were  spent  under 
investigation  and  on  no  less  than  10  occasions  I  had  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  not  to  leave  the  place.  There  was  even  an  occasion  when  rayon 
managers  (by  now  they  have  long  stopped  being  managers) ,  accompanied  by  a 
militia  detachment,  tried  to  remove  me  from  ity  position  of  chairman.  However, 
the  kolkhoz  party  members  and  rank-and-file  kolkhoz  members  stood  up  for  me. 
This  angers  roe.  I  am  not  alone,  for  hundreds  chairmen  of  kolWiozes  with  shops 
with  auxiliary  industries  have  been  in  the  same  situation. 

In  the  past  5-year  period  such  investigations  and  audits  were  conducted 
constantly.  All  of  our  book-keeping  records  were  confiscated.  Inventories 
were  taken  and  war^ouses  were  sealed  off.  The  number  of  cattle  were  counted, 
fodder  and  seed  expenditures  were  computed  and  the  use  of  equipment  and 
construction  materials  was  audited.  All  organizations  involved  with  the 
kolkhoz  were  investigated. 

At  one  point,  within  the  kolkhoz  itself  as  many  as  25  people  belonging  to 
different  departments  were  engaged  in  such  audits.  In  addition  to  them,  more 
than  60  kolkhoz  members  were  drawn  into  the  investigations.  They  used  5  cars 
and  that  was  during  the  peak  farm  season!  As  a  result,  the  produce  ^ortfall 
of  the  kolkhoz  was  about  1  million  rubles. 

The  old  approach  to  the  farm  production  structure  remains  the  main  hindrance 
in  the  development  of  industry  in  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes.  Essentially,  this 
means  that  the  farm  should  produce  goods  only  from  raw  materials  provided  by 
the  land  and  the  livestock.  Anything  else  comes  from  the  devil,  for  it  draws 
the  farmer  away  from  his  main  work  and  harms  it.  Such  a  mentality  conflicts 
with  the  interests  of  developing  the  agricultural  econony.  In  frequent  cases 
we  also  come  across  incoirpetent  interpretations  of  CPSU  Central  committee  and 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers  decrees  on  auxiliary  industries.  In  particular,  the 
local  authorities  direct  the  farms  toward  the  use  exclusively  of  their  own  raw 
materials  and  wild  fruits,  berries,  and  mushrooms  and,  at  best,  raw  materials 
and  waste  generated  within  their  cwn  area.  Administrative  prohibitions  issued 
by  higher  authorities  hinder  the  initiative  and  socialist  enterprise  of 
economic  managers.  Frequently  such  interference  leads  to  the  closing  down  of 
industrial  production  facilities. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  conversely,  we  should  ejqjand  the  concept  of  "local  raw 
material  sources"  to  encortpciss  the  regional  level.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
such  local  sources  are  just  dead  weight,  for  lack  of  demand.  This  also 
applies  to  agricultural  raw  material  sources.  Some  officials  are  simply 
puzzled:  '•Why  is  it  that  this  kolkhoz  in  Vladimir  Ctoleist  is  b\:iying  vegetable 
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oil  in  Krasnodar  kray?  Is  it  speculating  in  a  valuable  food  product?"  They 
do  not  even  consider  the  fact  that  this  oil  was  unsuitable  for  hiiman 
consumption  and  was  not  consistent  with  state  standards.  To  the  oil 
extraction  plant  this  was  a  heavy  burden,  particularly  as  there  was  no  demand 
for  it.  We  used  it  to  manufacture  drying  oil.  We  also  purchase  sunflower 
seeds  v^ch  have  turned  rancid,  vhich  is  also  converted  into  drying  oil,  vhile 
the  oil-cake  is  used  eis  cattle  feed. 

Therefore,  such  business  contacts  benefit  both  the  kolkhoz  and  other 
enterprises  which  thus  earn  additional  income.  But  how  great  are  the 
obstructions  we  have  had  and  still  have  to  eliminate  merely  because  the 
custcmer  is  in  Vladimir  Oblast  and  the  seller  in  Krasnodar  or  Stavropol  kray! 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  broaden  regional  boundaries  and  to  lift 
the  prohibition  on  inporting  and  trading  goods.  Trade  on  mutually  profitable 
conditions,  based  on  direct  contracts  between  interested  industrial  and 
agricultural  enterprises  and  organizations  would  expand  the  list  of  usable 
material  resources. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  type  of  economic  thinking  on  all  levels  must  be 
changed.  We  must  once  and  for  all  reject  sterile  efforts  to  control  the 
economy  through  bureaucratic  administration.  Our  time  demands  a  firm 
restructuring  of  all  economic  meinagement  methods  and  the  skillful  use  of 
economic  levers. 

[Question]  What  do  you  consider  economic  levers?  How  do  you  activate  them 
and  what  more  should  be  done  to  ensure  the  fastest  possible  application  of 
economic  administration  and  management  methods? 

[Answer]  Of  late  we  have  earmarked  and  carried  out  a  number  of  steps  which 
help  us  to  upgrade  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  some  production  sectors  such 
as,  for  example,  relations  with  the  rayon  Selkhozkhimiya  Production 
Association.  Our  kolkhoz  has  a  chemization  center.  We  have  signed  a  contract 
according  to  vhich  the  personnel  of  the  center  must  carry  out  the  agrochemical 
work  needed  by  the  kolkhoz.  On  a  contractual  basis,  the  kolkhoz  assigned  to 
the  agrochemists  nine  of  its  machine-tractor  drivers  and  ten  truck  drivers  and 
leased  to  th^  dump  trucks  and  several  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Mjtually  profitable  contractual  obligations  were  assumed,  vhich  must  be  met  in 
o:^er  to  obtain  the  planned  harvests  of  the  crops  we  are  growing  and  procure 
rich  fodder .  The  kolkhoz  pays  for  the  work  done  by  the  agrochemical 
detachment  (on  the  basis  of  70  percent  of  wage  rates) .  Final  accounts  are 
settled  on  the  basis  of  results.  If  the  project  is  profitable  there  are 
marki^s  and  bonuses.  If  there  are  losses,  all  you  get  is  the  advance.  In 
other  words,  the  wages  of  the  agrochemists  and  the  kolkhoz  mechanizers  are 
computed  by  the  most  impartial  "bookkeeper" — the  crop.  This  is  the  second 
consecutive  year  that  we  have  worked  on  such  a  basis  and  have  had  virtually  no 
reciprocal  claims. 

Our  kolkhoz  members  accurately  understand  their  task:  to  produce  within  the 
shortest  possible  time  as  much  food  as  they  can  for  the  people.  To  acccsrplish 
this,  h^owever,  we  must  find  new  reserves  about  vhich  in  the  past  we  simply  did 
not  think.  For  example,  we  could  create  a  different  system  of  relations  with 
the  consimier  cooperative.  We  have  production  facilities  vhich  allow  us  to 
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feed  a  great  deal  more  cattle  than  we  have  new.  However,  we  lack  fodder.  The 
consumer  cooperative  has  the  possibility  of  purchasing  surplxas  fodder  but  has 
no  feeding  facilities.  Why  not  join  efforts?  We  would  obtain  fodder  from  the 
cooperative  fanners  and  produce  meat.  Then,  in  a  jointly  owned  enterprise,  we 
shall  vindertake  to  produce  meat  and  sausage  varieties  and  semi-finished  goods. 
All  such  products  could  be  marketed  through  the  commercial  network  of  the 
consumer  cooperative.  Profits  would  be  shared  in  accordance  with  production 
and  trade  results,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  concluded  ty  the  parties.  The 
prices  of  finished  products  would  be  set  by  the  kolkhoz  and  the  consximer 
cooperative  on  the  basis  of  total  production,  processing  and  marketing 
outlays. 

Such  integration  of  relations  between  individual  parties  stipulates  their 
mutual  responsibility  for  all  stages  in  the  production,  processing  and 
marketing  of  finished  products,  something  which  is  not  applied  today.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  agroindustrial  complex,  today  the  partners  are  economically 
unrelated  in  terms  of  the  end  result  of  marketing  finished  goods.  Such  a 
system  of  relations  would  not  harm  the  interests  of  the  government  and  could 
substantially  add  to  the  food  stock.  The  need  for  svibsidies  and  budget 
ajprepriations  would  be  eliminated.  Gosbank  credits  could  be  used  to  broaden 
the  production  base.  However,  the  practical  application  of  such  a  system  is 
hindered  by  a  number  of  obsolete  instructions  vhich  ^ould  be  revised  as  soon 
as  possible.  Otherwise  no  fruitful  cooperation  with  consumer  cooperatives 
would  be  possible,  despite  the  great  benefits  it  could  yield.  We  have 
estimated  that  if  this  were  to  take  place,  in  the  next  2  years  the  kolkhoz 
could  double  meat  production  and  sales. 

Reality  indicates  that  without  new  economic  management  methods  and  the 
development  of  kolWioz  industry  our  fields  and  livestock  farms  will  be  xinable 
to  produce  more  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  local  state  eind  party 
authorities  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  agroindustrial  integration 
in  many  pjarts  of  the  country  and  comprehensively  to  encourage  the  development 
of  industry  in  the  farms.  This  will  create  additional  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  nonstandard  equipment,  materials  and  raw  materials  vhich  are  either 
unprofitable  or  unsuitable  for  large-scale  industrial  production. 
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USE  OF  THE  WORK  PEACE 


Moscxw  lOMJNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  61 

[let'^  to  the  editors  by  L.  Revutskiy  ,  associate,  GOSNin,  USSR  Gosagroprom, 
candidate  of  technical  sciences] 

[Te>^]^  In  iry  cpinion,  the  existing  approach  to  the  certification  and  iirproved 
efficiency  of  work  places  is  insufficiently  effective  and,  in  many  cases, 
harmful  to  the  national  economy. 

According  to  the  1986  Regulation  on  the  Certification,  Rationalization, 
Registration  and  Planning  of  Work  Places,  the  main  task  of  this  important 
matter  has  be^  reduced  to  rating  work  places  on  the  basis  of  their  technical 
and  orgmizational  standards,  working  conditions  and  safety  equipment.  Such 
ratojig  is  based  on  a  single  method,  regardless  of  the  type  of  work  place,  its 
facilities  and  cost,  production  load  and  shift  coefficient. 

Is  it  yrorth  substantially  to  vpgrade  technical  facilities  and  ccarpr^ensively 
mechanize  and  automate  work  places  with  partial  or  incomplete  production  load? 
To  vhat  extent,  in  mainteining  proper  production  quality,  is  it  expedient  to 
increase  labor  productivity  and  improve  working  conditions  in  such  cases? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we  must  learn,  above  all,  realistically  to 
assess  the  production  load  of  the  work  place.  It  is  important  to  determine  at 
least  two  most  important  work  place  features:  the  volume  of  output  reached 
and  toe  production  potential,  toe  production  possibilities.  The  methodology 
applied  in  defining  such  features  is  a  tcpic  to  be  considered  elsevhere.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  such  a  problem  is  entirely  solvable. 

to  addition  to  determining  toe  degree  of  toe  utilization  of  each  work  place, 
it  would  be  esipedient  also  to  assess  its  cost,  both  general  and  by  individual 
element,  including  maintenance  and  control  outlays.  We  believe  that  such  an 
assessment  should  be  made  at  toe  very  start  of  toe  process  of  certification  of 
work  places  by  qualified  personnel.  The  formulation  and  implementation  of  a 
set  of  steps  vhich  will  lead  to  significant  improvements  in  toe  utilization  of 
toe  production  possibilities  of  a  work  place,  including  its  utilization  at 
full  capacity,  should  be  considered  toe  main  teisk  in  its  rationalization.  A 
rationalization  which  does  not  ensure  a  proper  increase  in  toe  level  of  toe 
production  load  is,  as  a  rule,  inefficient,  unnecessary  and  wasteful. 
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Some  difficulties  exist  in  ensuring  the  full  production  load  of  work  places 
engaged  strictly  in  the  production  of  specialized  items.  In  this  case 
cotpromises  are  possible,  such  as  organizing  the  production  of  nonspecial ized 
items,  desirably  similar  in  nature.  This  does  not  exclude  the  need  for 
keeping  additional  equipment  at  the  work  place  (fittings,  attachments, 
instruments,  metal  goods) .  This  approach  becomes  particularly  justified  in 
the  case  of  costly  and  best  equipped  work  places  vMch  offer  good  or  improved 
comforts  but  are  insufficiently  used  in  two-  or  three-shift  work.  The 
production  of  nonspecialized  goods  could  include  manufactv^ing  parts  of  new 
equipment,  nonstandard  items  and  items  needed  in  the  implementation  of 
rationalization  proposals.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  the  actually 
existing  technical  facilities,  workers  with  different  skills  and  skill  ratings 
could  use  said  work  place  in  shifts,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  produced. 

The  objective  in  formulating  plans  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  work  places 
is  quite  clear  today:  We  must  ensure  their  full  production  load  in  the 
manufacturing  of  hi^— quality  goods  demand  for  vrtiich  is  steady,  at  moderate 
cost,  in  two  or  three  shifts,  and  with  adequate  labor  safety.  Advancing 
toward  this  ideal  will  enable  us  to  make  most  efficient  use  of  the  existing 
production  potential,  save  on  material  resources  and  funds  used  in  new 
construction  and  channel  such  funds,  should  this  be  vitally  necessary,  into 
the  expansion,  reconstruction  eind  technical  retooling  of  enterprises  and  the 
development  of  the  social  infrastructure. 
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MORE  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  EXPERIENCE 

Moscow  KDMMLINIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  62 

[Letter  to  the  editors  by  G.  Agranat,  consultant,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
Institute  of  Geography,  doctor  of  geographic  sciences] 

[Text]  In  my  opinion,  the  more  thorough  study  and  utilization  of  foreign 
experience  could  be  of  great  help  in  the  radical  restructuring  of  many  areas 
of  social  life.  We  cannot  claim  that  no  such  efforts  are  being  made  in  our 
country;  this  is  the  job  of  many  specialized  information  establishments  and 
academic  and  sectorial  scientific  and  design  institutes.  Generally  speaking, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  available  information  probably  exists. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  the  "mentality"  displayed  in  the  attitude 
toward  achievements  in  capitalist  countries  of  our  planning,  economic, 
scientific  and  other  personnel.  Frequently,  excessive  and  unjustified  caution 
is  displayed  concerning  this  experience.  We  usually  hear  that  "The 
capitalists  will  not  tell  us  vhat  to  do,"  that  we  have  "different  approaches 
to  the  work,"  that  "our  conditions  are  different,"  and  so  on.  Understandably, 
from  a  certain  viewpoint  this  is  correct.  However,  could  it  be  that  in 
frequent  cases  this  attitude  reveals  the  aspiration  to  avoid  necessary  and 
serious  considerations  and  the  difficult  matter  of  applying  new  developments 
in  technology  and  organization  of  the  work?  ’ 

We  believe  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  blame  for  this  lies  in  the  existing 
stereotype  of  presenting  foreign  experience.  Frequently  such  information  is 
published  in  such  a  way  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  made  available  to  the  bulk 
of  scientific  personnel,  engineers  and  workers.  Descriptions  of  foreign 
achievem^ts  in  the  press  are  frequently,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
imbued  with  a  one-sided  negative  sociopolitical  assessment  to  such  an  extent 
that,  naturally,  this  does  not  create  a  feeling  of  respect  among  practical 
workers. 

Unquestionably,  criticism  is  necessary.  However,  it  is  both  possible  and 
necessary  to  single  out  in  the  successes  achieved  in  the  areas  of  science, 
teclmology,  economic  management  methods,  forms  of  administration  and  cadre 
policy  in  the  capitalist  countries  that  part  which  is  not  the  result  of 
sociopolitical  circumstances  but  which  is  objective  and  does  not  depend  on 
such  circumstances  and  vhich  develops  vhen  a  given  level  has  been  attained  by 
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production  forces  and  in  scientific  and  technical  progress.  At  that  point  it 
would  be  legitimate  to  conpare  the  situation,  draw  proper  conclusions  and 
draft  certain  recominendations.  Most  works  dealing  with  foreign  experience, 
particulcurly  in  sectorial  information  publications,  do  not  provide  such  an 
analysis.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  open 
discussion  vhich  heis  develc^)ed  in  our  country  on  the  state  of  our  affairs  and 
oiu:  situation,  against  the  backgroiand  of  the  global  economy,  science  and 
technology. 

I  believe  that  the  scientific  study  and  critical  interpretation  of  foreign 
experience  in  various  areas  of  social  life  and,  on  this  basis,  the  formulation 
of  a  set  of  scientific  and  practical  recommendations  should  be  a  target  of 
particular  attention.  We  must  enhance  the  level  of  research  in  this  area 
vhich  must  be  broadened  and,  possibly,  become  better  coordinated  within  the 
framework  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  USSR  State  Committee  for 
Science  and  Technology. 
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iUIfVAMEAXaS  OF  IMXJSTEOAL  SE^ 

Moscow  KOMMDNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  62-63 

[Letter  to  the  editors  A.  Zaporozhets,  docent,  Kharkov  Juridical  Institute, 
candidate  of  juridical  sciences] 

[Text]  In  itiy  opinion,  serious  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  development  of 
company  repairs  and  servicing  of  high-precision  and  complex  ec^ipment  by  its 
manufacturers.  What  is  the  purpose  of  organizing  industrial  servicing? 
First,  the  consumer  is  helped  in  the  use  of  complex  equipment.  Second,  the 
high  quality  of  repairs  is  ensured.  Finally,  such  a  system  enables  us  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  equipment  itself,  for  the  burden  of  servicing  it 
falls  on  the  manufacturer  viio,  naturally,  will  strive  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  quality,  reliability,  functionality  and  information  support  for  the 
equipment  he  produces. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  will  call  for  formulating  legal  regulations 
governing  relations  which  develop  after  the  sale  of  the  equipment,  the 
delivery  of  projects  rea(^  for  use,  and  so  on.  Ihe  initial  steps  have  alreacfy 
been  taken  in  this  area.  At  the  Kharkov  Tractors  Plant,  for  example,  services 
are  provided  through  a  system  of  support  centers  in  areas  of  heavy  tractor 
concentration.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  company  technical  servicing 
of  mining  equipment  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Coal 
Industry.  Here  relations  are  based  on  guarantees  (the  manufacturer  undertakes 
to  eliminate  free  of  charge  defects  found  in  goods  he  has  delivered  or  to  pay 
a  compensation) . 

Nonetheless,  this  is  insufficient,  for  after  the  guarantee  has  elapsed,  the 
equipment  should  continue  to  work  reliably.  There  is  a  need  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  company  servicing.  We  believe  that  the 
manufacturing  plant  should  service  the  equipment  delivered  to  the  national 
economy  for  the  entire  length  of  its  operational  life,  on  the  basis  of  open- 
end  econoitiic  contracts,  directly,  bypassing  intermediary  units.  This  system 
would  provide  a  solution  to  our  old  problem  of  repair  output:  Repair 
enterprises  viiose  activities  are  similar  to  those  of  the  manufacturer  should 
be  reassigned  to  the  manufacturing  plants.  They  could  also  perform  the 
functions  of  dealers  for  many  machine  building  enterprises. 
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The  system  of  coitpany  servicing  could  be  established  during  the  12th  5-year 
period.  Naturally,  the  location  of  repair  enterprises  will  be  determined  by 
the  territorial  areas  of  delivery  of  industrial  commodities,  their 
standardization  and  the  possibility  of  servicing  between  three  and  five  models 
of  the  same  or  similar  items. 
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. .  .TEE  MORE  SUBSTANTIVE  TEffi  lECTURER'S  WORD 

Mcjscow  KCMIUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  63 

[letter  to  tte  editors  by  V.  Frolov,  lecturer,  Zaporozhye  Ctolast  Organization, 
Znaniye  Society,  head  engineer  at  the  Motorostroitel  Production  Association] 

[Text]  In  my  opinion,  it  is  iirj^rtant  today  to  take  a  look  at  lecturers  and 
propagandists  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  age.  I  know  that  our  rayon 
lecturers  regularly  attend  city-sponsored  seminars  and  classes  for  the  oblast 
aktiv.  Frequently,  looking  at  familiar  and  unfamiliar  faces,  I  have 
re^etfully  noted  that  ity  fellow-workers  on  the  ideological  front  are  steadily 
aging.  I  have  wondered  how  young  is  the  yoiongest  among  us?  At  best,  he  is 
about  40  y^rs  old.  What  about  the  average  age?...  Could  it  be  that  age 
disparity  is  sometimes  the  reason  for  the  indifference  displayed  by  young 
audiences  toward  an  aging  lecturer? 

Unquestionably,  mature  lectvurers  have  substantial  experience  in  work  among 
age  and  social  groups  and  a  great  knowledge  potential.  However, 
this  is  not  all.  Young  people  must  be  approached  after  thorou^  preparations. 
It  is  iirportant  to  be  familiar  with  the  psychology  of  youthful  behavior  and 
you^  tastes.  In  ny  view,  if  a  lecturer  is  almost  the  coeval  of  his  audience, 
he  is  the  closest  to  it. 

Naturally,  youth  is  not  the  only  factor  in  engaging  in  propaganda  work  in 
yoi^  circles.  Such  work  also  requires  a  certain  knowledge  and  skills  alrea<fy 
gained  by  the  lecturer;  but  vdiere  and  vflien  have  they  been  acquired? 

Of  late  quite  extensive  training  is  being  offered  to  young  lecturers  by  VUZs, 
technical  schools  and  rayon  and  city  Komsomol  committees.  Such  courses  are 
much  less  frequent  at  enterprises;  furthermore,  they  are  unsuccessful, 
althou^  they  have  many  conponents  for  efficient  work. 

I  realized  this  from  personal  experience.  As  I  meet  today  within  ity  plant 
with  fellow— students  with  whom  I  attended  courses  for  young  lecturers,  I 
recall  with  pleasure  that  short  but  meaningful  stage  in  our  lives.  It 
involved  a  great  deal  of  features,  from  the  stubborn  unwillingness  to  attend 
lecture  classes  to  the  sudden  realization  that  "this  will  work!"  From  a 
ti^tness  in  the  throat  experienced  at  the  initial  lecture  to  the  applause  of 
the  audience  after  it;  from  hurt  caused  by  critical  remarks  to  heated 
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arguments  on  topical  subjects  and  a  real  feeling  that  a  unity  of  views  is 
being  hammered  out.  No  less  inportant  in  the  work  of  the  course  was  the  fact 
that  a  collective  of  like-minded  people  developed  and  a  friendly  atmosphere 
was  established.  However,  the  party  committee  of  the  enterprise  and, 
particularly,  the  person  it  has  chosen  to  organize  and  conduct  courses  for 
young  lecturers  play  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere. 

Our  time  formulates  cottplex  assignments.  Naturcilly,  today's  youth  will  be  m 
the  vanguard  of  those  who  will  fight  for  their  implementation.  It  is 
important  for  their  path  mandatorily  to  cross  that  of  talented  young 
propagandists  trained  in  the  i^irit  of  our  time. 
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IHE  STATE  AEflENISTRATIVE  APPARATUS:  lENIN'S  IDEAS  AND  OUR  TIME 

Moscxiw  KCMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  64-71 

[Article  by  Boris  Mikhaylovich  Lazarev,  professor,  head  of  the  sector  of 
administrative  law,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  the  State  and  Law, 
doctor  of  juridical  sciences] 

[Te^]  ^  V.I.  Lenin  was  the  first  Marxist  scientist  to  conclude  that  the 
socialist  state  must  have  an  efficiently  operating  and  scientifically 
organized  administrative  apparatus.  He  substantiated  the  principles  and 
formulated  the  specific  concepts  for  its  organization  and  activities  and,  as 
head  of  ^e  Soviet  government,  assumed  direct  leadership  in  the  creation  and 
functioning  of  this  ajparatus. 

The  imtial  answer  to  the  question  of  vhether  the  socialist  state  must  have  an 
administrative  ajparatus  and,  if  so,  vhat  kind,  was  provided  by  the  ejq)erience 
of  Paris  Commune.  The  commune  combined  almost  entirely  legislative  with 
executive  funrtions  repr^ented  by  an  elected  authority~the  Council  of  the 
Ocmmune--and  its  ootimissions.  In  stut^ing  this  experience,  Lenin  noted  that 
the  socialist  state  m^t  combine  legislative  with  executive  functions  in  the 
hands  of  representative  establishments  and  provide  broad  direct  democracy 
vhich  would  ensure  a  "tum  to  the  elimination  of  the  state  in  the  sense  that 
not  a  separate  authority  or  separate  authorities  will  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  state  but  all  of  its  members  will”  ("Poln.  Sobr.  Soch.”  [Complete 
Collected  Works],  yol  33,  p  271).  As  to  state  enployees,  they  are  "either 
replaced"  by  the  direct  power  of  the  people  themselves  or  at  least  "put  under 
special  control"  and  "from  a  privileged  stratum"  "become  workers  wielding  a 
particular  'type  of  tool'"  (op  cit.,  vol  31,  p  146).  In  emphasizing  the 
iitportance  of  Marx's  idea  on  dismantling  the  old  governmental  machinery,  in 
his  work  "The  State  and  Revolution,"  Lenin  wrote:  "There  cannot  even  be  a 
question  of  eliminating  officialdom  immediately,  everywhere  and  totally.  This 
would  be  \atopia."  He  also  said:  "...We  want  to  make  a  socialist  revolution 
with  the  type  of  people  who  cannot  do  now  without  obedience,  control, 
'supervisors  and  bookkeepers'"  (op  cit.,  vol  33,  jp  48-49). 

In  characterizing  imperialism,  Lenin  noted  that  in  addition  to  a  primarily 
cppressive  apparatus,  the  contertpora^  bourgeois  state  has  also  an  apparatus 
related  to  the  banks  and  the  syndicates,  which  perform  a  great  deal  of 
accountability  and  recording  operations  and  which  is  something  "like  a 
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skeleton  of  the  socialist  society”  (see  op  cit.,  vol  34,  p  307).  This  was 
followed  by  the  conclusion  that  "this  apparatus  must  not  be  dismantled.  The 
capitalists,  with  their  influences,  must  be  cut  off,  removed  frcm  it.  It  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  proletarian  soviets.  It  must  be  made  broader,  more 
comprehensive,  more  nationwide."  Taking  this  into  consideration,  compared 
with  the  bourgeois  state,  the  socialist  state  "will  require. .  .many  more  state 
officials"  (Ibid. ,  pp  307-308) . 

Several  days  before  the  armed  uprising,  the  party's  Central  Committee 
instructed  Vladimir  Ilich  to  draft  theses  on  the  organization  of  the  fut\ire 
system.  His  notes  on  this  matter  suggested  the  existence  of  a  government 
consisting  of  a  prime  minister  and  ministers.  It  was  literally  on  the  eve  of 
the  i:prising  that  the  Central  Committee  resolved  to  set  vp  a  government  but  to 
name  it  "Council  of  People's  Commissars,"  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
essentially  new  nature  of  such  a  government.  The  Second  All-Russian  Congress 
of  Soviets  set  vp  the  Sovnarkom  headed  by  Lenin.  The  local  soviets  and  their 
congresses  created  ispolkoms  and  their  departments.  The  new  machinery 
developed  as  an  integral  system  of  administrative  authorities. 

The  task  of  reducing  to  naught  "all  officialdom"  proved  to  be  more  difficult 
than  imagined.  In  addition  to  the  siitplest  operations  of  accountability  and 
control,  accessible  to  the  broad  toiling  masses,  the  administrative  area 
included  functions  vAiich  required  specialized  knowledge  and  hi^  professional 
skills.  Under  conditions  in  which,  as  Lenin  pointed  out,  "Governmental 
affairs  have  become  inordinately  more  complex,"  the  decisive  sectors  of 
management  had  to  be  headed  by  people  vho  were  "not  only  unquestionably  loyal 
but  truly  educated  and  possessing  tremendous  capabilities"  (op  cit.,  vol  45, 
pp  349,  105) .  Furthermore,  the  8-hour  work  day  did  not  make  it  possible  that 
"everyone  in  turn"  would  engage  in  administrative  fianctions  after  work.  At 
that  time  by  no  means  did  all  working  people  also  feel  the  need  to  participate 
in  such  work:  the  mistrust  of  the  masses  toward  anything  related  to 
government,  which  had  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  had  not  been 
eliminated. 

The  civil  war,  foreign  intervention,  dislocation  and  hunger,  hindered  the 
radical  iirprovement  of  the  apparatus.  Nonetheless,  within  a  relatively  ^ort 
time,  the  old  apparatus  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  terms  of  social  purpose 
and  structure  of  officials.  Lenin  considered  this  a  fact  of  tremendous 
importance.  "Our  governmental  machinery  may  be  extremely  bad,"  he  noted. 
"Nonetheless,  it  exists.  The  greatest  possible  historical  invention  has  been 

made - "  (op  cit.,  vol  45,  pp  108-109).  A  structural  part  of  Lenin's  plan 

for  building  socialism  was  a  plan  for  perfecting  the  state  machinery  which, 
despite  all  its  ^ortcomings,  played  a  tremendous  role  in  solving  problems  of 
building  socialism  and  defending  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960s  an  underestimating  of  the  administrative 
apparatus  appeared  in  a  number  of  philosophical  and  legal  works.  This 
reflected  rather  si^jerTicial  concepts  concerning  the  time  needed  for  and  ways 
of  building  comraunism.  For  example,  statements  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  role  of  the  soviets  would  be  increased,  the  role  of  the  apparatus  would 
correspondingly  decline;  its  realm  of  activities  would  be  steadily  diminished 
and  within  a  short  time  the  local  soviets  would  be  able  to  carry  out  all  of 
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their  activities  through  meetings,  deputy  commissions  and  aktivs.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  CPSU  program  of  1961.  The  program  was  based  on  Lenin's  idea 
of  V5)grading  the  role  of  the  soviets  in  administration  and  noted  the  important 
role  of  the  administrative  apparatus.  It  also  presumed  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  state  authorities  to  public  organizations  and  of  an  increasing 
number  of  functions  of  executive  ocaiimittee  departments  and  managements  to  the 
permanent  commissions  of  the  soviets.  The  program  stipulated  that 
administrative  skills  must  be  mastered  by  increasingly  broad  masses  vhile  the 
work  of  the  apparatus  "would  eventually  stop  being  a  profession."  To  many 
this  possibility  appeared  quite  imminent. 

Subsequent  practical  experience,  however,  proved  that  de^ite  the  enhancement 
of  their  activities,  the  permanent  commissions  of  the  soviets  were  unable  to 
assume  most  of  the  functions  of  ispolkom  departments  and  administrations.  Nor 
did  transferring  functions  to  public  organizations  become  widespread. 
Broadening  the  range  of  problems  solved  by  rural  soviets  as  well  did  not 
reduce  any  volume  of  activities  of  the  administrative  machinery.  Voluntary 
work  within  the  apparatus,  particularly  in  the  local  areas,  increased.  As  a 
vAiole,  however,  the  apparatus  continued  to  function  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
professional  services. 

Nonetheless,  as  was  noted  at  the  January  1987  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum, 
the  role  of  the  executive  authorities  increased  excessively,  to  the  detriment 
of  elective  agencies;  efforts  were  frequently  made  by  the  personnel  of  the 
apparatus  to  issue  orders  to  soviet  deputies.  "No  executive  authority,  not  to 
mention  its  apparatus,"  M.S.  Gorbachev  said  in  his  plenum  report,  "has  the 
right  to  take  over  the  functions  of  an  elected  agency  and  to  dominate  it." 
Any  weakening  of  management  and  control  by  the  soviets  of  people's  deputies 
over  the  apparatus,  as  practical  experience  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  indicated 
once  again,  strengthens  departmentalism,  parochialism  and  bureaucratism. 

The  new  draft  of  the  CPSU  program,  which  was  adopted  at  the  27th  Party 
Confess,  vhich  indicated  the  way  of  development  of  the  political  system  of 
Soviet  society,  emphasized  above  all  the  importance  of  improving  the 
activities  of  the  soviets — ^the  main  unit  in  the  people's  self-government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  described  as  a  matter  of  great  national  iitportanoe  the  task 
of  improving  the  work  of  the  state  apparatus  and  the  administrative 
authorities,  and  the  struggle  against  bureaucratism.  Let  us  eitphasize  that 
the  active  struggle  waged  against  shortcomings  in  the  activities  of  the 
apparatus  has  nothing  in  common  with  efforts  to  present  it  as  pitting 
bureaucratic  power  against  the  socialist  society.  History  teaches  us  that 
under  the  flag  of  the  struggle  against  bureaucratism  frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  defame  the  apparatus  of  the  socialist  state  in  the  eyes  of  the 
working  people,  to  wealcen  it  and  to  undermine  the  confidence  in  it.  The  true 
struggle  against  bureaucratism  is  not  a  struggle  against  the  ajparatus  but  for 
strengthening  it  by  eliminating  distortions  within  it,  vbich  conflict  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  socialist  state. 

At  each  major  historical  stage  in  the  country's  development,  the  structure, 
means  and  forms  of  the  work  of  the  apparatus  and  the  cadres  must  adapt  to 
changes  in  the  situation  and  to  the  new  tasks  proceeding  from  it.  Unless  an 
objectively  necessary  restructuring  does  not  take  place  or  takes  place  with  a 
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d©lciy,  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  apparatus  declines.  Bureaucratic 
trends  within  it  intensify.  All  of  this  adversely  affects  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  sociefy. 

As  early  as  the  1960s,  the  party  documents  enphasized  the  need  to  irrprwe  the 
administration  in  order  to  direct  it  toward  upgrading  production  effici^cy 
and  work  quality,  achieving  hi^  end  results  and  ensuring  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  anything  available  to  the  national  econoity.  On  the  basis  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  September  1965  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenimi  and, 
subsequently,  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  Party  Congresses,  a  certain  amount  of 
work  was  done  to  perfect  the  economic  mechanism.  During  those  years  the  task 
was  repeatedly  formulated  of  optimizing  the  administrative  system.  However, 
it  remained  iirplemented. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  1970s,  difficulties  began  to  increase  in  the  econoiry.  The 
growth  rates  dropped  and  the  assignments  of  the  9th  and  10th  5-Year  Plans 
remained  unfulfilled.  The  main  reason  was  the  failure  prottptly  to  resize  tte 
entire  gravity  and  urgency  of  converting  the  national  economy  to  intensive 
development  and  the  utilization  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  Work 
aimed  at  improving  management  was  taking  place  slcwly  and  on  a  halfway  basis 
and  its  significance  was  underestimated.  Inertia,  the  ossification  of  ways 
and  means  of  management  and  increased  bureaucratism  caused  a  great  deal  of 
harm  in  this  matter.  A  radical  restructuring  in  management  was  necessary  as 
was  discussed  at  the  April  1985  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum  and, 
subsequently,  the  27th  Party  Congress. 

The  current  reform  in  state  administration  is  distinct  from  the  older  ones  by 
a  nuntoer  of  new  features.  To  begin  with,  it  will  take  place  not  immediately 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  single  stereotype  but  of  experiments  conducted  in  a 
number  of  economic  sectors,  taking  into  consideration  the  specific  features  of 
each  one  of  them.  Second,  it  is  of  a  more  integral,  systemic  nature, 
including  interrelated  changes  in  structures,  functions  and  means  and  ways  of 
management,  work  style,  cadre  sijpport  and,  in  the  final  account,  it  is  aimed 
at  creating  conditions  for  the  efficient  work  of  the  administered  projecte — 
enterprises  and  associations — vhich  are  converted  to  full  cost  accoi^ting. 
Now  the  superior  authorities  must  exert  their  influence  primarily  with  the 
help  of  economic  methods.  In  turn,  all  of  this  is  related  to  upgrading  ttie 
quality  of  planning,  perfecting  the  financial  and  credit  systems,  price 
setting  and  material  and  technical  procurement,  including  the  development  of 
wholesale  trade  in  means  of  production.  Third,  the  efficier^  of  centralized 
management  is  increased  and  the  role  of  the  center  in  the  implementation  of 
the  party's  economic  and  social  strategy  is  enhanced;  at  the  same  time,  the 
practice  of  superior  intervention  in  the  daily  activities  of  lower  units  is 
eliminated.  Fourth,  the  expanded  ri^ts  of  enterprises  and  organizations  and 
the  strengthening  of  their  economic  interests  in  doing  good  work  are  combined 
with  the  development  of  democracy  and  the  increased  role  of  labor  collectives. 

One  of  the  ways  of  improving  the  administrative  apparatus  is  to  optimize  the 
"network"  of  its  central  units.  As  existing  economic  sectors  and 
sociocultural  activities  became  more  differentiated  and  eis  new  ones  appeared, 
the  number  of  central  authorities  of  the  USSR  and  the  Soviet  republics 
increased  and  the  realm  of  activities  of  many  of  them  were  narrowed.  This  was 
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a  direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  people's 
commissariats  (or  ministries,  since  1946)  daily  management  of  each  enterprise 
had  to  be  provided  and  the  number  and  variety  of  such  enterprises  increased. 

There  were  10  union  people's  commissariats  when  the  USSR  was  founded;  there 
were  18  in  1936;  in  1956  there  were  52  union  ministries  and  in  1979,  64.  It 
is  true  that  in  subsequent  yeeurs  two  ministries  were  ocmibined  (cellulose-paper 
and  timber  processing  industries) .  However,  three  new  ministries  were  set 
(for  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers,  construction  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Transbaykal,  and  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables) .  The  establishment 
of  the  USSR  Gosagroprom  led  to  the  merger  of  six  central  authorities.  The 
USSR  Gosstroy,  to  vhich  the  construction  ministries  were  subordinated,  was 
established  in  1986;  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Nuclear  Power  Industry  was  created. 
The  result  is  that  now  we  have  59  ministries  and  a  multisectorial  authority — 
the  USSR  Gosagroprom — cperating  on  the  vmion  level.  Many  state  committees  are 
sectorial — Gosleskhoz,  Goskino,  Gosteleradio,  Goskomizdat,  and  USSR 
Gosprofobr.  A  large  number  of  departments  are  under  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministries.  Usmlly,  the  xmion  republics  duplicated  the  "network"  of  union- 
republic  authorities  of  the  USSR  and,  sometimes,  allowed  an  even  greater 
^lintering  within  the  apparatus.  On  an  average,  each  council  of  ministers  of 
a  \anion  republic  has  under  its  jurisdiction  40-50  ministries,  state  committees 
and  departments. 

Such  an  abundance  of  sectorial  units  makes  increasingly  difficult  the  solution 
of  intersectorial  problems,  the  nuitber  of  vhich  is  growing.  It  increases  the 
number  of  necessary  coordinations  and,  consequently,  makes  decision  making 
slower.  Many  economic  and  sociocultural  sectors  lack  unified  centers.  This 
iirposes  additional  bxardens  on  general  authorities  and  planning  bodies.  The 
narrow  specialization  of  many  sectorial  departments  and  their  multiplicity 
hinder  the  organization  of  intraregional  specialization  and  production 
cooperation. 

Excessive  lack  of  coordination  in  sectorial  management  may  be  eliminated  in 
several  ways.  The  first  and  simplest  is  to  consolidate  ministries  and 
departments  throu^  mergers,  so  that  each  consolidated  unit  be  in  charge  of  a 
sector  or  even  perhaps  subsector  of  the  economy  or  a  sector  in  sociocultural 
building.  The  second  is  to  take  the  example  of  the  USSR  Gosagroprom  in 
creating  multisectorial  authorities  and  eliminating  the  respective  sectorial 
ones.  The  third  is  the  creation  of  authorities  such  as  bureaus  or  commissions 
of  councils  of  ministers  (headed  by  the  deputy  chairman)  for  coordinating  and 
directing  the  activities  of  groijps  of  related  or  intesnrelated  ministries  and 
departoents  (as  we  know,  not  so  long  ago  bureaus  in  charge  of  machine 
building,  the  fuel  and  energy  complex  and  so  on,  were  set  up) .  The  fourth  is 
the  creation  of  sectorial  authorities  superior  to  the  ministries  (such  as  the 
Gosstroy,  vhich  was  established  in  1986  and  is  now  controlling  the  activities 
of  construction  ministries) .  The  type  of  form  to  be  adopted  in  each  specific 
case  is  no  simple  matter  and  its  solution  will  necessitate  serious 
substantiations.  For  purposes  of  starting  a  debate,  here  are  some 
suggestions. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  eipedient  to  reduce  the  number  of  industrial  ministries, 
many  of  vhich  are  currently  very  strictly  specialized  and  vhose  enterprises 
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produce  a  single  line  of  coarplementing  items.  The  creation  of  systems  for  the 
management  of  groups  of  similar  and  interrelated  sectors  will  broaden 
prerequisites  for  setting  up  comprehensive  production  and  scientific- 
production  associations,  scientific  and  technical  intersectorial  centers  and 
other  organizations,  regardless  of  the  departmental  affiliation  of  their 
units.  Unfortunately,  so  far  this  process  has  taken  place  essentially  within 
the  individual  management  sectors  and  it  is  as  though  the  ministries  had 
conspired  not  to  transfer  enterprises  among  themselves.  That  is  why  the 
current  system  of  associations  should  be  reviewed. 

We  must  also  solve  anew  the  problem  of  ministerial  powers.  The  content  and 
style  of  the  work  of  ministries  were  based  on  primarily  administrative 
management  methods  and  excessive  centralization.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
broadened  area  of  economic  management  methods  and  of  enterprise  and 
association  rights  and  their  conversion  to  full  cost  accounting,  the 
ministries  must  substantially  restructure  their  work  and  give  the  handling 
of  current  affairs.  Ihis  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  ministries'  work  will 
make  their  consolidation  more  realistic. 

The  activities  of  the  central  functional  authorities  (Gosplan,  State  Coammittee 
for  Prices,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Gosbank,  and  others)  must  also  become 
subjects  of  restructuring.  They  must  be  relieved  from  dealing  with  current 
problems;  the  scientific  substantiation  of  decisions  must  be  ensxired;  there 
must  be  a  proportional  development  of  the  economy  and  the  social  area  and 
stimulation  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  It  is  inportant  for  the 
plan,  prices,  standards,  budget  payments  and  crediting  to  merge  into  a 
unified,  internally  coordinated  system  of  levers  and  incentives. 

Radical  changes  must  be  made  in  the  work  style  of  the  central  authorities.  We 
must  decisively  reject  the  still  extant  bureaucratic  paper  shuffling.  Thus, 
in  1986  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Electrical  Equipment  Industry  "issued"  about 
10,000  documents  of  eill  kinds.  Althougi  located  in  the  same  building,  many  of 
the  ministry's  administrations  and  departments  communicate  with  each  other 
essentially  in  writing.  This  is  frequently  encouraged  by  the  control  system: 
controllers  put  greater  trust  in  pieces  of  paper  than  the  real  people  vho 
draft  such  papers.  However,  matters  do  not  stop  there.  The  ministries 
frequently  hinder  the  transfer  of  their  rights  to  lower  units  and  continue  to 
perform  a  mass  of  current  functions. 

The  broader  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  associations  become,  the  more 
topical  becomes  the  problem  of  protecting  them  from  violations  by  superior 
authorities.  Such  violations  occur  not  only  as  a  result  of  one-time  orders. 
In  his  speech  to  the  party  and  economic  aktivs,  M.S.  Gorbachev  repeatedly 
noted  that  ministries  and  departments  itanage  (quite  frequently)  to  "swaddle" 
enterprises  and  associations  to  such  an  extent  with  the  instructions  they 
issue  that  little  is  left  of  their  rights  as  stipulated  in  governmental 
decrees.  How  to  put  an  end  to  such  practices? 

Legal  publications  have  suggested  that  enterprises  be  given  the  right  not  to 
obey  what  they  consider  illegal  decisions  of  a  superior  authority.  The 
implementation  of  such  an  idea,  however,  would  threaten  to  undermine 
discipline  in  the  national  economy.  Some  jurists  have  suggested  that 
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enterprises  appeal  illegal  ministry  orders  to  arbitration  authorities. 
However,  this  beccan^  realistic  only  with  the  election  of  enterprise  directors 
and  maJd^  arbitration  i^ependent  of  administrative  authorities.  A  reliable 
protection  of  enterprise  rights  can  be  provided  also  by  the  general 
supervisory  authority  of  the  prosecutor's  office,  providing  that  it  is 
strengthened  with,  among  others,  cadres  of  specialists  in  economic 
legislation.  Once  and  for  all,  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  apparatus 
must  be  made  ^to  respect  the  rights  of  enterprises .  Otherwise  the  new  economic 
mechanism  will  not  function  at  full  capacity.  The  state  must  be  held 
responsible  for  any  property  damage  done  to  enterprises  and  associations  as  a 
result  of  illegal  orders  issued  by  ministries  and  departments. 

As  early  as  at  the  Septpber  1965  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum,  it  was 
^phasized  that  ministries,  making  extensive  use  of  economic  levers  and 
inc^tives,  should  act  as  real  arms  of  the  government.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980s,  industrial  and  construction  ministries  began  to 
convert  to  cost  accounting.  These  ministries  lost  their  status  as 
governmental  authorities  and  became  similar  to  boards  of  big  coiipanies.  The 
supporters  of  "cost  accounting  nd^stxies''  suggested  that  this  model  be  used 
as  a  basis  and  that  ^  such  ministries  no  longer  be  described  as  state 
administrative  authorities  but  as  economic  management  agencies.  However, 
reality  proved  the  weakness  of  such  suggestions.  The  Central  Committee 
political  report  to  the  27th  Party  Congress  emphasized  that  ministries  are 
"institutior^  of  state  administration  responsible  to  society. "  The  purpose  of 
the  ministries  is  to  promote  the  party's  and  government's  policies  in  their 
assigned  areas.  Ministry  "cost  accounting"  is  inconceivable  in  a  system  of 
enterprise  and  association  full  cost  accounting. 

In  a  numb^  of  sectors,  although  many  enterprises  were  transferred  from  union 
to  republic  and  from  republic  to  local  jiarisdiction,  an  excessively  hi^  level 
of  control  over  such  projects  remains.  In  some  cases  this  is  related  to 
setting  up  associations,  trusts  and  other  organizations  which,  unlike  the 
enterprises  within  them,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher  authority. 
Inis  IS  also  related  to  the  fact  that  the  material  and  technical  supplies  of 
enterprises  under  central  administration  are  better  and  their  workers  earn 
higher  salaries  cortpared  to  projects  under  local  administration.  It  is  hardly 
i^c^ssary  to  prove  that  the  subordination  of  enterprises  must  always  depend  on 
objective  factors,  such  as  the  needs  they  meet—local,  republic  or  union-- the 
type  of  raw  material  they  use,  and  so  on. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  housing  and  of  a  number  of  consumer  goods  and  the 
creation  of  a  large  number  of  industrial  enterprises  in  previously  uninhabited 
areas,  many  of  them  have  developed  their  own  procurement  and  other 
nonspecialized  industries,  departmental  housing  and  trade  enterprises  (ORS) . 
Such  territories  eventmlly  become  developed  but  departmental  "trains"  remain. 
In  some  cities,  to  this  day  industrial  enterprises  maintain  their  own  water 
mins,  streetcars  and  bi^es.  Despite  decrees  on  treinsferring  departmental 
h^ing  to  the  local  soviets,  such  transfers  are  taking  place  slowly  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  state  housing  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  soviets. 
It  is  high  time  to  establish  in  detail  what  should  remain  under  the 
jxirisdiction  of  industrial  enterprises  and  departments  and  what  should  be 
transferred  to  the  local  soviets. 
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The  27th  CPSU  Congress  deemed  necessary  that  additional  steps  be  taken  to 
strengthen  territorial  management.  Guided  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
congress,  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  and  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  passed  a  decree  "On  Steps  to  Ensure  the  ]^rther 
Enhancement  of  the  Role  and  Strengthen  the  Responsibility  ^  of  Soviets  of 
People's  Deputies  for  Accelerating  Socioeconcaruc  Develcpment  in  the  Light  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress." 

The  exercise  of  the  new  ri^ts  granted  to  councils  of  ministers  of  repiablics 
and  to  ispolkoms  of  local  soviets  will  significantly  strengthen  toe 
territorial  management  factor.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  bearing  in  mind 
difficulties  in  toe  implementation  of  previous  decarees,  it  is  necessary  above 
all  to  organize  toe  procedural  mechanism  of  relations  between  teixitorial  and 
sectorial  and  enterprise  authorities  under  superior  jurisdiction,  to  make 
parts  of  some  decrees  more  specific  and  ensure  toe  stricter  supervision  over 
toe  implementation  of  their  new  obligations  by  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  traditional  forms,  increasing  use  was  made  of  program-target 
management.  It  had  been  pointed  out  as  early  as  at  toe  25to  CPSU  Congress, 
that  authorities  must  be  set  which  would  be  fully  responsible  for  toe 
implementation  of  programs  and  would  coordinate  the  efforts  of  executors .  The 
need  for  an  administrative  system  for  each  individual  program  was  noted  once 
again  at  toe  October  1980  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum. 

Some  ej^rience  in  such  administration  exists.  Nonetheless,  toe 
organizational— legal  mechanism  for  toe  formulation,  ratification  and 
iitplementation  of  programs  remains  "unpolished."  Perhaps  toe  time  has  come  to 
adopt,  on  toe  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  level,  a  regulation  on  the  procedure 
for  toe  formulation,  ratification  and  implementation  of  programs,  vhich  would 
stipulate  that  programs  must  be  strictly  balanced  in  terms  of  targets  and 
resources,  that  their  formulation  must  come  before  toe  formulation  of  5-year 
plans,  and  that  national  programs  must  be  submitted  for  approval  by  toe  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  or,  respectively,  toe  supreme  soviet  of  a  republic  and, 
subseguently,  mandatorily  reflected  in  5-year  and  annual  plans.  The  central 
governmental  authority,  on  toe  union  or  republic  level,  responsible  for  toe 
program,  should  be  granted  toe  right  to  allocate  toe  resources  for  toe 
program,  issue  instructions  to  executors,  regardless  of  departmental 
affiliation,  and  step  actions  inconsistent  with  toe  tcirgets  of  toe  program. 

Under  toe  previous  management  system,  toe  overall  volume  of  activities  of  toe 
apparatus  continued  to  grow  steadily  as  toe  economy  developed  and  as  toe 
volume  of  sociocultural  construction  increased.  The  growth  rates  of  la^r 
productivity  of  toe  apparatus  were  much  lower  than  those  in  toe  production 
process.  As  a  result,  toe  size  of  toe  administrative  apparatus  increased 
despite  repeated  instructions  on  reducing  it.  Currently  this  apparatus,  vhich 
includes  administrative  personnel  of  enterprises,  establishments  and 
organizations,  employs  more  than  18  million  people.  The  CPSU  program  includes 
toe  requirement  of  reducing  this  administrative  apparatus. 

Practical  experience  indicates  that  this  question  can  be  successfully  solved 
only  by  closely  relating  it  to  other  steps  taken  in  restructuring  management. 
In  other  words,  we  must  convert  to  essentially  economic  management  methods. 
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reduce  administrative  orders,  e>qpand  the  ri^ts  of  enterprises,  establishments 
and  organizations  and  develop  the  principles  of  self-government.  We  must  also 
co^im  a  number  of  authorities,  eliminate  obstructing  units,  and  accurately 
assign  competences  and  responsibilities;  we  must  create 
efficient  and  abolish  bureaucratic  procedures  and  apply  scientific  tables  of 
organization. 


We  ir^t  not  forget  tt^t  the  state  machinery  will  continue  to  work  primarily  on 
the  b^is  of  professional  services  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  increase  exigency  toward  its  cadres.  In  order  systematically  to 
impl^ent  the  cadre  policy  formulated  at  the  January  1987  CPSU  Central 
Committee  Plenum,  changes  must  be  made  in  the  selection  and  placement  of 
personnel,  viiich  would  weaken  the  individual  dependency  of  subordinates  to  the 
bosses^^ch  ^  to  block  manifestations  of  subjectivism  and  favoritism  and 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  principles  in  solving  personnel  problems.  The 
system  of  periodical  certification  of  ertployees,  conversion  to  electivity  of 
enteipri^  and  production  subdivision  managements,  and  consideration  of  public 
option  in  new  appointments  should  contribute  to  strengthening  cadres.  The 
solution  of  ^1  su^  problems  would  be  helped  by  the  adoption  of  the  USSR  Law 
on  Government  Service.  Work  on  this  area  has  been  done  by  the  USSR  Acadetty  of 
Sciences  Institute  of  the  State  and  Law.  ^ 


Ihe  network  of  schools  developed  in  our  comtry  for  training  and  upgrading  the 
1 ^<*"^iJTistrative  cadres  must  be  expanded  and,  above  all,  restructured 
qi^itatively.  Currently  it  is  primarily  sectorial  and  lacks  unity.  The  USSR 
Minvuz,  which  directs  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  institutes  for 
upgrading  skills  is  inadequately  coping  with  this  work.  Taking  into 
practical  requirements,  it  would  be  expedient  to  set  up  a 
m^rk  of  inters^orial  management  institutes  and  secondary  administrative 

^  to  attach  skill  upgrading  institutes  to  large  academic  and  other 
leading  scientific  centers. 


related  to  restructuring  the  apparatus  should  have  clear 
iiS  ™ft.^«x3ate  legislative  acts  and  regulations  dealing 

f^^isteative  authorities.  Considerably  greater  attention  should  be 
^  re^a^ng  relations  within  the  apparatus  (job  instructions, 
goc^ur^w  goint  and  coordrmated  decision  making,  adoption  of  work  rules, 

^icates,  nonetheless,  that  the  formulation  of 
individual  problems  or  levels  of  administration  is 
S'  It  a  more  systematic  approach.  Suggestions  have  alreac^ 

adopting  a  general  USSR  Law  on  the  Organization  of  State 
concretize  the  constitutional  principles  of 
STlaS^  SSs''^®  ^  uniform  methodological  legal  base  for  the  promulgation 

serrate  the  restructuring  initiated  in  our  country  from  the 
Revolution.  Essentially,  however,  both  events  are  inseparably 
means  making  profound  and  truly  revolutionary 
purpose  of  vdiich  is  to  give  socialiSi 
^  aspect  and  to  ensure  the  fuller  identification  of  its  creative 
revolutionary  creativity  of  the  masses  is  the  main  factor  in 
restructuring,  in  order  to  give  scope  for  the  most  powerful  constructive 
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^  _ 4.v,^  labor  and  collective  judgment  of  the  people  it 

force  of  socialism~the  f^  la^r  ^  co  nogv^PSU  Central  Committee 

socialist  self-government  by  ^  ?^he*  first  ^^efficient^rty  leadership 

within  on. 

political  system. 


n«  mjor  stapn  taken  to  taprove  the  c^2  Tf 

will  help  to  solve  the  problem  formulated  by  V.I.  lenm.  raising 
apparatus  to  the  hi^iest  standard. 


OOPmCGHT:  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda”.  ''Kamraunisf ,  1987. 
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RESTRUCIUEONG  AND  lEGAL  STAIUS  OF  STATE  ENTEKFRISES 

Moscx>w  KCMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  72-74 

[Article  by  Mikhail  Grigoryevich  Karpunin,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  and 
Aleksandr  Kuzmich  Kravtsov,  head  of  the  department  of  civil  and  labor  law, 
Voronezh  State  University,  doctor  of  juridical  sciences] 

[Text]  The  use  of  economic  standards  yields  positive  results  only  if  they  are 
stable.  However,  this  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  To  this  day  enterprises 
frequently  demand  amendments  to  their  plans,  motivating  this  request  with  an 
inadequate  substantiation  of  the  plans  or  changed  economic  conditions.  The 
same  type  of  considerations  are  formulated  by  the  planning  authorities  in  the 
correction  of  standards. 

What  does  the  draft  law  say  on  this  subject?  Only  the  fact  that  "Correcting 
economic  standards. . .is  forbidden"  (Article  9)  and  that  "Economic  standards, 
set  for  the  enterprise  are  stable  and  must  not  be  revised"  (Article  10) . 
However,  hardly  anyone  would  start  denying  the  possibility  of  errors  in 
setting  up  standards  or  the  possibility  of  substantially  changing  the 
conditions  governing  enterprise  activities  during  the  5-year  period,  vhen  the 
retention  of  a  given  standard  becomes  difficult  to  justify.  Therefore,  we 
truly  need  a  legislative  procedure  for  amending  standards,  vhich  would  ensure 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  enterprise  as  parties  to  legal  property 
relations.  Obviously,  we  must  comprehensively  study  the  possibility  of 
involving  arbitration  and  court  authorities  in  solving  conflicts  which  may 
arise  on  such  grounds. 


The  situation  related  to  esfpanding  the  rights  of  enterprises  in  planning  could 
be  described  only  as  dramatic.  For  the  time  being,  events  are  developing  in  a 
way  similar  to  those  during  the  economic  reform  of  the  1960s,  when  no 
essential  changes  were  made  in  the  correlation  between  centralized  and 
decentralized  planning,  despite  the  decisions  vdiich  were  made  on  that  subject. 

The  14  July  1983  CPSU  central  Committee  and  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  decree 
stipulates  that  the  5-year  plans  of  enterprises  could  include  a  limited  number 
of  indicators  differentiated  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
TOrk  in  the  re^)ective  industrial  sectors.  There  will  be  specific  lists  of 
ite^  to  be  set  by  suj^rior  authorities  and  considered  mandatory;  the  plan 
indicators  will  be  ratified  on  the  basis  of  governmental  documents  according 
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to  the  sectors  (groups  of  sectors) .  As  we  know,  such  standards  are  not 
observed. 

Usually,  the  enterprises  direct  their  objections  to  plans  to  the  ministries. 
However,  matters  go  farther  than  that.  Without  an  essentially  new  con^pt  of 
planning  on  the  highest  levels,  in  themselves  statements  on  broadening  the 
ri^ts  of  enterprises  will  be  inefficient. 

Could  we  say  that  Article  10  of  the  draft  law  indicates  some  kind  of  new 
planning  concept?  We  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  precisely  this 
article  that  has  triggered  the  most  objections.  It  is  \mclear  and 
conflicting.  This  can  be  seen  by  ccsrparing  its  ^ints  2  and  4  with  Point  5. 
Initially  it  is  a  question  of  the  basis  on  which  the  enterprises  should 
formulate  their  5-year  and  annual  plans.  No  mention  is  made  of  plan 
indicators  isgued  by  su^ierior  organizations.  It  is  then  made  clear  that  such 
indicators  are  nevertheless  set,  vhich  means  that  the  enterprise  must  observe 
them. 


As  the  recently  held  wholesale  fairs  have  indicated,  no  substantial  changes 
have  taken  place  in  wholesale  trade.  The  mechanism  of  assigning  wholesale 
trade  organizations  to  manufacturers,  which  leads  to  the  fact  that  a 
significant  amount  of  unnecessary  goods  crowd  the  shelves  of  warehouses, 
remains  xanchanged.  Great  doubts  are  triggered  by  the  possibility  of 
developing  real  xdiolesale  trade  on  the  basis  of  the  Regulation  on  Wholesale 
Trade  in  Industrial -Technical  Goods,  vhich  was  issued  by  the  USSR  Gossnab  in 
June  1986.  We  believe  that  essentially  it  is  based  on  the  old  type  of 
requests  submitted  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  planning  period  and  on  the 
centralized  allocation  of  stocks.  The  only  difference  is  that  now  such  stocks 
will  be  allocated  to  enterprises  by  organizations  which  have  never  assumed  any 
responsibility  for  the  production  process,  nor  could  assiome  such 
responsibility  virtue  of  their  position  within  the  management  system.  ^  "nie 
draft  law  does  not  provide  a  constructive  legal  foundation  for  a  decisive 
change  in  the  situation  in  this  area. 

Uie  beaten  track  of  distinguishing  between  the  ccmpetence  of  enterprises  and 
of  svj^jerior  authorities,  vhich  hcis  been  followed  by  the  drafters  of  the  law  by 
listing  the  specific  rights  of  enterprises  (Article  4  and  others)  is  hardly 
justified  today.  There  should  be  a  general  standard  stipulating  that  the 
enterprise  has  certain  rights  in  connection  with  the  stipulated  objectives  of 
its  activities.  It  should  then  be  determined,  first  of  all,  what  decisions 
should  the  enterprise  coordinate  with  superior  authorities  (capital 
investments  in  excess  of  a  specific  amount,  and  so  on)  and,  second,  the  nature 
of  regulations  issued  by  the  superior  authorities  (some  plan  indicators, 
prices,  etc.) . 

The  first  23  articles  of  the  draft  law  speak  of  the  enterprise  in  general. 
The  final  24th  article  stipulates  that  the  specific  features  governing  the 
application  of  the  law  in  the  individual  economic  sectors  and  irdividual  typ^ 
of  enterprises  will  be  determined  by  the  USSR  Coxincil  of  Ministers.  This 
article  seems  to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  activities  of  different 
enterprises  will  once  again  be  governed  by  numerous  legal  acts.  Clearly,  the 
law  should  distingui^  among  several  types  of  state  enterprises  different  in 
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terms  of  st^dards  of  economic  and  legal  autoncatiY.  Each  enterprise  coiiLd  be 
classified^  in  one  or  another  level  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  i  by  the 

corresponding  state  authori'ty,  if  necessary,  enterprises  could  be  moved  from 
one  level  to  ano'^er.  A  special  legislative  status  would  be  granted  to 
enterprises  working  on  a  planned  loss  basis.  Enterprises  could  also  be 
granted  their  own  individual  legal  status. 

The  rule  stipulated  in  Article  16  of  the  draft,  according  to  which  if  an 
enterpri^  lacks  its  own  funds  to  pay  for  received  materials  (work,  services) 
ttie  ^ri^it  to  obtain  a  credit,  such  payments  will  be  made  by  the  superior 
authorities  out  of  assets  from  the  centralized  funds  and  reserves,  to  be 
repaid  by  the  enterprise,  is  questionable.  It  clashes  with  the  concept  of 
incre^ing  the  r^ponsihility  of  enterprises.  Its  adoption  would  legitimize 
the  situation^  vhich  exists  in  practice,  according  to  vhich  for  years  on  end 
many  enterprises  live  at  the  ejqpense  of  others  and  of  the  state.  An 
alternative  solution  is  possible  in  this  case,  according  to  which  the 
enterprise  will  be  considered  insolvent  by  the  courts  or  throu^  arbitration, 
should  it  fail  to  pay  its  d^ts.  Should  after  this  the  superior  authority 
refu^  to  pay  its  d^ts  (regardless  of  vfliere  the  funds  would  come  frxmv— budget 
subsidies,  reserves,  loans,  and  so  on) ,  the  procedure  for  foreclosing  on  fixed 
assets  and  thus  closing  dc^  the  insolvent  enterprise  would  automatically  be 
enacted.  would  constitute  a  truly  radical  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 

responsibility  of  all  units  within  the  national  economy  for  the  efficient  work 
of  enterprises. 

Very  close  attention  ^ould  te  paid  to  articles  in  the  draft  law  which 
associations.  What  is  striking  is  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  question  of 
"ente^rises  (associations)”  and,  in  others,  of  "enterprises  and 
associations."  Such  terminology  reveals  different  concepts  in  demarcating 
among  said  terms  and  the  one  favored  by  the  drafters  is  unclear.  Today's 
production  ^  and  scientific— production  associations  are  structured  on  an 
administrative-l^al  basis  and  in  frequent  cases  are  created  only  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  existing  centralized  management  structures.  The  law  should 
indicate  the  possibility  of  making  extensive  use  of  forms  of  civil-legal 
associations  of  ^terprises.  A  number  of  cperating  production  and  scientific- 
production  associations  have  benefited  from  being  restructured  as  civil-legal 
contractual  associations. 

This  indicates  that  mary  most  difficult  prdslems  must  be  solved  in  the  course 
of  the  further  work  on  the  draft  law.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
amount  of  time  this  might  require.  In  this  connection,  let  us  note  the 
of  a  COTtiprcanise  between  the  need  for  the  soonest  possible  adoption 
of  the  law  on  the  State  Ente^rise  and  ensuring  its  highest  possible  quality. 
In  our  view,  it  would  be  admissible  to  adopt  a  provisional  law  vhich  would  be 
subsequently  amended  in  accordance  with  the  new  emerience  broucAt  to  life  bv 
our  dynamic  age. 

00P3®IGHT:  Izdatelstvo  Tsk  KPSS  "Pcavda".  "Komraunist" ,  1987. 
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ENTERPRISE  AND  lABOR  CXDLLECITVE  IN  IHE  PLANNED  EOONCMIC  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Moscow  RCMttJNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  74-76 

[Article  by  Roza  Pavlovna  Malakhinova  and  Tatyana  Nikolayevna  Medvedeva, 
docents,  department  of  political  economy,  economics  faculty,  Moscow  State 
University] 

[Text]  The  objective  possibility  of  a  planned  organization  of  pv^lic 
production  is  the  main  historical  advantage  of  socialism,  based  on  national 
ownership.  This  possibility  is  not  automatic.  It  rec^ires  the  steady 
enhancement  of  the  efficient  utilization  of  all  objective  economic  laws 
operating  under  socialism,  that  of  planned  development  of  public  production 
above  eill.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fuller  application  of  this  law  ttet 
the  task  set  by  the  January  1987  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum  of  restoring 
the  wealcened  authority  of  the  plan  can  be  solved. 

The  social  purpose  of  socialist  production,  as  a  planned  system,  which  is 
operated  "by  the  entire  society"  (Lenin)  and  with  a  vi^  to  ensuring  the  full 
well-being  and  free  and  coirprehensive  develcpment  of  all  of  its  members,  must 
be  clearly  codified  in  the  articles  in  the  first  part  of  the  law  and, 
subsequently,  run  through  its  entire  content.  It  would  be  expedient  in  this 
case  to  be  guided  by  the  stipulation  in  the  preamble  of  the  draft  law,  which 
states  that  the  law  "intensifies  the  centralized  principles  in  solving  the 
most  iitportant  problems  in  the  development  of  the  national  economy  as  a  single 
unit. ..." 

The  concept  of  the  enterprise  eus  the  basic  production  unit  for  the  creation  of 
material  values  does  not  mean  that  the  enterprise  plays  a  main  role  in 
developing  the  country ' s  economic  potential  and  achieving  the  supreme 
objective  of  public  production,  as  Point  1  of  Article  1  stipulates.  These  are 
tasks  on  the  macrolevel  of  the  economy.  The  purpose  of  restructvuring  the 
entire  management  system  is  precisely,  by  expanding  the  autonomy  of 
enterprises,  to  "alleviate"  the  center  and  enable  the  higher  economic 
authorities  to  concentrate  on  solving  the  strategic  problems  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  country's  socioeconomic  development.  Only  thus  can  we 
benefit  from  the  advantages  of  the  planned  economy  and  obtain  the 
unquestionable  advantages  which  national  economic  socialization  offers  in 
lowering  overall  labor  and  material  outlays. 
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Tlie  socialist  enterprise  has  a  double  socioecxDnomic  nature:  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  an  organic  link  in  the  production  process,  directly  socialized  on  a 
national  economic  scale;  on  the  other,  it  is  a  relatively  autonomous  commodil^ 
prx^ucer.  In  the  draft  under  discussion,  these  twin  sides  are  covered  in  two 
points  of  Article  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  state  enterprise  is  the 
"basic  link  of  the  srigle  national  economic  coirplex,"  viiereas  the  second  point 
defines  the  enterprise  as  a  "socialist  commodity  producer."  Ihe  principles 
governing  enterprise  activities  are  correspondingly  divided  between  the  two 
points  of  Article  2:  Ihe  first  stipulates  that  such  activities  are  based  "on 
the  state  plan  for  economic  and  social  development;"  the  second  stipulates 
that  the  enterprise  operates  "on  the  principles  of  total  cost  accounting  and 
”  In  our  view,  this  creates  the  iirpression  that  we  are  pitting 
the  plan  against  the  market.  However,  being  a  specific  socialist  form  of 
eroncstiic  management,  co^  account^  presumes  the  combination  of  direct-social 
with  commodity-moneta^  relations  and,  consequently,  the  ceritralized 
formulation  of  the  basic  parameters  and  conditions  of  enterprise  economic 
management.  In  other  words,  socialist  cost  accoxanting  is  inconceivable 
without  a  unified  plan.  It  is  a  link  in  the  planned  production  management 
system. 

We  therefore  suggest  the  following  te^  for  the  first  points  of  Articles  1  and 
2.  Point  1,  Article  1:  "Together  with  the  cooperative  enterprise,  the  state 
enterprise  (association)  is  the  basic  link  in  the  planned  national  economy. 
In  creating  the  public  product  and  multiplying  the  social  wealth,  the 
enterprise  makes  its  contribution  to  developing  the  country's  economic 
potential  and  to  achieving  the  supreme  objective  of  public  production: 
^urreg  the  growth  of  the  well-being  and  the  all-round  development  of  the 
individual  and  all  members  of  society  and  combining  the  interests  of  society 
with  those  of  the  collective  and  the  individual  worker.  The  socialist 
ent^ri^  is  also  a  commodity  producer  and  reproduces  its  production  assets, 
martets  its  output  and  provides  paid  servicies  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
contrec^,  on  the  basis  of  full  cost  accounting  and  self-financing."  Point  1 
2^  ^ould  start  as  follows:  "Ihe  enterprise  builds  its  activities 
on  the  principles  of  full  cost  accounting  and  self-financing.  The  enterprise 
formulates  its  plans  and  concludes  its  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  state 
plan  for  economic  and  social  development  as  the  most  iirportant  instrument  in 
tee  implantation  of  tee  economic  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 

accordance  with  planned  figures,  long-term  economic 
standards,  state  orders  and  orders  placed  by  consumers,  vhose  stipulations  are 
mandatory  for  the  enterprise."  , 

let  make  particular  mention  of  the  correlation  between  the  basic  functions 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  labor  collective,  as  reflected  in  the  draft  law.  In 
our  view,  ^int  2  of  Article  1  could  be  formulated  as  follows:  "As  the  basic 
STOi^  cell,  tee  labor  collective  of  tee  state  enterprise,  making  thrifty  use 
of  tee  ownerteip  of  tee  vhole  people,  based  on  self-government,  directs  and 
controls  production  and  economic  activities  and  formulates  and  implements 
glans  for  social  development."  Point  3  of  Article  2  should  define  tee 
funrtions  of  tee  labor  collective  in  tee  area  of  production  activities  as 
guiding  and  controlling,  and  tee  functions  of  the  enterprise  as  executing, 
ensuring  conditions  for  tee  scoial  development  of  tee  collective.  At  tee 
ime,  we  must  retain  tee  stipulation  that  tee  labor  collective  autonomously 
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solves  all  problems  of  social  development.  Article  6  in  Section  2  should 
include  the  stipulation  that  socialist  self -management  of  the  production 
process  by  the  labor  collective  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  production  self- 
government.  The  other  eispect  of  socieil  self-government  is  nrplemented  in  the 
social  development  of  the  labor  collective,  directly  and  in  full. 

OOPyPIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  Tsk  KPSS  "Pravda".  ''Komtnunist'',  1987. 
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A  REAL  OR  FICTITIOUS  BROADENING  OF  RIOHS? 

Moscow  R»®CINIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  76-78 

[Article  by  Vladimir  Petrovich  Kosenko,  head  of  sector.  Institute  of  Economic 
Problems  of  the  Conprehensive  Development  of  the  National  Econoiry,  Moscow, 
candidate  of  economic  sciences] 

[Text]  What  strikes  in  reading  the  draft  law  is  the  verbosity  and  declaratory 
nature  of  some  of  its  articles  eind  the  vagueness  of  some  essential 
stipulations.  Exhortations  will  not  advance  the  project.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  not  to  appeal  to  feelings  or  slogans  but  to  earmark  a  set  of  legal 
standards  which  would  provide  the  enterprise  with  the  type  of  economic 
conditions  which  will  make  it  steadily  to  upgrade  technical  production 
standards,  the  enterprise's  r^jutation,  etc. 

Ensuring  the  legal  protection  of  rights  is  an  elementary  legal  truth.  This  is 
"til®  pxorpose  of  the  system  of  judicial  claims.  We  need  a  system 
of  laws  vdiich  would  clearly  and  unequivocally  regulate  the  procedure  for 
filing  claims,  deadlines  and  procedure  for  their  consideration,  and  standards 
governing  the  responsibility  of  officials  and  organizations  which  have 
violated  enterprise  rights,  and  rules  for  compensating  them  for  the  damage 
caused.  The  lack  of  such  legal  instruments  leads  to  the  certainty  that  the 
basic  stipulations  of  the  law  will  not  be  observed. 

This  toeory  has  been  confirmed,  among  others,  by  more  than  20  years  of 
practical  e3q)^ience  in  the  application  of  the  Regulation  on  the  Socialist 
State  Production  Enterprise.  Following  are  some  of  the  items  in  this 
regulation  the  violation  of  vhich  has  become  the  rule: 

Point  14 :  "Confiscation  and  reapportionment  by  the  superior  authority  of 
assets  from  the  enterprise  fund  is  prohibited." 

Point  47:  "Should  the  superior  authority  change  the  enterprise's  planned 
assignments,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  necessary  changes  in  all 
related  plan  indicators  and  in  the  accounts  between  the  enterprise  and  the 
budget."  If  the  rights  of  enterprises  were  violated  in  the  past,  vdiere  is  the 
guarantee  that  they  would  be  observed  after  this  law  has  been  promulgated? 
The  means  vMch  protect  enterprises  from  administrative  arbitrariness  are  not 
stipulated  in  the  law.  A  significant  part  of  typical  situations  vfeLch  develop 
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in  economic  life  are  ignored  by  the  law.  Thus,  in  frequent  cases  the 
production  program  of  the  industrial  enterprise  is  "overloaded"  with  all 
consequent  financial  results  caused  by  taking  a  significant  number  of  workers 
away  from  the  basic  production  for  purposes  of  providing  "sponsordiip  aid  to 
the  villages,"  work  at  vegetable  bases,  etc.  Are  the  enterprise's  rights 
violated  in  such  cases?  And  if  so  who  will  compensate  for  the  damages? 
Neither  the  raykotn  nor  the  rayon  executive  committee  have  the  necessary  funds 
for  such  purposes. 

Point  1  of  Article  9  stipulates  that  "The  enterprise  will  be  managed  above  all 
through  economic  methods,  on  the  basis  of  control  figures,  state  orders  and 
long-term  economic  standards."  However,  Article  10  refines  this  stipulation 
by  stating  that  planning  the  variety  of  output  remains  mandatorily  centralized 
(based  on  state  orders) ,  as  is  planning  indicators,  vhich  are  not  even  listed 
in  the  law.  Therefore,  in  the  future  as  well  the  enterprise  will  be 
instructed  \^hat  to  produce,  how  much,  when  and  how.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
ask:  What  is  the  core  of  the  contemplated  economic  reform  in  planning?  Does 
it  amount  to  no  more  than  setting  firm  standards?  The  need  for  such 
stability,  hcwever,  has  been  proclaimed  for  years  on  end. 

The  centralized  planning  of  indicators,  reflecting  the  individual  aspects  of 
enterprise  activities,  is  incompatible  with  economic  competition  among 
enterprises  in  meeting  social  requirements,  the  need  for  vhich  is  proclaimed 
in  Point  4  of  Article  2.  Competitiveness  presumes  the  ability  instantly  to 
react  to  changing  market  conditions  and  the  possibility  efficiently  to  curtail 
or  totally  step  the  production  of  some  items  (vhich  are  not  in  demand)  and  to 
undertake  the  production  of  new  items. 

Probably  more  has  been  written  about  the  harm  caused  to  the  country's  national 
econony  from  the  allocation  of  materieil  resources  based  on  ceilings  than  about 
cill  other  econcstdc  problems  combined.  This  presumes  a  system  of  requests  for 
raw  cind  other  materials  filed  far  in  advance,  when  the  type  eind  volumes  of 
output  of  the  enterprise  are  still  unknown.  It  is  only  the  existing  semi¬ 
legal  practice  of  enterprise  bartering  that  makes  the  production  system 
functional.  In  other  words,  production  activities  eire  made  possible  only  as  a 
result  of  mass  violations  of  the  law! 

What  does  the  draft  law  on  the  enterprise  stipulate  in  this  case? 

"In  accordance  with  the  plans  for  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
enterprise,  the  needs  for  resources  will  be  determined  and  met  on  the  basis  of 
ceilings  (stocks)  or  through  vholesale  trade.  As  production  expands  and  as 
demand  for  output  for  industrial  purposes  is  met  and  as  the  influence  of  f^l 
cost  accounting  and  self-financing  is  intensified  in  the  area  of  reducing 
material  production  outlays,  wholesale  trade  should  expand  and  become  the 
basic  form  of  material  and  technical  supplies  to  enterprises"  (Point  1, 
Article  15) .  The  jxjint  is,  however,  that  with  the  existing  economic 
management  system,  shortages  become  aggravated  even  for  commodities  in  the 
production  of  vdiich  the  country  has  assumed  a  leading  px^sition  in  the  world. 
If  things  continue  as  they  are,  the  present  generation  of  Soviet  people  will 
not  live  to  see  the  satisfaction  of  demand  for  commodities  and  the  elimination 
of  funded  procurements. 
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The  draft  law  stipulates  the  following  concerning  prices:  "The  enterprise 
will  market  its  output  (work,  services)  according  to  prices  (rates)  set  on  a 
centralized  basis  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  agreements  with  consumers  or 
independently"  (Article  17,  Point  7) .  The  subsequent  commentary  does  not 
explain  the  type  of  commodities  which  should  be  marketed  on  the  basis  of 
prices  set  on  a  centralized  basis  and  what  commodities  can  be  sold  at  prices 
vdiich  may  fluctuate,  based  on  agreements  reached  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
We  must  cilways  remember  that  noneconomic  coercion,  including  artificially 
maintained  fixed  prices  of  a  given  commodity  has  serious  negative 
consequences.  It  prevents  an  assessment  of  the  constantly  changing  relative 
efficiency  of  various  types  of  work  and  their  contribution  to  the  national 
income,  hinders  technical  progress,  contributes  to  the  "dropping"  of  some 
ccmmodities  from  the  list  of  produced  goods,  and  so  on.  The  law  on  the  State 
Enterprise  should  define  more  clearly  the  types  of  commodities  which  must  be 
marketed  on  the  basis  of  centralized  prices  and  describe  price  control 
methods. 

Therefore,  the  draft  law  does  not  provide  reliable  guarantees  for  a  real 
increase  in  enterprise  economic  autonomy.  The  law  must  be  thoroughly 
redrafted  both  from  the  legal  viev^point  and  in  order  to  give  real  meaning  to 
the  strategic  trends  in  perfecting  the  economic  mechanism  as  stipulated  by  the 
27th  Part^  Congress. 

OOFTflRIGOr:  Izdatelstvo  Tsk  KPSS  "Pravda".  "Komraunist",  1987. 
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ELECnVIlY  AND  Aa^OUNTABIIiTIY 

Moscow  KCMdNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  78 
[Article  by  Yuriy  Nikolayevich  Yarkin,  journalist] 

[Text]  Ihe  draft  Law  on  the  Enterprise  calls  quite  properly  for  the  expanded 
participation  of  the  working  people  in  production  management  and  for  the 
creation  of  councils  of  labor  collectives.  It  also  proclaims  the  principle  of 
electivity  of  enterprise  managers  on  all  levels,  including  the  director. 
Nonetheless,  as  the  discussion  is  already  confirming,  the  draft  does  not 
provide  a  practical  aspect  of  relations  between  one-man  command  and  democracy 
at  work,  resulting  from  the  election  of  officials.  What  would  happen  if  the 
director  does  not  ratify  the  collective's  choice  of  a  chief  of  shop  or  decides 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  position?  Furthermore,  do  the  superior  economic 
authorities  have  the  ri^t  to  remove  an  elected  director,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  would  this  be  a  violation  of  democracy?  How  could  thousands  of  workers 
in  large  enterprises  determine  whether  or  not  a  given  candidate  for  the 
position  of  director  has  the  necessary  qualities?  Do  we  have  the  right,  under 
the  conditions  of  full  cost  accounting,  to  deprive  the  director  of  the 
possibility  of  appointing  i:p  his  own  corps  of  managers  in  accordance  with  the 
development  strategy  earmarked  and  adopted  by  the  enterprise?  Many  such 
questions  arise. 

It  is  cleeir,  in  any  case,  that  the  electivity  of  managers  without  a  thorough 
formulation  on  all  command  levels  of  the  new  standards  governing  relations 
between  managers  and  subordinates  may  ccnplicate  rather  than  facilitate  the 
efforts  to  improve  labor  discipline  and,  therefore,  adversely  affect  the 
growth  rates  of  output  and  its  efficiency. 

I  believe  that  under  contemporary  conditions  in  the  development  of  democracy 
at  work  the  emphasis  on  the  accountability  of  managers  should  be  strengthened, 
at  least  starting  with  shop  chiefs  and  enterprise  directors.  In  addressing 
the  January  1987  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum,  M.S.  Gorbachev  emphasized  that 
"The  time  has  come  strictly  to  observe  the  rule  of  systematic  accountability 
to  labor  collectives  and  to  the  population  by  all  elected  and  appointed 
officials."  For  purposes  of  accountability  it  would  suffices  to  ensure  that  the 
activities  of  an  enterprise  director  or  manager  of  organization  or 
establishment  are  subjected  to  the  approval  of  prcxJuction  collectives  by 
secret  vote,  each  2  to  3  years.  On  the  one  hand,  this  would  increase  in  the 
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rank  and  file  workers  the  feeling  that  they  are  the  true  masters  of  their 
enterprise.  It  would  contribute  to  'upgrading  labor  and^  soci^  ^activeness,  on 
the  other,  it  would  prevent  managers  from  losing  their  ability  soberly  to 
qggQgg  their  role  in  production  and  in  society.  Assuming  that  this  procedure 
is  adopted,  the  following  rule  should  be  included:  Failuure  to  obtain  toe 
necessary  number  of  votes  would  make  it  incxjmbent  ^  upon  the  superior 
authorities  to  remove  from  his  position  toe  failed  administrator,  within  a 
toort  period  of  time,  and  to  deny  him  the  ri^it  to  hold  a  managerial  posi'tion 
for  a  ^jecific  period  of  time.  The  labor  collective's  council  should  be  given 
toe  ri^t  to  nominate  its  candidate  for  this  vacancy. 
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EXCERPTS  FRCM  LETTERS 

Moscow  KCMdNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  fp  78-81 

[Text]  V.  Pustovalov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  and  V.  Zhitkov, 
teacher,  Ifoscow: 

In  accordance  with  Point  3,  Article  3  of  the  draft  law,  under  the  new  economic 
management  conditions  the  enterprise  can  use  independently  the  sum  of 
amortization  withholdings.  However,  the  existing  procedure  for  computing 
amortization  funds  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  actual  level  of 
utilization  of  equipment,  not  only  in  terms  of  capacity  but  also  time.  In 
other  words,  amortization  funds  are  equally  withheld  for  idling  equipment. 

It  is  precisely  such  surplus  funds  that  are  included  in  the  cost  of 
production,  which  is  still  used  as  a  base  in  setting  wholesale  prices  and 
calculating  profits.  This  increases  production  costs,  profits,  wholesale 
prices  and  volume  of  output  indicators  and  other  features  of  production  and 
economic  activities  computed  on  their  basis.  In  our  view,  the  law  should 
stipulate  that  amortization  withholdings  should  be  based  on  the  use  of 
technological  equipment.  This  would  enable  us  to  compute  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  actucil  length  of  operation  of  the  active  share  of  basic  production  assets. 

In  that  case  the  enterprise  would  be  compensated  for  that  share  of  the  value 
of  means  of  production  v^ich  was  actually  used  in  the  course  of  the  production 
process  without,  hcwever,  obtaining  additional  financial  resources  for  idling 
equipment.  This  would  force  the  collectives  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
basic  production  cissets,  promptly  get  rid  of  surplus  or  obsolete  equipment  and 
upgrade  the  shift  coefficient  of  equipment  use. 

A.  Kvas,  senior  scientific  associate,  department  of  pxslitical  economy,  Kiev 
Polytechnical  Institute,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Kiev: 

The  words  "control  figures"  ^ould  be  deleted  from  Point  3  of  Article  10,  for 
the  logic  of  the  draft  law  is  such  that  other  than  state  orders,  economic 
standards  and  ceilings  on  material  resources,  no  control  figures  set  on  a 
centralized  basis  would  be  required.  We  must  also  set  up  a  procedure  for 
coordinating  the  5-year  plans  drafted  by  the  enterprises  with  the  respe^ive 
sectorial  management  authorities.  In  our  view,  the  control  figures  provide  a 
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loophole  for  preserving  administrative  forms  of  centralized  planning  vhich, 
for  the  time  being,  are  proper  only  in  some  sectors  (such  as  defense) . 

In  our  view,  the  second  paragraph  of  Point  5  of  Article  11  should  stipulate 
that  enterprises  and  organizations  \iAiich  develop  new  types  of  items  work,  as  a 
rule,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  accounting  principles  of  self-financing  and 
that  the  basic  form  of  cost  acco\anting  relations  between  developer  and 
manufacturer  is  the  share  of  participation  of  the  former  in  the  jjTcome  of  the 
producer  enterprise  from  marketing  the  goods  and  services  resulting  frcmti  such 
developments. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Point  1  of  Article  15  should  clearly  stipulate  that 
wholesale  trade  in  means  of  production,  with  the  help  of  cost  accounting 
(self-financing)  intermediary  prox^urement  and  marketing  organizations  ^oi^d 
become  the  basic  form  of  material  and  teohniczil  support.  This  specif ioation 
is  needed  because  any  material  and  technical  supply  system  "independent”  of 
the  enterprises  is  fraught  with  the  danger  of  assuming  monopoly  rights  and 
bec:ause  monopoly  leads  to  stagnation. 

In  order  to  perfeo±  pric:»  setting  and  to  strengthen  its  ecsoncanic  function,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  add  the  following  to  Point  6  of  Article  17:  "The  rights 
and  obligations  in  the  area  of  pric:e  setting  are  exercised  by  the  enterprise 
in  accordanc:e  with  the  basic  principles  of  state  price  management  and  cjontrol 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  partnership  (equal)  participation  of  consumer 
enterprises  (cost  accounting  middlemen)  in  substantiating  wholesale  price 
levels." 

V.  Zanin,  engineer,  Leningrad: 

In  order  to  restore  to  the  plan  its  guiding  role  in  formulating  the  strategy 
of  development,  the  economic  units  must  become  interested  in  identifying 
internal  reserves.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  stimulating  not  the 
inplementation  of  the  plan  but  actual  acconplishments. 

The  role  of  the  plan  increases  if  the  people  stop  fearing  it.  To  achieve 
this,  however,  first  of  cill  the  superior  authorities  must  be  deprived  of  the 
ri^t  to  issue  assignments  according  to  a  list  vAiich  would  exceed  the  plan  in 
terms  of  volume  indicators;  second,  bonuses  should  depend  not  on  the 
inplementation  of  the  plan  but  on  the  growth  rates  of  labor  productivity  and 
the  level  reached  in  production  efficiency  and  on  the  correlation  between  such 
parameters  and  average  sectorial  indicators. 

The  current  stipulation  is  that  bonuses  are  paid  only  after  contractual 
procurements  have  been  met  100  percent.  This  decision  is  based  on  the 
understandable  aspiration  to  strengthen  procurement  discipline.  In  practice, 
however,  this  rule  motivates  the  enterprises  to  refuse  to  conclude  contracts 
or  to  extend  them  eis  much  as  possible.  Enterprises  vhich  adopt  stressed  plans 
find  themselves  in  an  adverse  position.  Caution  prevails  over  enthusiasm  in 
terms  of  bonuses.  It  would  be  better  to  formulate  a  procedure  for  the  full 
conpensation  of  the  harm  caused  the  consumer  as  a  result  of  underprocurements, 
paid  out  of  the  material  incentive  fund  or  the  overall  enterprise  revenue,  or 
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else  out  of  furds  of  the  planning  organizations  in  the  frequent  cases  in  vhich 
the  failure  of  a  contract  is  directly  related  to  issuing  an  vinrealistic  plan. 

It  would  be  expedient,  consequently,  to  add  the  following  to  Point  3  of 
Article  10:  "No  increase  of  the  plan  over  and  above  volume  indicators  is 
allcjwed.  Should  the  need  for  greater  output,  over  and  above  state  orders  be 
required,  vdiich  would  exceed  the  possibilities  of  the  enterprises,  and  based 
on  average  sectorial  indicators,  the  planning  organization  would  ensure  the 
appropriation  of  the  neoesscu^  marpower  and  material  resources  or  else  would 
release  the  enterprise  from  the  production  of  nonspecial ized  or  obsolete 
goods.” 

I  also  suggest  the  following  addition  to  Point  1  of  Article  16:  "The 
enterprise  will  make  full  coirpensations  for  damages  caused  to  the  consumer 
from  improper  implementation  of  its  obligations  to  the  consumer,  out  of  its 
own  fvinds;  should  such  deimage  be  the  result  of  coercing  the  enterprise  to 
implement  xmrealistic  obligations,  the  oonpensation  would  be  provided  by  the 
superior  organization.  Assignments  not  accepted  by  the  enterprise  voluntarily 
and  ^ceeding  the  possibilities  of  the  enterprise,  as  cortputed  on  the  basis  of 
average  sectorial  standards,  would  be  considered  unrecilistic." 

G.  Khara]diashyan,  doctor  of  economic  sciences,  Moscow: 

Point  2  of  Article  1  of  the  draft  law  notes  that  the  labor  collective  will 
make  use  of  national  property  as  its  owner.  Several  lines  later,  the  text 
reads  as  follows:  "Ihe  enterprise  is  a  juridical  person  with  a  certain  share 
of  the  national  property  at  its  disposal  and  its  separate  balance  ^eet."  All 
of  this  may  lead  to  the  conclxrsion  tliat  the  enterprise  collective  acts  as  the 
direct  owner  of  the  means  of  production.  This  conflicts  with  the  national 
nature  of  ownership,  including  the  part  assigned  to  the  enterprise. 

We  are  familicir  with  a  document  vAiich  attenpted  to  shed  li^t  on  such  matters. 
I  am  referring  to  the  still  operational  Regulation  on  the  Socialist  State 
Production  Enterprise,  vAiich  was  ratified  ty  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  on 
4  October  1965.  One  of  the  items  of  this  regulation  reads  eis  follows:  "The 
enterprise  exercises  the  right  to  possession,  use  eind  handling  of  property 
assi^ed  for  its  day-to-day  management  and  the  ri^t  to  use  its  allocated  land 
within  toe  limits  stipulated  by  toe  law,  in  accordance  with  toe  objects  of 
enterprise  activities,  planned  assignments  and  purpose  of  toe  property." 

This  must  be  reflected  in  toe  law.  Each  one  of  these  categories — ^possession, 
handling,  and  use — ^must  have  its  special  place  in  toe  law,  for  any  one  of  them 
is  used  by  toe  managing  subject  and  influenced  by  its  own  economic  interests. 

From  toe  Editors: 

In  toe  course  of  toe  discussions  of  toe  draft  Law  on  toe  State  Enterprise 
(Association)  the  editors  received  a  Icuge  number  of  mail  and  articles.  More 
than  30  of  toem  were  publitoed.  The  authors  of  toe  overvhelming  majority  of 
them  as  a  whole  support  toe  project  as  presented,  eind  formulate  suggestions 
aimed  at  making  it  more  consistent  and  laying  a  firm  legal  foundation  for  toe 
economic  reform. 
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The  participants  in  the  discussion  etrphasized  the  need  for  a  clearer  juridical 
substantiation  of  the  document  and  for  deleting  from  it  stipulations  vhich  are 
of  an  obviously  declarative  nature.  Objections  were  also  triggered  by  some 
specific  items.  The  view  has  been  expressed  with  particular  persistence  that 
the  stipulation  in  the  draft  vhich  calls  for  setting  up  a  standard  for  the 
wage  fund  of  managing,  engineering  and  technical  personnel  and  employees 
conflicts  with  the  orientation  toward  broadening  the  econcanic  autoncmy  of  the 
enterprises  and  the  laws  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  Questions  were 
voiced  on  the  role  of  control  figures  under  the  new  conditions.  A  number  of 
letters  oppose  the  broadening  of  legal  control  methods. 

There  have  been  some  letters  drastically  opposing  the  very  ideas  inclxoded  in 
the  draft.  We  must  point  out  that  they  reflect  a  really  existing  viewpoint  on 
changes  occurring  in  awe  country,  ignoring  vhich  would  be  improper.  Such 
ideas  were  expressed  in  their  most  concentrated  aspect  by  V.  Kozlov  from 
Tbilisi,  vho  claims  that  the  entire  essence  of  the  draft  law  is  a  "defense  of 
the  foundations  of  capitalism."  The  problems  we  are  encountering  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  national  economy  are  related  by  the 
supporters  of  such  views  to  the  fact  that  "To  this  day  we  cannot  return  to 
such  foundations  and  iitprcve  the  situation  in  the  econesnty  and  the  country  with 
the  adoption  of  Marxist-Leninist  ("Stalinist"  if  one  wishes)  methods  of 
meinaging  a  proletarian  socialized,  i.e.,  precisely  centralized  socialist 
economy...."  (T.  Khabarova,  Ifosccw) .  Essentially,  this  view  applies  not  only 
to  the  draft  law  but  to  the  entire  econoitdc  program  of  restructuring  as  a 
vAiole  and  we  intend  to  discuss  such  views  in  the  future. 

At  this  point,  let  us  only  note  that  typical  of  this  group  of  letters  is  a 
total  lack  of  einalysis  of  economic  practice  and  of  processes  vhich  are 
actually  taking  place  in  the  socialist  economy.  Their  authors  rely  on 
dogmatic  stereotypes  taken  out  of  the  general  context  of  the  development  of 
Marxism.  Such  letters  are  also  a  convincing  proof  of  the  harm  which 
insufficient  information  on  the  economic  history  of  our  country,  its 
embellishment  and  glossing  over  crucial  aspects  and  contradictions  is  causing 
us  today,  features  vhich  were  typical  of  the  periods  vhich  are  conceived  by 
the  sij^porters  of  such  views  as  the  ideal  model  for  emulation. 

Dominating  among  the  critical  remarks  are  those  vhich,  vhile  following  the 
course  of  the  reconstruction,  empheisize  the  strong  aspects  of  the  draft  law 
and  the  elimination  of  shortcomings  within  it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such 
suggestions  are  alwa^^  easy  to  inplement.  Seme  of  the  objections  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  draft  law  is  considered  by  itself,  out  of  context  with  the 
forthcoming  economic  reform.  Thus,  O.  Golyas  from  Togliatti  ejpresses  the 
fear  that  the  enterprise  may  gain  the  opportunity  of  earning  substantial 
undeserved  profit.  This  is  a  real  problem.  However,  it  must  be  solved  not  by 
abandoning  the  course  of  broadening  the  economic  autonoiry  of  enterprises  but 
by  comprehensively  restructuring  the  entire  economic  management  system, 
including  price  setting.  Without  such  restructuring  the  economic  management 
principles  formulated  in  the  draft  law  would  indeed  fail  to  yield  positive 
results. 

As  a  vhole,  the  dominant  exsneept  in  the  joumeil's  mail  was  one  of  positive  and 
constructive  criticism.  The  editors  thank  I.  Budeheriko  frem  Novcpolotsk,  N. 
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Devrishbekov  from  Shadrinsk,  A.  Zyryanov  from  Sverdlovsk,  B.  Lisovik  from 
Leningrad,  V.  Sakovich  from  Moscow,  A.  Shamayev  from  Mogilev  and  otherc,  v^ose 
specific  suggestions  were  addressed  to  the  organizations  currently  in  charge 
of  carpleting  the  drafting  of  the  law. 

We  shall  not  sum  up  the  discaissions.  This  will  be  a  matter  for  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet.  The  open  debate  which  developed  has  indicated  that  the 
party's  course  of  extensive  use  of  ecxjncsnic  management  methods,  develc^mient  of 
production  democracy  and  initiative  of  labor  collectives  has  gained  broad 
public  support. 
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OUR  COMMON  RESPONSIBILIIY  AND  CONCERN;  ROUNDTABIE  MEETING  OF  'KOMMUNIST'  AND 
THE  lOISCMOL  CENTRAL  OOMLTTKE 

Moscxw  K»1MUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  82-91 

[Text]  In  childhood  we  all  have  had  our  first  contact  with  the  world  around 
us,  first  attenpts  to  find  out  about  it,  and  first  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is 
during  that  period  in  life  that  the  basic  spiritual  qualities  of  man  are 
developed  and  the  richer  that  period  of  life  is  with  lii^t,  warmth  and  love, 
the  more  successful  becomes  the  process  of  developnent  of  the  new  individual. 
Ensuring  from  earliest  possible  childhood  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
coirpr^ensive  development  of  the  individual  is  considered  today  by  the  party 
its  most  important  task.  Considerable  successes  have  been  achieved  in  this 
area.  However,  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.  Many  children  must  face 
adult  difficulties  vhile  still  in  diapers,  one  of  vhich,  being  an  orphan,  is  a 
matter  of  psurticular  concern.  This  problem  was  the  focal  point  of  attention 
of  the  participants  in  a  roundtable  meeting  sponsored  by  KOMMUNIST  together 
with  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee.  Party,  state  and  Komsomol  workers, 
educators,  physicians,  psychologists  and  joximalists — a  total  of  24  people — 
gathered  together,  united  by  their  concern  for  the  fate  of  orphans  and 
children  left  without  parental  si:pport  and  deprived  of  human  warmth,  attention 
and  love.  The  slogan  of  the  roundtable  debate,  a  report  on  vAiich  was  drafted 
by  its  participant,  editor  Yu.  Kirpichnikov,  was  "Not  a  Single  Unfortunate 
Child  in  CXar  Society." 

In  opening  the  session,  A.  Likhanov,  informal  head  of  the  laboratory  for 
educational  work  in  the  children's  home  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences,  writer  and  publicist,  said: 

We  are  touching  i:pon  a  sensitive,  a  difficult  topic,  an  entire  stratum  of  our 
reality  which,  for  many  years,  was  somehow  kept  semisecret.  It  was 
unacceptable  for  this  topic  to  be  mentioned  outloud  in  order  not  to 
"traumatize"  public  consciousness. 

I  will  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  orphanhood  of  today  to  a  lake,  even  a  sea, 
of  difficult  children's  lives,  constantly  fed  by  the  world  around  it.  This 
must  be  considered  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  but  a  combination  of  all 
social  problems,  ^t  us  not  cover  our  eyes:  Today  nearly  1  million  children 
are  be^g  raised  without  a  family.  How  much  do  we  know  about  them?  What  are 
the  origins  of  today's  orphanhood  and  vhat  steps  must  be  taken  radically  to 
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improve  the  sitviation  in  children's  homes,  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  of 
guardianship  and  warddiip  authorities  and  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  public  in 
the  protection  of  childhood?  Firally,  has  anything  changed  in  this  area  after 
the  decree  passed  by  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  USSR  Council  of  Ministers 
on  steps  to  improve  the  upbringing,  education  and  material  well-being  of 
orphans  or  children  without  the  custody  of  their  parents,  in  hoimes  for  young 
children,  in  homes  for  children  and  in  boarding  schools?  Such  is  the  list  of 
questions  which  we  must  discuss  openly  and  specifically  and  which  will 
determine  the  lives  of  thousands  vpon  thousands  of  children. 

There  Most  be  No  'Ownerless'  Children 

Reference:  There  are  422  children's  homes  in  ouc  country,  in  vhich  35,000 
children  are  being  raised.  Most  of  them  are  babies,  vho  are  raised  until  the 
age  of  3.  What  awaits  them  in  these  establishments?  What  kind  of  children 
leave  such  homes? 

M.  Kbntareva,  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  chief  physician  at  the  Moscow  Home  for 
Children  No  12: 

I  have  worked  in  the  children's  home  for  over  a  decade  and  I  can  say,  and  you 
can  understand,  that  one  cannot  become  accustomed  to  the  tragedy  of  children. 
Every  new  ward  who  comes  to  us  is  our  common  concern,  for  in  the  same  way  that 
no  compounds  can  be  made  as  good  as  mother's  milk,  no  boarding  house  can 
replace  the  family,  eind  even  less  so  the  mother.  These  are  probably  genetic 
ties,  for  wherever  a  child  may  be,  his  first  word  is  "mama."  I  must  admit 
that  de^ite  the  major  psychological  burden,  nonetheless  we,  the  personnel  at 
the  home  for  children,  are  happy,  for  the  very  first  smile  or  word  of  the 
child  is  for  us  and,  to  the  best  of  our  efforts,  we  help  the  child  take  his 
first  step  in  a  life  vhich,  in  general,  will  be  difficult. 

Reference:  In  1986  there  were  four  foundlings,  22  "irejec±ed"  children,  and  16 
children  of  parents  vho  had  lost  their  parental  ri^ts  per  100  children  housed 
in  Children's  Home  No  12.  The  rest  were  children  without  parental  custody. 
EUring  the  year  no  single  round  orphan  was  sent  to  the  home. 

I,  M.  Kontareva  went  on  to  say,  am  particularly  concerned  by  that  problem. 
When  I  first  came  here  25  years  ago,  as  a  rule  single  mothers,  for  whose 
benefit  such  institutions  had  been  essentially  created,  came  to  visit  their 
children.  In  other  words,  if  not  materially  they  at  least  participated 
psychologically  in  their  upbringing.  Today  such  visits  are  extremely  rare. 
We  are  forcud  to  summon  the  mother  or  the  father.  This  is  a  disgrace,  no 
other  word  would  fit! 

The  question  of  the  need  to  re-examine  adoption  procedures  was  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions.  At  present  the  child  cannot  be  placed  in  another 
home  if  the  mother  has  not  lost  her  parental  rights  or  has  not  given  up 
custody  of  the  child.  No  one  can  say  when  her  conscience,  her  feeling  of 
motherhood  will  awaken.  Meanvhile,  according  to  the  law,  the  child  must  wait 
for  her. 
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It  is  pleasing,  M.  Itontareva  eirphasized,  that  in  recent  years  the  attitaide  of 
the  state  authorities  toward  children's  homes  has  been  changing  radically. 
However,  despite  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  USSR  Council  of  Ministers 
decree,  the  trade  organizations  are  still  not  cooperating  with  us  to  make  our 
Wcuxls  be  dressed  no  worse  than  other  children.  Hie  situation  with  premises  is 
poor.  There  are  no  standard  facilities  for  treatment.  Formalism  and 
indifference  in  sponsorship  work  have  not  been  eliminated  and  the  cadre 
problem  is  urgent.  Let  me  use  this  opportvuiity  to  turn  to  the  respective 
departments  with  the  request  to  raise  the  salaries  of  educators  on  night  duty. 
The  table  of  organization  of  children's  homes  must  be  consistent  with  the 
actual  workload  and  requirements.  Naturally,  we  must  think  of  training  some 
worker  categories  for  work  at  children's  institutions,  such  eis  cooks.  This 
may  seem  of  secondary  iirportance  but,  believe  me,  vhen  it  comes  to  children, 
there  are  no  petty  ratters.  Finally,  it  is  high  time  for  the  health  care 
authorities  in  the  rayon,  city  or  settlement  where  a  children's  home  is 
located  to  appoint  someone  specifically  in  charge  of  conditions  in  such  homes. 
Such  personal  re^onsibility  does  exist  in  ffoscow.  I  know,  however,  that  this 
is  by  no  meeins  the  case  everyvhere. 

A.  LiWianov.  Is  the  development  of  children  delayed  even  in  the  most  ideal 
children '  s  home? 

M.  Kontareva:  Actxially,  I  wanted  to  begin  with  this  topic.  Whatever  we  may 
do,  there  is  "sensory  hunger,"  there  is  inevitably  a  lack  of  contact, 
(jontacts  beyond  our  territory  are  very  limited.  Naturally,  we  organize  trips, 
marches  and  visits  to  the  circus,  the  theater  and  the  zoo.  However,  these  are 
only  occasional  events.  As  a  result,  our  wards  develop  a  more  stereotyped  way 
of  thinking;  psychologically  they  are  less  flexible  and  malleable  than  other 
children.  That  is  vhy  we  beg  to  be  granted  on  a  regular  basis  the  use  of  a 
microbus  with  which  to  take  the  children  somewhere  every  day  and  thus  to 
ccmpensate  for  the  lacdc  of  information. 

R.  Tonkcva-Yampolskaya,  dr  of  medical  sciences,  professor; 

Marina  Gurgenovna  Kontareva  said  that  work  must  begin  at  the  maternity  home  to 
stop  the  mother  from  abandoning  the  child.  In  frequent  cases,  however,  this 
is  already  too  late.  The  mentality  of  the  future  parents  must  be  shaped 
significantly  earlier  and,  in  any  case,  in  the  course  of  women's 
consultations.  It  would  be  better  to  start  this  even  earlier,  to  teach  the 
girls  in  school  how  to  be  mothers,  to  teach  them  responsibility.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  this  is  not  being  done. 

I  shall  also  touch  i:pon  an  entirely  inadmissible  jhenomenon:  Children's  homes 
also  include  about  2,000  older  children  who  cannot  be  placad  anyvhere  else. 
Ihere  is  a  shortage  of  places  in  children's  homes.  Recently  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  a  new  term.  We  were  in  the  Moldavian  SSR,  checking  the  condition 
of  children's  homes  and,  at  the  same  time,  looking  over  children's  in-patient 
ho^itais.  The  chief  physician  took  us  around  the  ward,  saying:  This  child 
has  pneumonia,  that  child  has  something  else,  and  that  other  child  is  simply  a 
"resident."  Throughout  the  city  there  were  120  such  "residents,"  i.e., 
children  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  a  children's  home.  You  can  imagine  vhat 
happens  with  a  normally  developed  newly  bom  child  in  a  hospital  vhere  he  may 
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spend  6,  8  or  even  10  months  in  his  bed,  looking  at  the  white  ceiling, 
deprived  of  any  educational  influences. 

We  asked:  What  steps  have  you  taken?  Their  answer  was,  yes,  we  wrote  to  the 
oblispolkom  and  are  now  waiting.  They  promised  vis  within  the  next  couple  of 
years  to  turn  over  to  us  the  premises  of  a  kindergarten,  to  reorganize  them  as 
a  children's  home  and  transfer  to  it  our  helpless  "ownerless"  "boarders." 
Meanwhile,  however,  they  will  probably  become  candidates  for  specialized 
children's  homes  for  children  suffering  from  damages  to  the  central  nervous 
system.  Unfortunately,  this  is  no  exception.  The  same  situation  prevails  in 
Saratov,  Kalinin  and  Kursk. 

Obviously,  soviet,  party,  education  and  health  care  authorities  must  assume 
joint  responsibility.  No  child  must  be  "ownerless." 

There  is  yet  another  problem.  Finally,  medical-genetic  consultation  offices 
have  been  opened  in  a  nvntiber  of  cities.  It  is  true  that  they  are  by  no  means 
numerous.  However,  we  already  have  the  possibility  of  determining  at  a 
sufficiently  early  stage  of  pregnancy  the  existence  of  a  genetic  defect.  In 
any  case,  this  makes  it  easy  to  detect  Down's  syndrome,  which  occurs  in  one 
per  600  to  800  newly  bom  children,  vhich  is  a  rather  hi^  percentage.  It  can 
be  detected  vhen  it  is  still  possible  to  decide  vhether  the  woman  will  became 
or  not  become  a  mother.  Although,  naturally,  from  our  viewpoint  a  mandatory 
abortion  is  not  consistent  with  humane  medical  views.  However,  if  it  is 
clearly  known  that  the  child  will  be  bom  defective,  at  least  the  decision 
could  be  considered.  As  a  vhole,  poor  interest  is  being  shown  in  our  countiy 
in  the  state  of  health  of  people  vho  get  married.  Yet  the  organization  of  a 
system  in  vhich  even  before  pregnancy  a  genealogical  study  would  be  made  on  a 
mandatory  basis,  taking  into  consideration  the  risk  of  a  hereditary 
pathological  condition  in  the  children,  would  unquestionably  yield  results. 
Therefore,  in  order  for  healthy  babies  to  be  bom,  we  must  begin  by  raising 
healthy  parents.  Who  should  deal  with  this?  Obviously,  all  of  us. 
Therefore,  this  is  not  only  a  medical  but  also  a  social  problem. 

I.  IXibrovina,  deputy  director  of  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  General 
and  Pedagogical  Psychology,  candidate  of  psychological  sciences: 

Our  institute  has  made  comparative  studies  of  the  specific  features  of 
intercovurse,  behavior,  intellectual,  personality  and  emotional-will 
development  of  children  of  different  ages  deprived  of  parental  custody  and 
■^eir  coevals  raised  in  a  family.  The  wards  of  a  boardinghouse-type 
institution  are  not  only  behind  their  coevals  but  also  take  a  specific  path  of 
development.  "Zones  of  difficulty"  appear  in  early  childhood,  and  with 
improper  work  with  children  not  only  do  not  disappear  with  age  but  increase, 
worsening  the  negative  aspects  of  mental  and  personality  grcwth. 

Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  their  life  such  children  eue  sluggish,  apathetic 
and  mistrustful.  Their  cognitive  activeness  has  been  lowered,  emotional 
mcinifestations  are  weak  and  no  attachment  to  cin  adialt  develops.  In  children 
aged  2  or  3  added  to  these  are  a  reduced  curiosity,  slower  development  of 
speech  and  a  lag  in  developing  specific  movements. 
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We  are  drafting  special  programs  for  the  training  and  education  of  children  in 
boarding  houses,  vrtiich  could  cotpensate  defects  in  their  development,  ca\:ised 
by  the  lack  of  family.  The  end  result  of  the  training  and  upbringing  should 
be  to  make  such  children  not  distinguishable  from  those  raised  in  an  ordinary 
school  or  kindergarten.  However,  different  ways  exist  to  achieve  this  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  entire  set  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  conditions  of  the 
life  ard  development  of  children  outside  the  family.  What  we  urgently  need  is 
a  unified  comprdiensive  program  for  training  and  \pbringing  from  the  time  the 
child  is  bom  to  a  certain  age  (16-18)  which  will  enable  us  to  ensure 
continuity  in  work  with  children. 

Unquest ioneibly,  iitproving  material  facilities  in  children's  homes  is  an 
excellent  thing.  However,  the  main  thing  must  not  be  forgotten:  human 
relations.  The  idea  shared  by  many  educators  according  to  vhich  "everything 
will  turn  out  well  as  long  as  the  child  is  healthy"  is  erroneous.  It  slows 
down  a  development  which  cannot  be  compensated  subsequently,  for  it  is  not 
stipulated  in  any  programs.  Therefore,  we  must  train  special  cadres  to  staff 
children's  institutions  of  this  kind.  Naturally,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  include  in  the  personnel  of  children's  hemes  the  position  of  psychologist 
(this  actually  applies  both  to  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools)  to  judge 
the  psychological  development  of  the  children  and  the  consistency  between  age 
group  requirements  and  the  conditions,  means,  ways  and  forms  of  educating  and 
bringing  up  children.  Therefore,  the  efficient  upbringing  and  education  of 
children  deprived  of  parental  custoefy  can  be  ensured  only  with  the  help  of  new 
cadres,  new  programs  and  new  conditions  and,  above  eill,  a  new  attitude  toward 
such  work.  Today's  roimdtable  meeting  I  consider  not  only  a  social  order 
issued  to  us,  scientists,  but  also  a  just  reprimand  for  frequent  cases  of 
passiveness,  alienation  from  life  and  inability  to  ensure  the  practical 
utilization  of  the  results  of  our  studies. 

Comment:  These  statements  show  that  the  topic  of  childhood  is,  above  all,  one 
of  adult  r^ponsibility.  We  are  addressing  the  suggestions  formulated  here  to 
the  USSR  Ministries  of  Education  and  Health  in  the  hope  that  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  their  fastest  possible  implementation.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  so-called  residents  of  children's  in-patient 
hospitals,  who  are  the  victims  of  criminal — no  other  word  is  possible — 
indifference  vhich  dooms  the  child  to  a  most  difficult  life  and  vhich  may,  for 
many  years  into  the  future,  perhaps,  hinder  the  development  of  the  child's 
personality.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  problems  discussed  here  are  typical 
of  children's  homes  as  well. 

The  Situation  as  Viewed  by  the  Ministry 

L.  Balyasnaya,  RSFSR  deputy  minister  of  education: 

The  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Education  is  making  great  efforts  radically  to  improve 
th®^  organization  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  children  and  the 
activities  of  boarding  house-type  institutions.  Thus,  for  example,  a  total  of 
1,396  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  protection  of  childhood  have  been  appointed 
in  m^y  rayons  and  cities;  such  inspectors  are  found  in  all  children's 
institutions  in  the  Kabeirdino-Balkar,  Mordovian  and  Chuvash  autonomous 
r^jublics  and  Omsk,  Penza,  Tambov  and  Tyumen  oblasts.  This  year  the  position 
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of  school  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  protection  of  childhood  will  be  opened 
in  all  rayons  and  cities  in  vdiich  a  minimum  of  75  children  need  state  aid. 
All  of  this  enables  us  to  organize  in  these  places  the  proirpt  identification 
and  placement  in  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools  children  deprived  of 
parental  custocfy.  Thus,  \diereas  in  1980  60,500  such  children  were  identified, 
their  number  increased  to  69,300  in  1985. 

In  the  past  2  years  alone  45  boarding  schools  for  orphans  emd  for  children 
without  parental  custody  were  opened;  the  nimiber  of  places  in  children's  homes 
was  increased;  20  eighth-grade  boarding  schools  were  reorganized  into 
secondary  schools,  which  enabled  us  to  place  in  them  an  additional  12,000 
children. 

Reference:  745  and  287  are  the  respective  number  of  children's  homes  and 
boarding  schools  for  orphans  in  our  country;  84,000  and  71,000  are  the  number 
of  their  students.  Another  94,000  attend  conventional  boarding  schools; 
729,000  children  are  wards  of  relatives.  Every  year  about  100,000  children 
needing  guardianship  because  of  poor  conditions  in  their  families  are 
identified. 

The  positive  experience  of  the  Tatanovskiy  Children's  Home,  Taiihov  Chlast,  the 
Syktyvkar  Secondary  Boarding  School,  the  Sychevo  Children's  Home,  Altay  Kray 
and  Children's  Home  No  1  in  Novosibirsk,  vhose  educational  staffs  are  working 
with  initiative  and  seeking  new  ways  of  doing  their  difficult  job,  Wcis  noted. 

The  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Education,  L.  Balyasnaya  went  on  to  say,  also  took 
energetic  steps  to  itiprove  medical  services  to  children.  On  its  request,  in 
1987  the  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Health  assigned  to  all  boardinghouse  institutions  a 
total  of  700  pediatricians  (there  were  only  60  in  1986) ,  which  made  it 
possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children's  homes  and  boardinghouses  for 
medical  personnel. 

Comment:  These  data  may  give  the  impression  of  total  success.  Bitter 
experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  frequently  the  picture  b^ind  encouraging 
figures  is  unseemly.  Such  was  the  case  here.  Officials  at  the  RSFSR  Ministry 
of  Education  well  know  that  many  children's  homes  are  located  in  buildings 
lonsuitable  for  the  purpose,  inadequately  heated,  lacking  proper  hygienic 
conditions,  sports  halls  and  even  open-air  sports  grounds.  Ensuring  the 
children  with  proj^  clothing  and  ^oes  remains  ein  urgent  prctolem;  there  is  a 
shortage  of  technical  personnel,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  total  of  437  sewing, 
carpentry  and  metal  workshops  in  the  551  children's  homes  in  the  Russian 
Federation.  However,  in  many  of  them  the  work  is  organized  extremely  poorly. 
Incidentally,  the  specialists  are  aware  of  this.  The  only  question  to  be 
^ked  is  the  follcwing:  Hew  could  it  happen  that  many  boarding  institutions 
in  the  RSFSR  have  operated  and  still  operate  without  physicians?  The  editors 
hope  to  obtain  a  specific  answer  to  this  question  from  the  RSFSR  Ministries  of 
Education  and  Health. 
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The  Situation  as  Viewed  by  the  USai  People's  Control  Committee 
Ye.  Ktoonanov,  in^iector,  USSR  People's  Control  Committee: 

In  the  past  4  years  the  committee  has  conducted  three  wide  investigations  of 
children's  homes  and  boarding  schools.  No  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
children's  institutions  inspected  in  1986  were  found  to  be  exenplary  or  good. 
Such  is  the  real  picture.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  this  ratio  applies  to 
all  children's  heroes.  Ihe  figures,  however,  speak  for  themselves.  Following 
are  several  examples  related  to  econcmiic  and  management  activities.  If  we 
speak  of  the  children's  heibitat,  as  a  rule  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
orphanage,  shelter  or  barracks.  In  frequent  cases  dormitories  lack  bedside 
tables,  nailed-down  rugs  and  shelves.  Why?  Because  rugs  collect  dust  and 
there  are  no  vacuum  cleaners  or  else  the  vacuum  cleaners  are  broken  and  there 
is  no  one  to  repair  them.  And  vhat  would  one  put  on  a  bedside  table?  Objects 
Tdiich  adults  consider  xannecessary  and  vhich  educators  frequently  forbid  the 
children  to  keep.  That  is  vhy  we  either  do  not  purchase  bedside  tables  at  all 
or  else  order  that  they  be  kept  empty,  particularly  before  the  arrival  of 
controllers.  Hewever,  vhereas  controllers  ccroe  and  go  the  children  remain  in 
this  sterilized  environment,  vhich  simplifies  the  work. 

Let  us  consider  the  problem  of  clothing.  Regardless  of  the  reason,b  today  our 
wards  are  dressed  poorly,  unattractively,  slovenly.  Meanvhile,  substantial 
piles  of  overcoats,  jackets,  suits  and  shoes  are  stored  in  the  warehouses  of 
children's  heroes. 

Ihe  question  is  the  following:  Why  are  the  children  poorly  clothed  while 
clothing  surpluses  exist?  Let  me  make  the  following  observation:  The 
government  has  a  list  of  clothing  of  some  27  or  28  items.  With  economical  and 
careful  management  this  would  make  it  possible  to  dress  the  children  well  for 
the  various  seasons  and  hours  of  the  day  and  for  different  types  of 
activities.  Things  are  different  in  practice.  The  children  wear  uniforms 
vhen  they  go  to  school  and,  out  of  school,  instead  of  the  regulation  clothing 
made  of  cotton,  they  put  on  another  uniform,  only  last  year's,  an  older  one. 

Now  a  few  words  about  food.  We  keep  witnessing  cases  of  substeindard, 
unbalanced  ai^  monotonous  nutrition.  There  have  been  also  cases  of  thievery, 
shyly  described  as  "underdelivered  products."  What  can  we  say  in  this 
connection?  In  a  boarding  school  the  cook  is  problem  number  one  and, 
frequently,  person  number  one.  People  vho  have  a  good  cook  even  hope  to  God 
that  he  will  not  leave  for  vhere  could  they  find  another  one?  They  also  try 
not  to  quarrel  with  poor  cooks  but  it  is  from  such  cooks  that  they  buy  those 
same  "saved"  products.  It  is  ^ite  regrettable  that  the  people's  control 
groi^  as  well  are  not  always  principle-minded  on  this  subject. 

There  is  talk  that  the  government  is  drafting  yet  another  decree  on  children's 
heroes.  At  this  point,  unwittingly  I  am  craxcemed  by  the  following:  Shall  we 
be  able  to  handle  properly  the  additional  funds  vhich  may  be  appropriated  for 
food  and  clothing?  One  cannot  build  an  entire  policy  relying  only  on  the 
humaneness  of  the  state.  We  must  be  able  to  work  ourselves,  to  learn  to 
manage.  Best  available  experience  confirms  this  fact. 
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The  Sitxiation  Fram  the  Director's  Viewpoint 

N.  Oiuva^eva,  director  of  Leningrad  Children's  Home  No  53: 

I  had  a  mixed  children's  home  in  vhich  children  are  raised  from  the  ages  of  3 
to  19  and,  sometimes,  even  beyond  that.  Sometimes  we  even  send  youngsters 
directly  to  the  armed  forces  from  the  children's  home  or  get  them  married. 
The  trend  today  is  not  to  separate  relatives,  for  vdiich  reason  we  may  have 
three,  five  and  even,  on  one  occasion,  the  record-setting  figure  of  13  members 
of  the  same  family. 

What  are  the  problems  I  woiold  like  to  discuss?  The  first  is  that  if  we  now 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  "orphanage-type  institutions,"  I  would  favor  a 
children's  home  and  not  a  self-sufficing  boarding  school.  The  world  of 
contacts  of  our  children  is  much  broader,  for  they  attend  general  education 
schools  and  make  friends  with  their  coevals.  Other  children  come  to  visit  us 
and  we  visit  others.  I  do  not  siitply  favor  children's  homes  but  hones  with  a 
wide  specialization.  Look  at  the  results.  How  often  do  we  transfer  a  poor 
child  from  a  children's  home  to  a  preschool  children's  home  and  later  to  a 
boarding  school?  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  he  must  adapt  anew  to  each  of 
these  situations.  If  a  3-year  old  comes  to  me  in  a  unified  children's  home  I 
let  go  an  individual  at  the  age  of  18.  This  applies  to  that  same  continuity 
mentioned  by  I.  Dubrovina. 

But  a  problem  arises  at  this  point.  Where  is  the  promised  standard  layout  for 
a  mixed  unified  general  children's  hcane?  G.  Aksenov,  representative  of  the 
RSFSR  Ministry  of  Education,  who  is  present  at  this  meeting,  said  that  such  a 
plan  exists.  We  may  eventually  get  it  but,  meanvhile,  unfortunately,  it  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Everyone  is  doing  as  best  he  can.  Adaptations  are  made 
to  turn  a  school,  a  boarding  school  or  a  combine  into  a  children's  home  and 
the  reconstruction  of  premises  follows. 

Second,  we  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  role  of  science  but  where  is  the 
scientific-methodical  si:5port  in  organizing  the  daily  life  of  our  wards?  What 
do  we  have  to  work  with  in  children's  homes,  vhether  mixed  or  other?  What 
scientific  works  are  available?  I  have  been  lucky,  for  my  predecessor,  before 
her  retirement,  left  me  a  book  on  educational  work  in  children's  homes.  It 
turns  out  that  the  latest  book  on  such  problems  was  published  in  1955! 

The  next  problem:  A  practical  science  conference  on  the  topic  of  orphans  was 
held  in  I^ningrad.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  city's  health 
department  and  the  internal  affairs  administration,  chairmen  of  rayon 
executive  committees  and  party  workers — all  interested  individuals. 

They  stood  up  on  the  rostrum,  they  all  pleaded  guilty.  Meanv«hile,  I  sat  and 
thou^t:  Is  there  anyone  not  guilty?  Is  it  those  vho  abandon  the  children? 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  guilty  of  anything.  Nothing  was  said  on  their  subject. 
I  shall  give  the  example  of  a  family.  At  the  time  that  a  mother  was  being 
deprived  of  her  parental  ri^ts  she  had  three  children  and  all  three  were  sent 
to  me.  As  long  as  those  children  were  raised  in  our  home,  she  kept  giving 
birth  every  year  to  a  mentally  retarded  child.  Our  law  is  humane  but  the 
question  is  this:  humane  for  vhom?  It  turns  out  that  the  humaneness  in  this 
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case  applies  to  a  drunk.  An  alcoholic  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  give 
birth.  Such  prcbleins  are  being  solved  sirrplistically.  What  to  do,  however, 
vdien  I  am  facing  a  mother  of  13  children  and  all  of  them  are  being  raised  by 
me?  I  ask  her;  Why  do  you  need  so  many?  Her  answer  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
benefits  vhich  await  her,  for  she  heis  not  officially  abandoned  her  children 
and  was  even  given  additional  living  space  because  of  them.  No,  dear 
comrades,  we  need  some  kind  of  legislation  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
such  parents. 

Today  the  state  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  life  and  health  of 
children  in  orphanages.  We  cure  very  grateful  for  this  concern.  Nonetheless, 
we  ^cw  extremely  little  concern  about  how  to  reduce  their  number. 

N.  Chuvasheva  raised  frankly  and  sharply  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  nwgg 
information  media  in  solving  this  problem.  The  press,  ^e  ertphasized,  should 
not  limit  itself  merely  to  ej^xosing  negative  phenomena.  It  must  encourage  in 
people  symj»t±y  and  love  for  ophans.  Any  child  taken  out  of  a  children's 
home  is  a  joint  victory.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  put  an  end  to  this 
social  ill. 

Ihe  Scientists*  View 

A.  Petrovskiy,  full  member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences: 

I  find  very  valuable  toe  view  ej^ressed  by  toe  director  of  toe  children's 
home.  Namely,  that  mixed  and  unified  children's  homes  offer  a  number  of 
psytoological  advantages  compared  with  other  types  of  boarding  institutions. 
Obviously,  we  at  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Education,  should  think  of  developing 
the  concept  of  a  mixed  children's  home. 

What  was  said  at  this  discussion  has  provided  some  ideas  on  toe  state  of 
^ffs-irs  in  children's  homes,  boarding  schools  and  homes  for  very  young 
children.  Things  were  well  put  by  competent  people.  It  is  true  that  a 
difficulty^  arises  related  to  vhat  we  are  told  by  directors  too  are  etble  to 
surmoimt  difficulties.  Two  questions  arise,  \idiich  I  would  describe  by  using 
the  titles  of  familiar  works  of  literature:  "Who  is  Guilty?"  and  "What  is  to 
be  Done?"  Generally  speakii^,  toe  guilty  parties  were  mentioned  here,  more  or 
less,  and  obviously  toe  guilty  cure  above  all  toe  parents  who  neglect  their 
children. 

Ihe  question  now  is  toat  is  to  be  done?  In  other  words,  toat  is  it  that  must 
be  changed?  In  iry  view,  a  number  of  very  interesting  considerations  were 
pressed  here,  addressed  to  toe  state  authorities  which,  obviously,  must 
indeed  change  a  few  things  decisively,  through  legislation. 

D.  Itolesov,  Acadeny  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  corresponding  member,  director  of 
the  Children's  and  Adolescents'  Physiology  Institute: 

On  toe  assigimient  of  toe  Presidium  of  toe  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical 
Sciences,  our  institute  made  a  stuc^  of  Moscow  boarding  schools.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  toe  results.  The  main  problem,  of  course,  is  toat  of 
deprived  children.  The  data  of  toe  conprtoensive  evaluation  of  the  state  of 
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health  of  pupils  of  boarding  schools  indicated  that  few  among  them  are 
healthy,  developing  normally  eind  with  a  normal  level  of  bodily  functions. 
This  is  ejq)lained  by  adverse  social  and  genetic  factors.  Various 
manifestations  of  borderline  mental  retardation  were  noted  in  56  percent  of 
first  to  third-grade  students.  As  a  result,  during  the  first  3  years  of 
training,  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  children  are  transferred  to  specialized 
institutions. 

Consequently,  we  need  a  special  regimen  of  life  and  education  vtiich,  for  the 
time  being,  the  structiure  of  children's  institutions  cannot  provide.  In  all 
boarding  schools  dormitories  are  for  8  to  14  people.  Just  imagine  that  14 
other  people  are  with  you  at  all  times.  However,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do,  for  we  are  short  of  premises.  Therefore,  we  must  develop  a  standard 
system  Which  shovild  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ye.  Karmanov.  But  is  it  not  your  institute  that  has  had  to  approve  such 
plans?  Such  plans  had  to  be  mandatorily  coordinated  with  you  and  you  did 
accept  them. 

D.  Kolesov: 

In  its  time,  our  institute  dealt  with  the  question  of  classroom  attendance. 
We  then  issued  the  following  instruction:  You  may  be  right  but  see  to  it  that 
there  are  40  students  per  classroom.  As  you  know,  our  departmental 
instructions  are  frequently  put  above  morality. 

What  specific  recommendations  are  we  suggesting?  Let  me  cite  a  few  among 
them.  First,  all  boarding  schools  must  be  attached  to  a  treatment- 
prophylactic  institution  of  the  sanatorium  type,  with  special  services — 
psychological,  p^choneurological  and  guardianship  and  regimen,  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  standard  tables  of  organization  of 
boarding  schools.  Second,  the  way  of  life  there  must  be  organized  in 
accordance  not  only  with  the  age  characteristics  but  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
Ihird,  ideally  classrooms  must  not  exceed  15  to  20  students.  Naturally,  we 
must  extend  the  period  of  grammar  education  by  at  least  one  year  and  create 
conditions  somehow  to  encourage  lagging  students. 

Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  everything  eventually  has  to  do  with  money. 
If  we  wish  seriously  to  help  to  solve  the  problems,  let  us  speak  in  specific 
terms,  for  we  are  still  applying  the  mechanism  of  residual  financing  of  social 
needs,  vhich  is  largely  to  be  blamed  for  the  social  injustice  against  we  are 
fighting. 

M.  Kondakov,  president  of  the  USSR  Acadeiry  of  Pedagogical  Sciences: 

I  shall  discuss  one  question  raised  by  the  director  of  Leningrad  (Children's 
Home  No  53— the  need  to  increase  the  scientific-methodical  seaport  of  the  work 
of  (Children's  homes.  What  has  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  done  in 
this  respect  and  vhat  does  it  intend  to  do? 

We  have  set  up  and  it  is  now  in  its  second  year  a  special  laboratory  on 
problems  of  formulating  and  organizing  training  and  educational  work  in 
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children's  homes.  It  is  headed  on  a  volvintary  basis  by  Albert  Anatolyevich 
Lil^anov.  The  laboratory  is  actively  summing  up  the  esqierience  of  work  in 
children's  homes.  Second,  today  the  forces  of  the  academy  itself  are  being 
concentrated  oti  such  work. 

Currently  the  Institute  for  General  and  Pedagogical  P^chology,  the  Institute 
of  Qiildren's  and  Adolescents'  Physiology,  vhose  director  spoke  here,  and  the 
Institute  of  General  Pedagogy  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  study  of  problems 
related  to  organizing  educational  work  in  children's  homes.  Such  work  is 
headed  by  the  Institute  of  General  Problems  of  Education  and  the  Institute  of 
Preschool  Education.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  does  not  pay  the  necessary 
attention  to  such  problems.  Speakers  here  also  justifiably  mentioned  the  need 
to  increase  cooperation  with  the  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences.  What  is  the 
situation  in  this  connection? 

Together  with  the  USSR  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  a  number  of  years  we 
have  been  carrying  out  coitpr^ensive  and  extensive  work  based  on  the  "Child 
and  Health"  program.  I  believe,  however,  that  after  our  roundtable  meeting  we 
shall  reach  an  a^eem^t  with  the  Acadeny  of  Medical  Sciences  so  that  problems 
of  the  protection  of  the  health  and  physical  development  of  children  in 
children's  homes  become  a  special  part  of  this  program  and  subject  to  our 
prime  attention. 

I  also  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  shall  implement  a  series  of  steps 
to  sum  vp  the  experience  of  progressive  children's  homes  and  publish  works  on 
such  matters. 


Ye.  Karmanov.  let  us  look  the  truth  in  the  eyes.  Despite  its  vinderstanding 
of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  the  USSR  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  has 
not  developed  efficient  methodical  guides.  Today's  manager  of  a  children's 
home  is  forced  to  use  an  old  manual  for  principals  of  boarding  schools  for 
children. . . .  suffering  from  mental  and  physical  retardation. 

Comment:  The  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 

Pedagogical  Scienc^  was  clearly  unconvincing.  Actually,  we  believe,  that  to 
a  certain  extent  it  reflects  the  view  held  by  the  academy  vhich,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  until  recently  virtually  avoided  any  work  on 
providing  scientific-methodical  support  to  boarding  institutions.  It  is 
amazing  that  the  only  laboratory  in  the  country  on  problems  of  organizing 
training  and  educational  work  in  children's  homes  is  headed  by  a  nonscientist, 
vho  has  voluntarily  involved  himself  in  this  work  thanks  to  his  energy  and 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  deprived  children.  On  this  level  the  process  of 
restructuring  at  the  Acadeny  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  is  proceeding  much  more 
slowly  than  is  dictated  by  life.  Nor  has  the  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences 
truly  involved  itself  with  restructuring. 

Insufficient  Attention 

L.  Shvetsova,  Kcfmsomol  Central  Committee  secretary: 

In  speaking  of  our  role,  the  role  of  the  Romscmol,  naturally  we  do  not  reject 
responsibility  for  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  children  without 
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parents.  A  nxaitiber  of  problems  exist  in  this  area  and  we  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  fact  that  for  the  time  being,  lanfortunately,  they  are  not  being  solved  as 
they  ^ould. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  conduct  investigations  together  with  the  People's 
Control  Committee.  In  this  respect  our  Komsomol  press  will  work  more 
energetically.  It  has  accurately  posed  questions  for  general  discussion  and 
for  decision  making  concerning  institutions  vdiich  are  showing  an  admissibly 
callous  attitude  toward  children.  The  Komsomol  committees  have  been 
instructed  to  see  to  it  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  children  are 
protected. 

L.  Shvetsova  spoke  of  the  Ifemsomol's  sponsor^ip  of  children's  homes.  Thus, 
in  1986  university  student  detachments  alone  contributed  800,000  rubles  to 
children's  and  young  children's  homes  from  their  labor,  for  gifts  and 
promoting  sports  and  mass  cultural  work.  In  1987,  based  on  an  agreement 
reached  with  the  USSR  Gosplan,  116  motor  vehicles  to  be  used  by  children's 
homes  will  be  purchased  with  funds  earned  by  the  students.  Every  year  the 
Kbmsomol  committees  give  to  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools  collections 
entitled  "gift"  presented  to  every  ward  on  his  birthday  and  especially  printed 
by  Izdatelstvo  Betskaya  Literatura.  The  centralized  purchasing  and  delivery 
through  Komsomol  committees  to  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools  of  sets 
of  agitation-propaganda  materials  and  libraries  in  aid  to  Pioneer  and  Komsomol 
aktivs  were  organized  in  1986.  Between  1987  and  1990  they  will  distribute 
sets  of  phonograph  records,  games,  sports  equipment,  eind  materials  for  the 
develc^nnent  of  technical  creativity  by  children.  During  the  winter  vacation, 
every  year  2,000  pupils  from  children's  institutions  take  trips  sponsored  by 
the  Sputnik  system.  Starting  with  1987  1,000  such  pv^^ils  will  be  given  every 
year  free  travel  vouchers  to  all-xanion  hero-patriotic  clubs.  In  1985 
"pedagogical  landings"  to  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools  were  organized 
by  gradiaates  of  pedagogical  schools. 

L.  Shvetsova  also  emphasized  that  local  Komsomol  organs  unfortunately  still 
frequently  fail  to  pay  proper  attention  to  orphans  and  to  children  deprived  of 
parental  custody.  She  said  that  those  vho  fail  to  do  so  are  strictly  taken  to 
task.  Recently  the  Komscmol  Central  Coinmittee  punished  Komsomol  workers  in 
Peimi  Ctolast  for  callousness  and  indifference  to  the  fate  of  such  children. 

Comment:  Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  work  with  children  could  be 
significantly  more  energetic,  comprehensive  and  lively.  And  who  if  not  the 
Kbmsomol  should  assume  sponsorship  over  the  pupils  in  children's  homes,  who 
urgently  need  concerned  and  interested  interlocutors  and  simply  senior 
comrades.  The  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one 
of  the  most  distorted  and  painful  phenomena  encountered  by  such  children  and 
their  educators.  This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the  display  of  eneigy 
and  a  manifestation  of  warmth  by  the  young  Komsomol  hearts! 

V.  Yevdokimov,  principal,  Mosccw  Boarding  School  No  64,  honored  schoolteacher 
of  the  RSFSR: 

I  have  been  a  principal  for  14  years.  During  all  that  time  our  institution 
has  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  personnel  although  discussions  on  the 
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natter  have  taken  place  on  all  levels.  There  was  a  discussion  on  recruiting 
personnel,  pedagogical  above  all,  at  the  rayon  schools  and  even  of  launching  a 
party  call.  Nothing,  however,  was  done.  Our  boarding  school  is  conpeting 
with  day  schools.  Natu23lly,  ■^e  people  prefer  the  latter.  I  am  the  seventh 
consecutive  principal  of  the  boarding  school.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  iry 
six  predecessors  had  either  resigned  from  day  schools  or  else  had  been 
"assigned”  fron  day  schools  to  boarding  schools,  for  vhich  reason  the  boarding 
school  is  considered  a  virtual  cesspool.  Naturally,  such  cadre  selection  does 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  collective.  Scane  of  our  personnel  stay  with  us  only 
because  of  high  salaries,  limiting  their  love  for  the  children,  spiritual 
generosity  and  goodness  strictly  to  their  working  time.  Meamhile,  we  must  be 
patient,  for  replacements  are  hard  to  find. 

Here  is  ano^er  problem.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  all  material  facilities 
although  this  process  is  improving  with  every  passing  year.  As  to  the  human 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  organization—the  members  of  the  guardianship 
council,  vhich  works  on  an  extremely  formal  basis,  and  the  rayon  party  and 
authorities  it  borders  on  indifference.  The  guardianship 
organizations  number  more  than  10,000  members  and  the  institutes  have  aggignod 
to  us  more  than  10 , 000  students .  Nonetheless ,  in  the  past  14  years  we  have 
been  unable  to  solve  the  question  of  leaders,  of  a  pedagogical  detachment,  of 
^i^r^p  of  our  production  brigades  by  enterprises  and  student  detachments. 
It  IS  indeed  true  that  marQ^  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  The  number  of  circles  and 
sections  headed  members  of  such  sponsorship  organizations  is  declining.  In 
14  years  of  sponsorship  "work, "  the  Moscow  Automotive  Machine  Institute  has 
not  set  in  the  boarding  school  a  single  section  or  circle.  CXir  efforts  to 
discuss  the  developing  situation  at  party,  trade  union  and  Kcmsomol  committees 
and  organizations,  which  are  members  of  the  guardianship  council,  have  not 
been  supported.  The  excuse  is  that  tune  is  short.  Nor  has  the  Pervoinayskiy 
Rayon  Komsomol  Comnittee  found  the  time  to  discuss  problems  with  us  at  a 
meeting  of  the  aktiv  or  at  a  buro  session. 

M.  Kontareva.  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  this.  We  have  three  sponsors. 
However,  we  consider  as  true  sponsors  those  vho,  regardless  of  the  plan  for 
joint  work,^  hasten  to  come  to  our  help  vhen  we  ask  for  it.  This  applies  to 
^e  cxDllecrtive  of  the  Meteorological  Service  Scientific  Research  Institute.  I 
from  personal  experience  that  organizations  which  sponsor 
homes  or  boarding  schools  should  not  sponsor  other  institutions. 
Fmrmermore,  the  members  of  the  guardianship  council  are,  as  a  rule, 
°tficially  approved  by  the  party  raykom.  I  believe  that  no  one  should  be 
assigned  such  work  without  his  consent,  for  no  one  can  be  ordered  to  be  kind. 

V.  Yevdokiiirav  spoke  of  the  difficulties  awaiting  graduates  of  boarding  schools 

SPTU,  a  technical  school  or  a  VUZ.  Because  of  the 
imifference  displayed  by  the  respective  departments,  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
alv^  cannot  continue  their  training  at  an  SPIU.  They  are  forced  to  drop  out 
^  fpd  gobs  as  best  they  can.  The  same  hajpens  to  those  vho  have  entered 
schools  or  institutes.  Is  it  impossible  to  figure  out  something  to 

help  them? 
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V.  McOdiina,  dr  of  psychological  sciences,  professor: 

A  great  d^al  has  been  said  today  aboirt:  the  "sensory  shortage."  In  addition  to 
it,  however,  there  is  also  an  emotional  hunger,  the  need  for  love,  for 
positive  emotions.  In  the  family  love  for  the  roo'^er  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  normal  develcpment  of  the  child.  Ihere  is  a  connection  here. 

Where  there  is  no  love  alienation  and  a  tendency  som^ow  to  cotrpensate  for  it 
develop.  Lack  of  love  and  the  fact  that  every  child  should  have  a  mother 
makes  even  deprived  children  idealize  the  mothers  v^o  have  abandoned  them.  It 
is  very  inportant  for  the  psychologist  to  orient  the  child  not  only  to  the 
past,  during  which  the  child  was  harmed,  but  also  to  the  future.  He  must 
convince  him  that  he  will  be  happy,  that  the  he  will  have  a  family  and  tiiat 
everything  will  turn  out  well  if  he  adopts  the  right  attitude.  This  is  a 
great  field  of  work  for  the  psychologist. 

Furthermore,  children  have  a  great  need  for  a  close  contact  with  their 
educator!  This  has  an  exceptional  value  and  yields  great  results.  In  short, 
the  child  in  the  children's  home  faces  a  number  of  problems. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that,  in  general,  those  vho  work  in  a  children's 
home  must  be  rea<^  for  educationeil  heroism.  We  must  lecim  how  to  train  such 
people.  Naturally,  their  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  must  become 
particularly  prestigious.  What  is  the  situation  today?  In  Moscow,  for 
example,  many  people  are  working  in  children's  homes  for  the  sake  of  a 
residency  permit.  I  do  not  wish  to  extend  this  judgment  to  all  of  them,  for 
we  do  have  outstanding  educators.  However,  today  we  are  not  speaking  about 
them.  What  is  the  attitude  of  young  pecple  tcward  work  in  a  children's  home? 
We  asked  students  at  the  Moscow  Pedagogical  Institute  iroeni  V.I.  lenin:  Who 
of  them  would  like  to  work  in  a  children's  hcxne?  Sadly,  there  were  no  takers. 
Is  this  not  a  matter  for  concern?  Is  this  not  a  serious  amission  on  the  part 
of  our  public,  press  and  Komsomol?  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  several  institutes,  starting  with  the  Moscow  Pedagogical 
Institute  set  up  departments  for  training  educators  for  children's  hemes,  on 
the  basis  of  a  special  selection  system. 

A.  likhanov.  A  new  approach  to  the  enrollment  of  students  in  educational  VUZs 
is  necessary.  I  still  cannot  understand  vhy  their  main  purpose  is  to  train 
narrowly  specialized  people  instead  of  educators.  I  would  send  graduates  to 
homes  for  young  children,  children's  homes,  and  special  bocurdinghouses  for 
mentally  or  physically  retarded  children  and  I  would  cisk  those  vho  would  like 
to  enroll  in  a  pedagogical  VUZ  if  they  have  the  right  type  of  soul,  heart, 
will  and  patience  to  assume  such  a  burden  and  to  help  and  save  those 
unfortunate  children,  for  otherwise  they  cxjuld  destroy  them. 

Reference:  Starting  with  the  1987/88  school  year,  seven  pedagogical 
institutes  in  the  country  will  be  offering  training  for  children's  homes  and 
boarding  schcol  educators,  with  an  annual  enrollment  of  350  people.  Starting 
with  1987,  all  of  these  VUZs  will  offer  a  special  pregraduation  course  on 
"Features  of  the  Organization  of  the  Training  and  Educational  Wesrk  in 
Children's  Homes  and  Boarding  Schools  for  Orphans  and  Children  Without 
Parental  Custody." 
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V.  Glacfyshev,  c±def  of  the  Main  Political  Directorate,  USSR  MVD: 

The  USSR  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  and  its  local  authorities  are  also 
directly  involved  in  the  problems  discussed  here.  I  realized  here  that  we  are 
involved  less  tiian  we  should  have  with  children's  hones  and  boarding  schools. 
Nonetheless,  in  our  work  on  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  at  a 
certain  stage  we  a^^  ourselves:  What  is  the  situation  in  those  institutions 
for  children?  I  admit  that  the  answer  was  not  very  encouraging.  Every  year 
the  MVD  authorities  detain  thousands  of  adolescents  who  have  run  away  from 
children's  hones  and  boarding  schools.  Such  a  large  number  of  runaways  is  an 
alarming  indicator  of  poorly  organized  educational  work. 

The  inadequate  development  of  the  network  of  children's  homes  adversely 
affects  the  prevention  of  child  neglect.  Every  year  the  reception  and 
assignment  centers  of  the  RSFSR  acxiept  some  10,000-14,000  children  vho  need 
state  si^iport  and  vho  must  be  placed  in  children's  homes.  As  a  result  of  lack 
of  space,  however,  more  than  600  to  700  children  must  be  kept  in  such 
reception  centers  longer  than  the  stipulated  time.  This  is  a  flagrant 
violation,  although  forced,  of  socialist  legality. 

The  heads  of  local  internal  affairs  authorities  have  now  been  ordered  to  visit 
children's  hemes  and  boarding  schools  not  ocxasionally  but  on  a  steaefy  basis, 
to  talk  with  the  pupils  and  to  organize  circles  and  competitions.  In  short, 
we  teve  returned  to  the  tradition  started  by  Feliks  Edmundovich  Dzerzhinskiy, 
a  time  when  the  VChK  and  the  Soviet  militia  were  sponsoring  neglected  children 
or  pupils  of  children's  homes  and  other  problem  children,  as  we  know  them, 
the  difficnilt  years.  The  MVD  Collegium  and  Political  Directorate 
adopt^  a  resolution  in  December  1985  on  involving  in  such  work  all 
subdivisions  and  internal  affairs  authorities  threu^out  the  country. 

V.  Gladyshev  then  described  the  extensive  work  done  by  the  militia  in  this 
area.  Thus,  the  internal  affairs  authorities  in  Orenburg  Oblast  are 
sponsoring  all  children's  homes  and  boarding  schools  where  detachments  of 
young  friends  of  the  militia  have  been  created,  and  actively  participate  in 
legal  propaganda  and  provide  individual  tutorship. 

Finally,  in  his  view,  a  law  on  the  protection  of  childhood  should  be  passed. 
He  fully  supported  the  views^  which  were  expressed  in  this  connection. 
Actually,  what  develops  here  is  a  paradox:  There  is  a  strict  law  on  the 
struggle  against  drunkenness  and  alcoholism.  If  a  party  member  violates  it  he 
may  be  expelled  from  the  party.  All  of  this  is  right.  However,  there  is 
virtually  no  punishment  for  those  vho  abandon  their  children.  Parents  must  be 
held  responsible  for  such  actions.  Meanwhile,  as  was  said  at  this  meeting, 
the  more  children  are  abandoned  the  better  seme  people  live.  How  could  such 
an  injustice  be  tolerated? 

Solving  Problems  Together 

A.  LiMianov: 

I  believe  that  I  em  ri^t  by  saying  that  the  children's  home  is  the  center  of 
many  human  qualities.  The  positive  ones  are  goodness,  warmth  and 
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selflessness.  In  the  children's  homes,  particularly  during  the  war  years  and 
to  this  day,  there  has  been  a  galasiy  of  outstanding  educators  and  notewo:^y 
people  at  work.  Let  me  mention  at  this  point  Antonina  Pavlovna  KhlebusMcina, 
principal  of  the  children's  home  in  Tashkent.  She  came  to  the  heme  with  her 
3-year  old  son  in  1942  and  told  him:  These  are  your  brothers  and  sisters. 
Since  then  Antonina  Pavlovna  hais  raised  6,300  children  and  in  Tashkent  alone 
40  people  bear  her  family  name.  There  are  40  Khl^ushkins.  let  us  honor  such 
educators.  They  are  the  pillars  of  the  children's  homes. 

In  thinking  about  all  these  children,  I  believe  that  we  must  frankly  say  that 
we  must  not  entrust  responsibility  for  them  exclusively  to  the  Ministry  of 
Bduciation,  the  Kbrnsorool  or  the  internal  affairs  authorities  vhich,  alas,  mi^t 
deal  with  increasing  frequency  with  the  wards  of  such  homes.  A  new  social 
structure  is  needed,  an  organization  vhich  would  open  the  doors  of  children's 
homes  to  society  and,  I  am  confident,  a  door  which  would  be  crossed  by  many 
citizens  of  our  fatherland.  An  All-Union  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood  could  be  organized  as  such  an  organization.  Why  not  call  for 
establishing  such  an  organization  today?  I^t  us  also  jointly  discuss  yet 
another  problem.  Soon  after  Vladimir  ilieh  Lenin's  death  a  foundation  named 
after  him  was  set  up  in  our  coiantry.  Now,  during  the  year  of  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolution,  I  suggest  that  the  Children's 
Foundation  imeni  Lenin  be  reopened.  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  meet  with 
the  warmest  possible  response  among  the  Soviet  people,  let  me  give  an  example 
in  this  connection.  A  man  A.  Galimzyanov  lives  in  Kazan.  He  is  a  clerk  in  a 
store.  He  collects  food  waste  for  pig  slop.  The  money  thus  earned  he  passes 
on  to  the  children's  heme.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  he  has  contributed  more  than 
20,000  rubles  to  the  home.  What  an  outstanding  example  this  is  of  goodness 
and  selflessness! 

We  ^ould  not  make  the  state  responsible  for  everything!  Our  civic  and  hum^ 
duty  is  to  help  the  state  vherever  possible  and,  above  cill,  to  share  with  it 
responsibility  for  children  who  may  have  been  abandoned  but  who  are  the 
children  of  all  of  us. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  vhat  awaits  an  adolescent  outside  the  chil(^en's 
home.  Unfortunately,  his  future  is  frequently  uncertain.  The  main  thing  is 
for  him  to  feel  that  he  is  needed.  This  may  be  the  most  important  key  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  If  an  adolescent  knows  that  after  the  chilc^en's 
home  his  minimum  requirements  will  be  met  he  will  be  able  to  develop  his  own 
dream,  vhich  he  does  not  have  today,  for  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  future. 
He  does  not  even  think  of  a  future.  Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  describe  in  general  features  a  social 
experiment  vhich  our  laboratory  at  the  AFN  tries  to  carry  out  in  ^rov.  The 
Electrical  Machine  Building  Association  imeni  Lapse  in  that  city  is  ready  to 
build  a  new-model  children's  home  not  far  from  the  city.  This  being  a  big 
enterprise,  it  offers  a  rich  choice  of  employment.  It  equally  needs 
physicians,  cultural  workers,  and  electronic  specialists.  It  would  be 
desirable  for  the  other  large  industrial  enterprises  to  ^ow  such  initiative. 
In  my  view,  this  applies  to  the  children's  home  of  the  future,  which  would 
enable  us  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  vhich  were  mentioned  today. 
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I.  Ifildragey,  former  pv^il  in  a  children's  home,  war  veteran,  teacher  at  the 
Mbsccw  Engineering-Construction  Institute: 

We  c^  only  welcome  such  an  initiative.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  are 
turning  to  the  ej^perience  of  our  outstanding  pedagogue  Makarenko,  for  his 
pupils  were  engaged  in  ma}cing  not  little  stools  but  coitplex  items  such  as  the 
EEEMiodel  camera. 

A.  Likhanov:  Yes,  this  is  the  best  photographic  camera  in  Europe.  In  the 
new-type  children's  home  we  try  to  develop  above  all  human  living  conditions. 
There  are  no  more  than  four  people  per  room  and  there  are  halls,  classrooms 
and  premises  offering  all  opportunities  for  physical  and  esthetic  development, 
a  swimming  pool,  a  sports  hall  and  a  stadiimi. 

This  is  the  children's  home  of  an  industrial  enterprise,  and  part  of  the 
plant's  structure,  considered  as  one  of  its  ^cps.  In  this  way,  frcm  the  very 
first  days  the  plant  ^nsors  the  children.  What  obligations  does  it  assume? 
It  guarantees  the  social  future  of  the  individual.  The  cdiild  vho  comes  here 
will  know  that  after  the  children's  home  he  will  be  tau^t  a  skill  and  given  a 
jcb  and,  if  he  wants  to,  a  scholarship  for  a  VUZ.  Such  a  model  of  children's 
home  is  currently  under  discussion.  The  main  thing  is  for  this  social 
ejperiment  to  take  place. 

L.  Shvetsova: 

I  sipport  this  good_  idea  vMch  must  be  developed  further.  Ihe  people  of  Kirov 
have  lai^ched  the  initiative  of  building  a  children's  home  at  an  industrial 
ente^rise  and  to  create  in  it  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  wards  to 
acguire^  a  skill  and  a  career  and  immediately  join  the  labor  collective 
sponsoring  them.  This  is  an  excellent  sociopedagogical  experiment.  The 
Komsamol  will  participate  in  it  most  willingly. 

Today  all  of  us  must  think  of  how,  through  our  joint  efforts,  to  support  the 
party's  stipulation  of  radically  irtproving  the  work  of  children's  homes.  This 
will  be  possible  only  if  every  one  of  us  takes  to  his  heart  the  problem  of 
raising  childiren  left  without  parental  custoc^. 

note:  This  meaningful  exchange  of  views  at  the  roundtable  meeting 
enabled  us  not  only  to  learn  more  about  the  situation  in  boarding  institutions 
but  also  shed  a  light  on  their  urgent  problems,  such  as  poor  material  and 
technical  facilities,  grave  shortage  of  pedagogical  cadres  and  technical 
personnel,  and  the  callous  attitude  toward  the  needs  of  the  children  on  the 
part  of  various  organizations  and  departments. 

The  need  for  the  soon  as  possible  solution  of  such  problems,  which  will 
determine  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children, 
is  unquestionable. 


A  number  of  int^esting  and  constructive  suggestions  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  radically  restructuring  the  activities  of  children's 
hemes  and  boarding  schools,  creating  an  essentially  new  uniform  type  of  such 
institutions  and  training  special  staffs  for  them.  The  demand  was  also  heard 
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for  taking  strict  legal  steps  against  those  who  irresponsibly  abandon  their 
children.  Such  demands  are  entirely  justified.  However,  we  must  not  forget 
that  orphanhood  today  is  the  direct  result  of  a  type  of  deafness  to  s^ial 
problems,  a  social  corrosion  vhich  has  adversely  affected  the  overall  mood  ^ 
the  public  at  large  and  the  heads  of  many  d^)artmente,  vhich  coi^d  be  trac^ 
for  the  past  few  5-year  periocJs.  Gradually  value  orientations  shifted^  and  yie 
spiritual  qualities  of  oxrr  people  were  eroded.  That  is  why  the  main 
today  is  to  ensure  cin  improvement  in  the  moral  health  of  society  and  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  intolerance  of  phencstnena  which  conflict  with  our 
comraunist  morality,  and  becoming  actively  involved  in  the  lives  of  children. 
On  this  level  an  All-Union  Society  for  the  Prot^tion  of  Childhood  and  the 
Children's  Foundation  could  play  an  irrportant  mobilizing  role. 

Ui0  editors  express  their  confidence  that  the  problems  raised  in  this  journal 
will  be  thoroughly  studied  by  the  USSR  Ministries  of  Education  ^  Health,  the 
USSR  Acadeiry  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee  and  other 
interested  departments  and  organizations,  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  Social  Development  Bureau  and  be  solved  through 
legislation  and  active  organizational  work. 

There  must  not  be  even  one  deprived  and  neglected  child  in  our  society ,  a 
society  of  socialist  humanism! 

OOPyRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  TSk  KPSS  "Pravda".  ''Kcmraunist" ,  1987. 
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SAFE  DEVEIOIMENT  OF  THE  TECHNOSJHERE 

Moscxjw  KCMIUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  tx>  press  12  May  87)  pp  92-101 

[Article  by  Valeriy  Alekseyevich  Legasov,  first  deputy  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Atomic  Energy  imeni  I.V.  Kurchatov,  academician,  member  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Presidium] 

[Te^]  Lnproving  safety  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  concepts  in  human 
activities. ^  As  civilization  developed,  the  influence  of  the  different  factors 
strengthening  the  existence  of  human  comraunities  brou^t  about  qualitative 
changes^  in  the  way  of  life  cind  the  nature  of  organization  of  piablic 
production.  Thus,  the  need  for  protection  frcmi  the  adverse  influences  of 
nature  encouraged  construction  skills  vhich,  in  turn,  created  the  need  for  new 
®®terials  and  power  sources.  Epidemics,  vhich  accompanied  the  increased  size 
of  the  population  and  its  density  in  individual  areas,  led  to  a  radical 
improvement  in  hygiene  and  made  the  fast  development  of  medicine  and  the 
jiiarmacological  industry  necessary.  This  improved  the  protection  of  man.  At 
the  same  time,  technical  systems  were  developed  whose  combined  effect  as  of 
now  can  contr^ute  not  to  lowering  the  risk  threatening  human  life  but  to  its 
increase.  This  circumstance  is  most  clearly  realized  in  terms  of  the  military 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  experience  of  two  world  wars,  contemporary 
regional  conflicts  and  the  nuclear  arms  race  most  clearly  prove  that 
stocl^iling  of  means  of  destruction  diverts  intellectual  and  material 
resources  from  "^e  solution  of  vital  problems  while,  at  the  same  time, 
increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  catastrophe.  That  is  precisely  why  the 
initiatives  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  aimed  at  basing  the  security  of  all 
countries  and  areas  on  principles  other  than  the  growth  of  means  of  mass 
destruction,  have  met  with  such  broad  response  throughout  the  world. 
Naturally,  the  struggle  for  the  inplementation  of  such  initiatives  and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  global  threat  is  primary  from  the  viewpoint  of 
mankind's  further  progress.  However,  the  accumulation  of  a  potential,  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  lowering  the  level  of  security  which  had  been  attained, 
took  place  r^t  only  in  the  manufacturing  of  weapons  but  in  the  technoi^here  as 
a  v^iole,  vhich  also  demands  a  profound  interpretation  and  energetic  efforts 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  industrial  structures. 

The  recent  development  of  certain  events  has  begun  to  concern  both  specialists 
and  the  public.  They  include  acid  rain,  the  use  of  various  toxic  chemicals, 
the  pollution  of  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  unsuccessful  solutions  in  situating 
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incJustrial  enterprises,  and  accidents  which  caiise  mankind  casualties  and  major 
damages.  On  each  occasion  the  attention  is  focused  on  the  specific  case  and 
the  specific  type  of  human  activity  or  source  of  difficulty.  As  a  result,  the 
steps  taken  in  any  specific  area  many  iirprove  the  situation  but  then  this  is 
immediately  followed  by  another  event  somewhere  else. 

Through  the  efforts  of  specialists  the  reliability  of  individual  mach^es  is 
being  steadily  iirproved;  new  technological  and  organizational  facilities  for 
the  protection  of  man  and  the  environment  are  being  introduced.  Nonetheless, 
despite  a  certain  improvement  in  individual  indicators  such  eis,  for  example, 
the  number  of  accidents  per  1,000  working  people  or  per  unit  of  cost  of 
produced  commodities,  the  absolute  number  of  such  accidents  is  increasing. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States  accidents  in  petroleum  refining  increased  by  a 
factor  of  2.6;  the  nuinber  of  casualties  increased  by  a  factor  of  almost  6  and 
economic  damages  by  a  factor  of  11  between  1950  and  1980. 

A  characteristic  trend  of  the  contemporary  world  is  that  although  the 
likelihood  of  any  individually  considered  negative  event  (airplane,  train  or 
ship  accident,  the  collapse  of  a  dam,  an  accident  at  a  chemical  plant  or  a 
nuclear  project)  the  scale  of  the  consequences,  vhenever  this  happen  are,  as  a 
rule,  substantially  higher.  Indeed,  whereas  in  the  1940s  dozens  of  people 
died  in  dozens  of  airplane  crashes,  today  much  less  frequent,  isolated  crashes 
takes  hundreds  of  lives.  Fires  have  long  accompanied  human  activities. 
However,  with  the  development  of  petrochemistry  and  the  gas  industry,  they  are 
now  paralleled  by  explosions  which  drastically  increase  the  size  of  damaged 
areas  and  the  scale  of  consequences.  Thus,  in  1973,  on  a  Sunday  in  May  a 
breakdown  occurred  in  Chicago,  in  the  main  industrial  curea,  at  manufacturing 
of  newsprint  ink.  Fires  broke  out  and  an  explosion  destroy^  the  plant  to  the 
groimd.  Ten  years  later,  in  November  1984,  fires  eind  explosions  in  a  depot 
for  compressed  gas,  collected  as  part  of  the  petroleum  refining  process,  in 
the  San  Juan  Ixuatepec  settlement,  a  northern  suburb  of  Mexico  City,  spread 
outside  the  enterprise,  totally  destroying  everything  within  a  l-kilometer 
radius.  The  result  was  500  dead  and  several  thousand  injured. 

Such  dynamics  is  characteristic  of  the  developing  chemical  industry  as  well. 
The  release  of  2-2.5  kilograms  of  dioxin  in  an  explosion  which  occurred  in 
July  1976  at  a  chemical  plant  in  the  Italian  city  of  Seveso,  contaminated  an 
area  of  18  square  kilometers  and  required  the  evacuation  of  about  1,000 
people.  The  poison  contained  ip  to  7,000  lethal  doses.  To  this  day  the  area 
remains  contaminated.  In  the  summer  of  1981,  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
involving  a  trailer  truck  transporting  chlorine,  in  Mexico,  29  peasants  died 
and  1,000  people  suffered  severe  poisoning.  In  1984  the  entire  world  was 
shaken  up  the  tragedy  in  Bhopal  (India)  which  ca\:ised  the  deaths  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thouscinds  of  people  suffered  severe  pulmonary  afflictions.  In 
Jxoly  1986  a  fire  broke  out  in  tankers  containing  phosphorus  and  sulfur  in  the 
United  States,  which  required  the  evacuation  of  about  30,000  residents  of 
nearby  settlements. 

In  the  ni^t  of  1  Noverrber  1986  800  tons  of  various  chemicals  started  burning 
in  warehouse  No  956  in  Muttenz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  5  kilometers  from 
the  center  of  Basel.  Some  of  them  had  been  toxic  to  begin  with,  vhile  others, 
after  many  hours  of  burning,  developed  reactions  which  produced  toxic 
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substances.  Many  such  compounds,  either  stored  or  created  during  the 
accident,  fell  into  the  Rhine,  polluting  the  river  on  a  section  more  than  300 
kilometers  long.  It  became  necessary  to  remove  more  than  150,000  dead  eels, 
and  there  were  reports  on  dead  pike,  graylings,  perch,  trout,  herons,  ducks, 
swans,  cormorants,  plankton,  algae,  crabs,  worms  and  insect  larvae.  The 
normal  activities  of  20  million  people  were  disrupted.  According  to 
estimates,  vhich  must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  refined,  no  less  than  10  years 
may  be  needed  before  the  condition  of  this  river  and  its  population  has 
returned  to  normal. 

The  new  types  of  human  activities,  vhich  corrpensate  for  the  shortage  of  energy 
and  helped  to  improve  fertility  and  to  preserve  harvested  produce,  also  bring 
new  dangers,  the  dimensions  of  vhich  follow  the  same  trends.  Whereas  in  the 
radiation  accident  at  Sellafield  (England)  in  1957,  13  pecple  died  and  about 
500  square  kilometers  were  contaminated  with  radionucleides,  the  1986 
Chernobyl  accident  cost  30  human  lives  and  several  thousand  square  kilometers 
of  territory  were  severely  affected. 

Unfortunately,  accidents  continue  to  occur  also  in  traditional  and  long 
developed  areas  of  human  activities,  such  as  coal  mines  and  elevators.  Every 
year  several  dozens  of  explosions  at  grain  elevators  occur  in  the  United 
States.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  major  and  unpleasant  event.  It  is  caused  by 
the  ejqjlosive  burning  of  a  layer  of  dust  rising  in  the  air.  The  ejplosion 
itself  increases  the  amount  of  such  dust  and  ther^y  the  scale  of  secondary 
explosions  and  fires.  Each  such  accident  takes  the  lives  of  20-30  people, 
with  damages  assessed  at  $25-30  million,  in  addition  to  the  indirect  influence 
vhich  this  has  on  grain  exports  and  inports  and  grain  prices. 

What  is  noteworthy  is  that  in  a  number  of  cases  breakdowns  causing  exceptional 
economic  and,  sometimes,  social  and  political  harm  take  place.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  the  space  ship  Challenger,  not  only  were  7  human  lives  destroyed  but 
so  was  a  very  e^qpensive  reusable  ship;  many  of  the  planned  programs  came  to  a 
standstill,  new  studies  and  development  and  changes  in  the  technology  for 
building  such  ships  became  necessary.  The  severe  accident  vhich  involved  the 
melting  of  the  active  zone  of  the  reactor  at  the  3  Mile  Island  nuclear  power 
plant  in  the  United  States,  in  1979,  did  not  affect  the  life  and  health  of  the 
personnel;  however,  the  indirect  damage  it  caused  exceeded  $1  billion. 
Furthermore,  this  undermined  the  confidence  in  nuclear  pcwer  and  hindered  its 
development.  It  became  necessary  to  revise  a  number  of  views  and  to  take 
steps  to  increase  safely  in  eill  operating  nuclear  power  plants,  adding  to  the 
cost  several  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  per  plant. 

Nor  was  the  damage  caused  by  the  Chernobyl  accident  limited  to  the  loss  of 
life  and  billions  of  rubles  spent  in  repairs.  The  ordinary  rhythm  of  economic 
life  of  large  areas  and  many  units  of  state  management  were  disturbed  for 
several  months;  a  large  number  of  managers,  researchers,  specialists, 
construction  workers  and  medical  personnel  had  to  be  diverted  from  their  plans 
and  current  assignments.  Substantial  amounts  of  construction  equipment  and 
transport  facilities  had  to  be  used  for  unplanned  operations. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  such  examples,  vhich  darken  our  lives,  is  high. 
The  fact  that  the  danger  originating  in  the  technosphere  has  already  been 
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equated  to  negative  natural  events  is  of  substantial  significance.  Thus, 
tornadoes,  ^(Aiich  are  atmospheric  anomalies,  nimiber  as  many  as  700  every  ye^. 
About  2  percent  of  them  cause  the  death  of  an  average  of  120  people,  striking 
an  area  of  approximately  2.5  square  kilometers  in  each  case  and  causing 
Trtat-A-ri ai  damages  on  the  scale  of  $70  million.  At  the  same  tune,  in  petroleum 
refining  alone,  according  to  our  estimates,  there  are  some  1,500  accidents 
every  years,  4  percent  of  vdiich  involve  the  loss  of  human  lives  (100  to  150) 
and  material  damages  of  up  to  $100  million. 

All  of  this  triggers  natural  questions.  Why  is  it  that  despite  efforts  to 
increase  the  safety  of  equipoment  accidents  continue  to  take  place?  Why  is  the 
sccile  of  their  consequences  increasing? 

Modem  complex  production  facilities  and  machines  are  designed  in  such^  a  way 
as  to  make  their  reliability  maximally  high  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  dangers  and  the  technical  and  economic 
possibilities  of  preventing  them.  As  a  rule,  designs  ^d  oj«rational  rules, 
put  together,  could  guarantee  the  safe  work  of  a  project  if  there  were  no 
defects  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  equipment  and  in  the  level  of  reli^ilit^ 
of  an  individual  machine  xanit  or  instrument,  and  if  there  were  no  deviations 
from  the  stipulated  operational  rules  caused,  for  example,  by  the  use  of 
different  raw  materials,  the  conduct  of  ejq)eriments  or  human  error.  Aware  of 
the  inevitability  of  such  defects,  designers  and  engineers  have  developed  a 
variety  of  systems  vhich  would  block  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  m  c^ses 
of  deviations  from  normal  operational  procedures.  However,  the  reliability 
and  efficiency  of  the  protective  systems  themselves  are  also  finite  and 
subject  to  technical  breakdcwns  and  errors  in  their  utilization.  That  is  vhy 
two  and  sometimes  three  and  four  backup  systems  are  installed.  However, 
of  them,  vhile  making  the  machine  or  process  more  coitplex  or  more  ejpensive, 
can  only  lower  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  and  the  likelihood  of  catastrophic 
consequences  ^ould  the  equipment  fail  or  the  personnel  make  an  error,  in  some 
cases  very  little,  but  nonetheless  never  to  the  zero  point.  A  zero  risk  is 
possible  only  in  the  case  of  systems  vAiich  do  not  store  energy  and  chemically 
or  biologically  active  ccwponents. 

Mary  modem  potentially  dangerous  production  facilities  are  design^  in  such  a 
way  that  the  likelihood  of  a  major  accident  in  them  is  assessed  in  the  order 
of  10“^.  This  means  that  as  a  result  of  an  adverse  development  of 
circumsteuices  and  taking  into  consideration  the  actual  reliability  of 
mechanisms,  instruments,  materials  cuid  personnel,  there  would  be  a  breakdown 
per  10,000  project/years.  If  the  project  is  isolated,  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  during  that  time  it  will  present  no  danger.  It  there  are  1,000  such 
projects,  each  decade  we  could  expect  the  destruction  of  one  of  them. 
Finally,  if  the  nunher  of  such  projects  is  close  to  10,000,  statistically 
there  would  be  an  accident  per  project  once  a  year.  Ihis  circamistance  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  problem.  If  a  project  has  been  built  in  accordance 
with  available  technical  facilities  and  regulations  and  is  cx>nsidered  quite 
reliable  it  would  lose  its  statistical  reliability  as  a  result  of  mass 
diplic^ation  althou^  its  jhysic^al  ajpearancc  would  remain  unchanged. 

This  dictates  two  possible  strategies  of  behavior.  Either  providing  Ihe 
equipment  with  surplus  reliability  based  on  future  developments,  at  the  time 
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of  its  creation,  or  else  making  the  necessary  changes  which  would  increase 
reliabili^  to  the  extent  to  vhich  the  scale  of  its  utilization  is  increased. 
In  practical  activities  neither  of  these  strategies  is  fully  observed  as  a 
rule.  Ihe  developed  equipment  must  earn  its  economic  ri^t  to  life.  Ihe  cost 
of  ^cess  reliability  hinder  this  and,  furthermore,  the  necessary  technical 
facilities  are  not  always  available  at  that  moment. 

The  second  strategy  is  used  but  with  great  delays  in  pace,  for  the  already 
existing  production  infrastructvire  has  a  sufficient  built-in  inertia,  and  a 
system  of  standards,  established  technological  operations  and  cooperative 
relations,  ejjperience  and  habit  prevent  changes  in  design  and  the  rules  of 
training  and  operating  such  facilities  become  factors  vhich  slow  down  the  pace 
of  development.  Furthermore,  understandable  problems  are  created  by 
additional  reliability  costs. 

This  can  te  illxostrated  by  the  following  exairple:  less  than  100  cracks  caused 
by  corrosion  in  heat-affected  welded  seam  area  on  pipes  were  recorded  in  1975 
at  nuclear  hot-water  reactors  in  the  United  States.  Not  a  single  crack  was 
found  on  the  main  pipes  with  a  diameter  in  excess  of  510  millimeters.  In  1983 
the  number  of  such  defects  increased  ty  a  factor  of  almost  6;  about  200  cases 
were  detected  on  large-diameter  pipes.  This  potentially  exceptionally 
dangerous  situation  rec^ired  constant  ultrasound  defectoscopy,  and  many  hours 
of  repairs  in  weld  facing,  long  idling  of  reactors  and  additional  ej^xosure  of 
the  personnel  to  radiation  in  the  course  of  control  and  repair  operations. 
The  radical  change  of  this  situation  would  require  the  comprehensive 
^placement  of  pipes,  the  cost  of  vhich  would  be  huge.  In  Japan  and  the  FRG 
initially  this  problem  was  solved  with  the  use  of  seamless  pipes  made  of  hi^- 
grade  steel,  vhich  were  totally  free  from  such  defects. 

Ihe  difficull^  and  contradictory  natinre  of  the  developing  situation  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  achievements  of  scientific  and  technical  progress, 
vhile  providing  means  for  solving  material  and  socicil  problems,  also  bring 
with  them  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  discovery  of  radioactivity  and 
the  understating  of  the  process  of  nuclear  fission  substantially  increased 
the  possib^ities  of  the  power  industry,  medicine  and  scientific  research.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  radiation  was  added  to  the  customary  dangers,  such  as 
fires  and  explosions.  The  progressive  development  of  chemistry  created  the 
very  serious  threat  of  poisoning. 

hi  the  traditional  sttors,  in  introducing  new  processes  and  ways  and  means  of 
influent /  and  technical  progress  broadened  the  range  of  factors 

from  vhich  protection  is  needed.  In  metallurgy,  vhere  the  threat  of  fire  has 
always  been  present,  the  threat  of  explosion  arose  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
natural  gas  and  hydrogen.  In  addition  to  fires  and  eiqjlosions,  vhich  parallel 
i^sfining  processes,  in  this  sector  the  danger  of  poisoning 
increases,  caused  ty  the  variety  of  the  manufactured  products  and  the  use  of 
new  methods.  Even  in  machine  building,  new  materials  and  means  of  processing 
them  create  the  threat  of  explosion  emd  poisoning,  which  were  previously 
unknown  in  such  activities. 

Occasionally,  the  new  processes  and  new  canbinations  of  substances,  develc^ied 
as  a  result  of  scientific  and  technical  progress,  are  used  regardless  of  the 
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factor  of  scale  and  without  proper  study  of  safety  problems.  Thus,  in  1977, 
1980  cuid  1982  powerful  explosions  which  led  to  the  loss  of  ^  human  life, 
destruction  and  damages  in  the  millions  occurred  in  Scotland,  in  Barking,  a 
London  borough,  cind  in  Salford,  not  far  from  Manchester.  Kie  agent  which 
triggered  such  es^losions  turned  out  to  be  sodium  chlorate,  which  revealed  its 
dangerous  qualities  if  used  in  the  dozens  of  tons  and  possible  contacts  with 
organic  solvents  which  oxidize  easily.  The  number  of  such  combinations 
capable  of  forming  explosive  mixtures  when  interacting  is  growing 
increasingly. 

The  increased  sc^ale  of  the  consequences  of  such  acx:idents  is  also  the  result 
of  the  specifics  of  scientific  and  technical  progress^  at  the  present  stage. 
The  power— labor  ratio  in  society  is  continuing  to  increase.  There  is  a 
concentration  of  projects  saturated  with  energy  and  using  dangerous 
substances.  Their  unit  power  is  being  increased  in  order  to  inprove  economic 
indicators.  Pressure  levels  in  basic  industrial  equipment  and  transport 
systems,  the  network  of  which  is  becoming  increasingly  widespread,  are 
increasing.  In  the  power  industry  alone,  every  year  about  10  billion  tons  of 
nominal  fuel  are  extracted,  transported,  stored  and  used  throu^out  the  world. 
In  terms  of  its  energy  equivalent,  this  amount  of  fuel,  which  is  flammable  and 
eiplosive,  hcis  become  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  all  nuclear  weapons  ever 
made.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  fuel  sipiplies,  leading  to  the  incrreased  use 
of  liquid  gas,  with  a  parallel  increase  in  the  capacity  of  production 
facilities  vhich  extract  and  utilize  such  fuel,  have  substantially  increased 
the  risk  of  major  explosions. 

Computations  and  practical  experience  indicate  that  a  20-ton  mass  of 
compressed  gas  could  set  up  a  fire  covering  an  area  of  1,000  square  meters; 
20,000  tons  of  such  fuel  would  greatly  increase  the  area  of  conflagration  and 
the  flames  could  reach  several  kilometers.  Let  us  recall  that  a 
thermoelectric  pcwer  plant  generating  a  pcwer  of  1  million  kilowatts  loses  20 
tons  of  gas  in  5  minutes  and  that  20,000  tons  of  such  gas  is  a  4-day  supply. 
With  the  fast  burning  of  gas  emissions  in  the  zone  of  a  burning  cloud,  the 
temperature  rises  hic^y.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  resulting  destructions  is 
provided  by  the  accident  with  a  truck  trailer  carrying  propylene  gas,  vhich 
took  place  near  Barcelona  on  11  July  1978.  The  burning  cloud  which  v;as  formed 
drifted  to  a  nearby  beach  and  killed  more  than  150  people. 

The  increased  scale  and  concentration  of  output  have  increased  potential 
dangers.  This  can  be  judged  by  specific  (either  based  on  unit  of  area  or  per 
capita)  amounts  of  lethal  doses  contained  in  various  items  produced  in  Western 
Europe.  Thus,  the  figure  for  arsenic  is  about  half  a  billion  doses;  it  is  5 
billion  doses  for  barium.  In  terms  of  lethal  doses,  accumulations  of 
radioactive  substances  exceed  10  billion;  jhosgene,  ammonia  and  prussic  acid 
are  in  the  range  of  100  million  doses  for  each  compound,  and  chlorine,  10 
trillion  doses. 

Such  figures  clearly  explain  the  general  concern  for  ensuring  the  safe 
operation  above  all  of  chemical  enterprises  and  nuclear  projects.  let  us  also 
add  that  unlike  destructive  eiplosions,  radiation  and  chemical  contaminations 
have  a  pacific  long-term  effect  and  the  ability  to  pread  after  the  accident. 
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The  development  of  circumstances  is  such  that  frequently  the  conversion  to  new 
raw  material  bases  or  means  of  production,  dictated  by  resource  or  economic 
considerations,  worsens  the  situation.  For  example,  the  development  of  the 
exc^tionally  rich  deposits  of  natural  gas  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  convenient  in 
terms  of  consumers,  involves  the  additional  risk  of  releasing  a  tremendous 
amovmt  of  toxic  hydrogen  sulfide,  for  its  content  in  the  natural  gas  in  such 
deposits  is  abnormally  high,  exceeding  20  percent.  Consequently,  the 
technology  itself  for  the  extraction  eind  treatment  of  this  gas  and  its 
operation  should  observe  particular  safety  rules.  Another  essential 
circumstance  vhich  increases  the  risk  of  industrial  activities  has  to  do  with 
the  increased  concentration  on  sites  of  a  variety  of  projects  and  industrial 
facilities  and  their  interaction  in  cases  of  accident.  The  aspiration  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  economy  and  ensure  the  maximal  utilization  of 
investments  already  made  in  power  industry,  transportation  facilities  and 
living  conditions  in  any  given  area  lead  to  its  saturation  with  a  variety  of 
aiterprises  without  a  proper  study  of  their  interaction.  It  may  also  hajpen 
that  an  accident  in  any  one  of  them  may  not  be  very  significant  had  it  not 
been  for  its  influence  on  the  nearby  indiastrial  projects,  with  a  possible 
multiplication  of  the  force  of  harmful  factors.  For  example,  in  1947  an 
ammonium  nitrate  explosion  occairred  aboard  a  ship  at  the  port  of  Texas  City 
(United  States) .  The  flames  reached  a  plant  belonging  to  Monsanto,  which 
m^ufactured  styrene;  it  triggered  a  secondary  fire  and  an  explosion  in  the 
direction  of  the  city.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  516  people;  some  2,000 
more  were  severely  hurt,  not  to  mention  the  major  material  losses  this  caused. 

The  interaction  among  different  enterprises  is,  incidentally,  a  factor  of 
strong  influence  not  only  in  the  case  of  accidents.  It  has  long  been  noted 
that  if  the  thermal  pollution  of  rivers  by  several  degrees  and  chemical 
pollution  at  close  to  maximally  admissible  concentrations,  fish  and 
microorganism  can  survive;  their  combined  effect,  however,  is  deadly. 

Frequently  in  designing  and  building  new  production  facilities,  no  statistical 
evaluation  is  provided  of  the  reliability  of  their  elements  and  their  safety 
is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  a  method  which  cannot  cover  all  possible 
situations.  In  the  case  of  projects  which  are  usually  large  and  power 
saturated,  even  unlikely  accidents  may  lead  to  urpredictable  consequences. 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  was  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  extant 
and  developing  technogenic  area  conceals  substantial  potentieil  dangers  vdiich 
could  have  catastrophic  results  either  as  a  consequence  of  deliberate,  say 
military,  destructions  of  areas  of  higher  industrial  density,  or  else  as  a 
result  of  unpremeditated  actions.  The  natural  trends  of  scientific  and 
technical  progress,  related  to  a  fast  renovation  of  equipment  and  management 
systems  and  structures,  with  the  maximal  utilization  of  working  areas  and  the 
acceleration  of  all  technological  operations  objectively  complicate  the 
interaction  between  man  and  the  ever-growing  and  rapidly  changing  fleet  of 
machinery.  This  explains  the  reason  for  rather  frequent  accidents  de^ite  the 
increased  reliability  of  technical  systems. 

The  stucfy  of  the  reasons  and  of  the  course  of  development  of  major  accidents 
indicates  that,  regardless  of  time,  type  of  industry  and  area,  they  prove  to 
be  strikingly  coincidental  if  we  ignore  specific  technical  details. 
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Usually,  accidents  are  preceded  by  a  stage  of  increased  defects  in  the 
equipment  or  deviations  from  normal  procedures.  Ihe  length  of  this  phase  may 
be  measured  in  minutes  or  days.  In  themselves,  such  defects  or  deviations  are 
no  threat.  At  a  critical  moment,  however,  they  may  be  fatal.  During  the 
Bhopal  accident,  for  example,  refrigeration  systems  containing 
methylisocyanate  were  turned  off;  the  pipes  connecting  such  capacities  with 
absorbers  of  toxic  gases  became  unsealed;  the  torch  vbich  was  to  bum  them  in 
case  of  accident  was  turned  off.  Prior  to  the  Chernobyl  accident  as  well  some 
safety  systems  had  been  disconnected  eind  the  active  zone  of  the  reactor  was 
deprived  of  the  mandatory  minimum  of  neutron-absorbing  rods.  Hie  accumulation 
of  such  deviations  from  the  norm  at  this  stage  is  related  either  to  the 
impossibility  of  monitoring  the  work  of  structural  elements  and  materials 
caused  by  the  lack  of  necessary  diagnostic  instruments  or  else,  as  is  much 
more  frequently  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  personnel  has  become  accustomed 
to  such  deviations,  for  they  are  quite  frequent  and,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  do  not  result  in  accidents.  That  is  why  the  sense  of 
danger  is  dulled,  instruments  and  equipment  repairs  are  postponed  and  work 
goes  on  under  dangerous  conditions. 

The  next  phase  is  triggered  by  an  starting  event  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
unexpected  and  infrequent.  In  Bhcpal  it  was  caused  by  the  release  of  a  small 
amount  of  water  through  the  slide  valve  into  the  tank  containing 
methylisocyemate.  This  created  an  exothermal  reaction  vbich  was  accompanied 
by  a  fast  increase  in  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  methylisocyemate.  In 
Chernobyl  it  was  introducing  a  positive  reaction  in  the  active  zone  of  the 
reactor.  Hiis  resulted  in  an  instantaneous  overheating  of  the  heat-releasing 
elements  and  the  heat  carrier.  In  such  situations  the  operator  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  means  of  taking  effective  steps. 

The  accident  itself  takes  place  during  the  third  phase,  as  a  result  of  the 
fast  development  of  events.  In  Bhopal  it  was  caused  by  the  opening  of  the 
reflux  valve  and  the  release  of  toxic  gcis  in  the  atmosphere;  in  Chernobyl,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  structure  and  the  building  as  a  result  of  the  steam 
explosion,  intensified  1:^  auxiliary  chemical  processes,  and  the  spreading  of 
the  accumulated  radioactive  gases  and  parts  of  the  di^)ersed  fuel  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  fourth  block.  The  final  phase  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  accurnulation  of  errors  in  the  first  stage.  Usually,  the  designers 
take  into  consideration  such  unlikely  triggering  influences  and  the  necessary 
protective  systems  are  installed  to  prevent  their  happening.  The  loss  of 
their  functionalitY  during  the  first  phase  and  the  continued  cperation  of  the 
project  create  the  possibility  of  the  develcpment  of  catastrophic  consequences 
as  a  result  of  technical  malfunctions  or  human  error. 

A  close  stucfy  of  statisticcil  data  indicates  that  althouch  more  than  60  percent 
of  accidents  have  been  the  result  of  human  error,  the  predominant  share  of 
funds  spent  on  safety  went  into  perfecting  the  technical  systems  for  control 
and  for  the  prevention  of  such  situations.  The  aerospace  industry  was  the 
exception.  Here  historically  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  choice  of 
personnel  and  their  training  and  retraining  with  simulators,  medical 
observations,  discipline,  material  incentive,  comfortable  working  conditions 
and  the  development  of  automated  systems  for  sxpporting  the  work  of  the  crews 
and  the  ground  services. 
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other  sectors  began  to  make  serious  use  of  and  to  improve  on  the  ej^jerience  of 
the  fliers  only  starting  with  the  end  of  the  1970s.  Usually,  v^en  the  human 
factor  or  the  interaction  between  man  and  machine  are  mentioned,  matters  are 
reduced  to^the  questions  of  discipline  and  training  of  the  personnel  and  their 
responsibility,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  instructions  and  orders  are 
obeyed.  Natur^ly,  all  of  this  is  quite  ijtportant.  However,  a  thorou^  study 
of  accidents  indicates  that  the  center  of  gravity,  nonetheless,  is  in  the 
management  area,  vhere  the  human  factor  is  the  most  essential.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  instructions  themselves  were  either  not  entirely  accurate  and 
did  not  stipulate  and,  in  some  cases,  could  not  stipulate  rules  of  behavior  in 
the  case  of  unusual  circumstances,  or  else  that  familiarity  with  such  rules 
was  not  tested.  On  frequent  occasions  lack  of  discipline  and  technological 
enrors  have  been  the  results  of  established  customs,  and  lack  of  operative 
ties  with  competent  specialists,  unavailability  of  the  necessary  simulators 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  personnel,  or  lack  of  clear 
ideas  on  the  consequences  of  favilty  actions. 

The  saturation  of  the  national  economy  with  potentially  threatening  production 
facilities  requires  a  qualitatively  new  approach  to  safety  problems.  This  new 
quality  must  be  developed  above  all  through  the  search  of  optimal  solutions  in 
the  area  of  human-machine  interaction  and  their  efficient  inplementation.  The 
creation  of  the  necessary  simulators  with  developed  computer  support,  reduced 
amoxmt  of  information,  introducing  greater  variety  in  the  means  used  for  its 
presentation,  increasing  automated  and  semi-automated  support  of  machine 
operators,  the  introduction  of  technical  systems  for  the  prevention  of 
unsanctioned  activities  and  increasing  the  possibility  of  monitoring  the 
condition  of  the  equipment  with  the  help  of  remote  control  devices  ^ould  all 
become  standard  features  of  ary  cosciplex  process. 

Another  major  development  is  changing  the  approach  to  the  principles  governing 
the  location  of  various  production  facilities  and  determining  their  structure 
on  the  basis  of  safety.  The  reciprocal  influence  among  different  projects  is 
becoming  increasingly  essential  and  the  economic  harm  caused  by  accidents 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  different  enterprises  could  outstrip  the 
of  the  proximity  to  a  raw  material  base  or  transportation 
convenience.  In  order  for  problems  of  situating  industrial  projects  to  be 
solved  ^timally,  cooperation  among  specialists  in  different  areeis  is  needed, 
making  it  pjossible  to  anticipate  the  inflxience  of  different  factors,  including 
factors  vhich  are  not  specific  of  any  given  production  facility,  and 
contemplating  the  most  extensive  utilization  of  mathematiccil  modeling  methods. 
This  is  a  very  important  question,  for  the  practice  vhich  has  develc5)ed  in  our 
country  is  such  that  the  departments  of  the  Gosplan  and  the  USSR  State 
Ccmmittee  for  Science  and  Technology  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  project 
safety^  are  staffed  by  specialists  vdio  have  knowledge  and  ej^erience  in  a 
^cific  area  of  technical  activities.  It  is  witoin  the  framework  of  this 
experience  that  concepts  are  devel(^5ed  on  possible  dangers,  steps  to  prevent 
them  and  principle  governing  the  location  of  enterprises.  Interaction  with 
projects  located  in  the  vicinity  is  ignored.  This  deprives  such  decisions  of 
the  necessary  completeness  and  optimality. 

Since  toe  end  of  toe  1970s,  a  number  of  countries  have  set  up  general 
industrial  safety  centers,  vhich  corrbine  global  ej^jerioice,  stuc^  the  role  of 
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previously  unknown  factors,  instruct  people  and  identify  the  most  dangerous 
areas. 

In  our  country  such  activities  must  be  substantially  iitproved.  The  absence  of 
a  unified  and  integrated  approach  to  ensuring  the  safety  of  any  given  area, 
and  the  division  of  responsibility  among  departments  and  social  groij^js  result 
in  the  adoption  of  non-optimal  solutions  and  in  lengthy  debates  lacking 
standard  criteria  which  would  enable  us  to  ccatpare  various  approaches  on  the 
basis  of  ensuring  minimal  risks  to  people  and  nature. 

The  new  serious  threats  which  have  been  brought  about  in  our  lives  by 
scientific  and  technical  progress  should  not  lead  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  usefulness  of  developments  under  way.  What  matters  is  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  and  finding  means  of  solving  them. 
As  Hemingway  wrote  in  his  novel  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,”  "safety  means 
knowing  how  to  avoid  danger." 

In  a  number  of  cases,  avoiding  danger  through  traditional  methods — by 
increasing  control  systems,  dtplicating  safely  backup  systems  and  developing 
means  for  lox^lizing  accidental  effluents — are  becoming  difficrult  to  apply 
because  of  possible  technical  breakdowns  or  human  error.  This  makes 
exceptionally  urgent  the  task  of  developing  potentially  dangerous  indiastrial 
projects  on  the  basis  of  qualitatively  new  principles  such  as  to  ensure  the 
development  of  equipment  with  built-in  safety  systems,  which  would 
substantially  reduce  the  consequences  of  faulty  actions.  Usually,  this  would 
apply  to  a  technological  system  any  deviations  within  which  from  normal 
functioning  would  be  a  signal  for  automatic  correction,  without  the  use  of 
external  systems  or  would  stop  the  process,  thus  excluding  the  very 
possibility  of  the  further  worsening  of  an  accident  situation.  This  quality 
could  be  provided  by  properly  selecting  and  combining  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  functional  environment  and  structures.  Fast 
melting  fuses  in  electric  power  grids,  melting  nuclear  reactors,  vhich  lose 
their  critical  point  in  boiling,  and  the  use  of  fuel  capsules  are  the  siiiplest 
examples  of  this  type  of  approach. 

In  a  number  of  cases  basic  changes  must  be  made  in  production  methods,  aimed 
at  excluding  high  pressure  and  temperatures  or  use  of  quickly  oxidizing  and 
corroding  materials.  The  scientific  laboratories  have  already  developed 
adequate  knowledge  which  would  make  it  possible,  without  lowering 
productivity,  and  throu^  the  use  of  new  catalysts  and  intensifying  agents  and 
the  use  of  plasma  and  electrochemical  methods,  radiation  stimulation, 
cryotechnology,  and  separation  membranes  to  initiate  the  necessary 
technological  changes.  In  order  to  accelerate  this  process  the  public  must  be 
properly  and  extensively  informed  of  the  importance  of  ensuring  safety.  We 
need  knowledgeable  and  objective  information  on  the  conplexities  created  by 
the  contemporary  technosphere  and  standards  in  handling  it.  So  far  the 
respective  organization  are  lagging  in  this  work. 

In  order  for  scientific  and  technical  progress,  vhich  has  already  proved  its 
power  and  very  great  possibilities,  to  continue  to  serve  mankind,  the  joint 
efforts  of  specialists  in  all  areas  of  knowledge  are  needed,  concentrated  on 
the  safer  and  more  reliable  utilization  of  its  achievements.  Considering  the 
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variety  of  problems  and  scientific  disciplines  involved  in  their  solution, 
such  efforts  must  be  undertaken  within  traditional  institutions  responsible 
for  technological  progress  and  in  special  general  industrial  safety  centers. 
Increased  studies  in  the  area  of  safety  and  new  approaches  to  the  structuring 
of  technological  systems  will  provide  the  possibility  of  further  tedmical 
develcpnent  with  fewer  risks.  Furthermore,  today  we  must  realize  that  life  in 
the  technosphere  as  it  exists  demands  particular  responsibility  by  every 
member  of  society.  "The  har^  lesson  of  Chernobyl  to  us  is,”  M.S.  Gorbachev 
said  in  his  14  May  1986  speech  on  Soviet  television,  "that  under  the 
conditions  of  the  further  development  of  the  scientific  ^d  technical 
revolution  problems  of  reliability  and  safety  of  ^  the  equipment  and  of 
discipline,  order  and  organization  are  assuming  prime  significance.  The 
strictest  possible  requirements  everywhere  and  in  everything  must  be 
introduced. " 
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THE  SOCIALIST  CXXmRIES  AT  A  CRUCIAL  STAGE  IN  GIOBAL  ECONOMIC  DEVEIDIMENr 
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[Article  by  Oleg  Timofeyevich  Bogomolov,  academician,  director  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  World  Socialist  System] 

[Text]  The  economy  of  the  socialist  countries  is  experiencing  profound 
Changes  cavised  by  contemporary  technical  progress,  the  new  requirements  of 
socialist  society  and  changes  in  the  global  econorry.  The  scale  and  complexity 
of  what  remains  to  be  done  are  becoming  ever  clearer  and  multidimensional  if 
we  consider  the  socialist  countries  against  a  global  background.  This  becomes 
even  more  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  contenporary  world  is  distinguished 
by  a  growing  politiceil  and  economic  interdependence  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  countries,  regardless  of  differences  in  their  socioeconomic 
structures.  We  must  eilso  bear  in  mind  that  restructuring  is  taking  place  at  a 
crucial  stage  in  the  global  economic  process. 

The  positions  of  the  socialist  world  in  the  global  economy  are  determined, 
above  all,  by  its  industrial  and  scientific  and  technical  potential,  the 
growth  of  vhich  is  taking  place  at  a  faster  pace  compared  to  contemporary 
capitalism.  This  trend  may  be  traced  even  against  the  background  of  a 
lowering  of  global  dynamics  of  economic  development  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
The  cotbined  national  income  of  the  socialist  countries  increased  by  an  annual 
average  of  5.3  percent  between  1971  and  1985;  it  averaged  4.6  percent  in  CEMA 
members,  3.0  percent  in  developed  capitalist  countries  and  4.7  percent  in 
developing  countries.  The  dynamizing  of  economic  activities  in  the  PRC  has 
substcintially  influenced  the  quantitative  features  of  the  national  economies 
of  the  socialist  countries  as  a  whole,  starting  with  the  end  of  the  1970s. 

Compared  with  1970,  in  1985  the  share  of  the  socialist  countries  in  world 
industry  increased  as  follows:  electric  power,  from  23  to  26  percent; 
petroleum  extraction,  from  18  to  28  percent;  natural  gas,  from  22  to  41 
percent;  steel,  from  30  to  38  percent;  chemical  fertilizers,  from  33  to  43 
percent;  cement,  from  30  to  38  percent;  metal-cutting  machine  tools  from  39  to 
53  percent;  vheel  and  caterpillar  tractors,  from  47  to  58  percent,  etc.  Since 
the  end  of  the  1970s  the  increased  share  of  world  socialism  in  a  nunber  of 
varieties  of  raw  materials  eind  output  of  "old”  industrial  sectors,  such  as 
ferrous  metallurgy,  was  a  factor  which  largely  determined  the  stagnation  in 
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their  production  in  developed  capitalist  countries.  Nonetheless,  the  share  of 
the  socialist  countries  in  the  production  of  the  most  advaiKed  and  eoanomical 
materials  and  in  science-intensive  output  remains  substantially  lower  than  the 
indicators  reached  in  basic  industrial  sectors. 

Naturally,  a  certain  shcire  in  world  output  does  not  in  itself  confirm,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  extent  to  which  the  socialist  countries  can 
influence  vmiversal  processes;  nor  does  it  prove  their  dependence  on  the 
latter.  In  this  case  a  great  deal  is  determined  by  the  qualitative  condition 
of  production  forces  and  production  relations  in  these  countries  emd  the 
extent  to  vdiich  they  are  part  of  the  international  division  of  labor.  The 
reality  is  the  following;  in  the  past  10  to  15  years  indicators  of  national 
economic  efficiency  and  specific  outlays  of  fuel,  energy  and  materials  per 
unit  of  output  and  participation  in  world  trade  of  the  socialist  world  have 
not  only  not  ittproved  but  have  even  worsened  compared  with  global  indicators. 
In  European  CEMA  countries  the  power  intensiveness  of  a  comparable  unit  of 
national  income  is,  on  an  average,  approximately  40  percent  higher  than  in 
armaments  EEC  countries  and  metal  consumption  is  between  60  and  70  percent 
higher.  Public  labor  productivity  in  the  former  is  more  than  50  percent 
hi^er  than  in  the  latter.  For  the  time  being,  the  share  of  CEMA  countries  in 
world  scientific  personnel  potential  is  higher  than  is  their  share  in 
financial  resources  allocated  for  science,  essentially  due  to  a  lag  in 
material  and  technical  support  of  scientific  research  and  ejqjerimental  design. 

Althou^,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  by  global  economic  processes,  the 
economic  development  of  the  socialist  countries  obeys  its  own  laws  and 
encounters  essentially  different  problems  compared  to  those  inherent  in 
contenporary  capitalism.  Thanks  to  annueil  and  medium-length  national  economic 
plans,  the  rhythm  of  development  of  such  countries  is  more  reliable  and  stable 
than  that  of  the  Western  market-based  economy.  Most  of  them  are  spared  a 
social  calamity  such  as  unemployment.  The  per  capita  income  of  their 
populations  has  increased  several  hundred  percent  in  the  course  of  building 
tte  new  society  and  consumption  has  grown  substantially.  Real  socialism  is 
incareasingly  demonstrating  its  advantages  as  a  labor,  a  oollectivistic  society 
vihich  provides  its  membeirs  with  broad  social  guarantees  and  strengthens  in 
toem  the  feeling  of  social  confidence  and  justice.  Today  this  powerful 
international  system  is  blazing  rew  paths  in  history. 

Naturally,  it  would  be  simplistic  to  reduce  the  entire  variety  of  specific 
realities  in  the  socialist  world  to  a  few  common  denominators. 
Unquestionably,  similarities  in  features  and  patterns  exist.  However,  there 
also  exist  many  differences  in  the  levels  of  development  of  the  individual 
countries,  in  their  historical  conditions,  position  in  the  glchal  economy  and 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  economic  and  political  problems. 

The  levels  of  economic  development  among  the  socialist  countries  continue  to 
^cw  substantial  disparities.  The  correlation  between  the  per  capita  national 
income  of  more  developed  (GDR,  Czechoslov^ia)  and  less  developed  (Korea, 
Vietnam)  countries  is  approximately  5:1.  The  elimination  of  such  disparities 
will  demand  tremendous  efforts  and  a  long  period  of  time.  A  differentiation 
may  be  noted  in  the  growth  rates  not  only  between  these  two  groups  of 
countries  but  also  among  the  European  members  of  CEMA. 
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Cciipared  with  other  CEMA  members,  the  best  results  in  econcmic  intensification 
have  been  achieved  by  the  GDR.  Between  1981  eind  1986  it  achieved  a  steady 
increase  in  the  national  income  averaging  about  4.4  percent.  Significant 
progress  was  made  in  developing  socialist  agriculture  and  improving  its 
productivity  in  Hungary,  the  GDR  and  Czechoslovakia,  where  annual  grain 
harvests  have  averaged  40  or  more  quintals  per  hectare.  The  Hungarian 
agroindustrial  complex  has  a  major  export  potential.  Czechoslovakia  is 
virtually  self-sufficient  in  basic  food  staples,  needing  no  grain  imports;  the 
GDR  and  Poland  have  svibstantially  reduced  such  imports.  Meanwhile, 
agriculture  in  the  USSR  and  several  other  CEMA  countries  is  still  not  meeting 
many  vital  economic  requirements. 

A  tangible  slowdown  in  economic  growth  occurred  in  the  majority  of  European 
socialist  countries  in  the  1970s  and  beginning  of  1980s,  both  vinder  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  objective  changes  in  reproduction  conditions  as  well 
as  a  result  of  their  slowness  in  adapting  their  econcmic  policy  and  economic 
management  methods  to  such  changes.  These  coimtries  were  unable  to  make  a 
collective  leap  in  technical  progress  and  correspondingly  to  restructure  their 
production  system.  The  steps  they  have  taken  in  recent  years  to  strengthen 
discipline  and  thrift  and  to  surmount  a  number  of  bottlenecks  and  accelerate 
the  updating  of  their  economy  and  intensify  material  incentives  and  perfect 
management  enabled  them  to  stop  the  decline  and  accelerate  their  pace  of 
development.  However,  these  are  merely  the  initial  steps  leading  to  decisive 
economic  intensification. 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  was  of  essential  significance  in  the  formulation  of  a 
new  economic  strategy  consistent  with  the  challenge  of  the  times.  Its 
resolutions  direct  Soviet  society  toward  accelerated  socioeconomic  developm^t 
and  achieving  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  hipest  world  indicators  in  social 
labor  productivity  and  scientific  and  technical  progress.  We  must  surmount 
adverse  trends  in  economic  development,  make  the  economy  more  dynamic  and 
provide  opportimities  for  the  manifestation  of  the  initiative  and  creative 
energy  of  the  people.  The  strategy  of  acceleration  requires  restructuring 
both  in  the  technical  base  and  in  the  system  of  socioeconomic  relations.  It 
is  also  based  on  the  consideration  and  critical  reinterpretation  of  its  own 
and  international  experience  in  intensifying  the  dynamics  of  growth.  Our 
restructuring  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  internal  needs  of  Soviet  society 
but  is  also  a  substanticil  contribution  to  solving  the  vital  problems  of  world 
socialism.  The  technical  reconstruction  of  the  econorry  and  the  reorganization 
of  its  structure  could  lead  in  the  future  to  a  significant  increase  ^  social 
labor  productivity  and  the  national  income.  Nonetheless,  the  experience  not 
only  of  the  USSR  but  of  many  other  socialist  countries  cautions  xis  that  errors 
in  structural  policy  core  very  costly  to  the  national  economy,  for  vhich  recison 
upgrading  the  quality  of  governmental  planning  and  the  making  of  major 
investment  decisions  became  a  matter  of  prime  iirportance. 

The  conversion  to  new  technology  presumes  substcintial  capital  investments. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  slew  and,  above  all,  extensive  past  development, 
available  funds  for  such  investments  are  quite  limited.  Therefore,  other 
growth  factors  are  put  into  motion,  above  all  those  vhich  do  not  require  new 
major  capital  investments  or  additional  manpower.  For  exaitple,  returns  on 
existing  investment  resources  may  be  increased  by  concentrating  them  above  all 
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on  the  recxDnstruction  and  updating  of  existing  production  capacities  instead 
of  new  construction,  and  on  steps  aimed  at  resource  and  energy  conservation, 
rather  than  the  increased  extraction  of  raw  materials  and  fuels,  although  the 
latter  is  also  necessary.  Naturally,  all  of  this  is  closely  related  to  the 
setting  of  new  priorities  in  the  state  plans. 

Unquestionably,  the  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism  (subject  to  a 
radical  reform  in  the  USSR)  is  a  decisive  tool  in  the  first  stage  of 
inplementation  of  the  strategy  of  acceleration,  vhen  the  scarcity  of  resources 
is  still  being  felt.  Harnessing  the  creative  energy  and  activeness  of  the 
people  is  ascribed  exceptional  iitportance.  This  means  that  the  tremendous 
opportunities  for  growth  inherent  in  man  himself,  his  knowledge,  skills, 
conscientiousness  and  interested  attitude  toward  the  work  could  be  put  on  the 
service  of  this  strategy. 

It  is  hardly  possible  today  to  make  a  qualitative  assessment  of  the  increased 
dynamics  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  a  more  flexible  and  more  advanced  management  mechanism.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  factors  related  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  labor  and  the  systematic  irtplementation  of  the 
principles  of  socialist  justice.  We  can  assume,  however,  that  this  is  an 
equally  efficient  lever  of  acceleration  as  are  new  equipment  and  technology. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  of  major  international  significance. 

As  their  5-year  pleuis  indicate,  the  majority  of  CEMA  members  expect  an 
insignificant  increeise  in  their  pace  of  development  for  1986-1990.  During 
that  period  the  e}^)ected  average  annual  increase  in  the  gross  national  income 
of  all  European  CEMA  members  would  be  3-4  percent,  althou^  some  of  them  will 
be  unable  to  reach  those  figures.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  restoring  the 
balanced  development  of  the  econoiiy  and  foreign  relations,  and  improving  the 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  parameters  of  this  process.  The  plans 
call  for  expanding  investment  activities  and  gradually  xpjgrading  the  ^lare  of 
accumulations  in  the  national  inccjme  of  those  countries  in  vhich  it  had  lately 
dropped.  In  the  future  technical  reconstruction,  modernization  and  improved 
economic  structure  will  have  increasing  results  on  upgrading  the  dynamics  of 
growth  of  CEMA  members. 

In  recent  years  China  has  been  playing  a  rapidly  increasing  role  in  the  global 
economy  and  in  its  socialist  part.  The  PRC  has  the  highest  pace  of 
development  of  the  great  powers.  Between  1981  and  1985  its  average  annual 
growth  of  the  national  income  was  9.8  percent;  industrial  output  averaged  10.8 
and  agricultural  production,  11.7  percent.  There  has  been  a  (^mamic  expansion 
in  its  foreign  economic  relations.  The  source  of  such  a  fast  ipsurge  is  found 
in  the  profound  positive  changes  vdiich  have  taken  place  in  the  country's 
social  life  and  the  economic  reform,  vhich  was  initiated  in  the  countryside 
and  is  gradually  being  extended  to  industry  and  the  other  economic  areas. 
Naturally,  the  restructuring  process  in  China  has  not  been  able  to  avoid 
socioeconomic  costs  and  aggravations  of  some  contradictions.  In  particular, 
tinhealthy  inflationary  trends  have  appeared,  the  social  differentiation  of  the 
population  has  intensified,  there  has  been  a  lagging  in  the  fuel  and  raw 
material  base  of  irdust^  and  a  balance  of  payments  deficit.  All  of  this  has 
forced  the  IRC  leadership  to  make  corrections  to  its  economic  policy. 
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Naturally,  that  country's  level  of  economic  development  remains  very  low. 
However,  with  its  billion-strong  pc^julation  and  substantial  natural  resources, 
China  has  a  tremendous  potential  for  growth.  The  hard  lessons  of  the  past 
enriched  the  experience  of  managing  this  huge  country  and  helped  to  chart  a 
right  economic  and  social  course.  All  of  this  reduces  the  likelihood  of  major 
economic  errors  in  the  future  and  allows  to  anticipate  doubling  and,  possibly, 
tripling  the  volimie  of  national  income  by  the  end  of  this  century.  China's 
economy  will  become  increasingly  more  open:  the  FRC  should  become  a  major 
world  ejqporter  and  iirporter  of  a  wide  variety  of  goods. 

As  we  note  the  specific  economic  situation  of  individual  socicilist  countries, 
we  cannot  also  fail  to  see  than  many  of  them  are  facing  the  same  or  very 
similar  problems  in  improving  all  forms  of  social  life,  the  economic 
management  mechanism  above  all.  All  of  this  confirms  the  existence  of  general 
trends  and  laws  governing  the  development  of  contenporary  socialism,  laws 
vhich  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  precisely  the  violation  of  general  laws  and  requirements  that  created 
difficulties  in  the  socieil  and  economic  areas  and  even  criticeil  situations  in 
some  socialist  countries. 

V.I.  Lenin  never  described  the  transition  to  socialism  of  different  countries 
as  an  entirely  identical  standardized  process.  He  said  that  all  countries 
will  eventually  become  socialist  but  each  one  in  its  cwn  way,  applying  its  own 
specific  features  and  methods  to  the  specific  practice  of  socialist  change. 
In  Lenin's  view,  integral  socialism  is  the  result  of  international  cooperation 
and  of  a  number  of  attenpts,  each  one  of  whicdi  will  inevitably  be  one-sided 
and  inocmplete,  but  that  it  is  precisely  from  their  sum,  from  the  conbination 
of  collective  ejperience  that  the  qptimal  model  of  the  new  society  will  eurise 
(see  "Poln.  Sobr.  Soch."  [Ccmplete  C3ollected  Works],  vol  36,  p  306).  All  of 
these  are  quite  familiar  truths.  In  practice,  however,  the  study  of  the 
variety  of  ways  and  means  of  sociedist  change  has  still  not  assumed  a  suitable 
role.  Thiere  should  be  neither  a  patronizing  nor  a  suspicious  attitude  toward 
the  ei^erience  of  others.  Practical  experience  and  the  strengthening  of 
socialism  in  fact,  i.e. ,  above  all  the  irtproved  situation  of  the  working  class 
^d  all  working  people,  will  always  be  the  supreme  judge.  The  study  of  the 
individual  featvures  of  development  is  important  because  differences  and 
varieties  in  contenporary  socialism  eure  also  influenced  by  differences  in  the 
national-state  interests  of  the  individual  countries,  vhich  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  politics.  Strengthening  the  unity  of  the  socialist 
countries,  as  the  CPSU  program  emphasizes,  requires  paying  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  national-state  interests  and  their  profound 
understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  and  requirements  of  the 
development  of  the  socialist  world. 

The  need  of  the  socialist  countries  for  making  joint  use  of  the  advantages  of 
the  internationalization  of  economic  life,  vhich  yields  substantial  material 
and  other  benefits  to  every  participant,  is  increasingly  manifested  with  ever 
passing  year.  Under  world  socialist  conditions,  with  a  coordination  of  basic 
social  objectives  of  the  individual  countries,  this  process  could  be 
implemented  most  consistently  in  accordance  with  the  needs  governing  the 
developient  of  contenporary  technology  and  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
stage  in  production  concentration  and  specialization.  This  is  exetrplified  by 
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economic  integration  within  CEMA.  Its  successes  are  contributing  to  the 
socioeconomic  progress  of  CEMA  members  and  their  odiesion  and  unity,  and  are 
strengthening  the  positions  of  socialism. 

The  level  of  interaction  and  mutual  complementing  of  national  economies  vfaLch 
has  been  reached  (the  value  of  exchanged  ccanmodities  and  services  on  the  CEMA 
market  accounts  for  about  20  percent  of  the  overall  national  income  of  its 
member  countries)  is  such  that  the  future  development  of  the  individual 
members  of  CEMA  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  integrated  cooperation. 

In  recent  years  major  landmarks  in  this  area  have  included  the  resolutions  of 
the  Summit  Economic  Conference  (1984)  and  the  Comprehensive  Program  for 
Scientific  and  Technical  Progress  of  CEMA  Members  Until  the  Year  2000,  vhich 
was  adopted  toward  the  end  of  1985.  In  connection  with  these  documents  large- 
scale  programs  and  agreements  for  compr^ensive  cooperation  in  machine 
building,  electronics,  power  industry  and  resource  conservation  are  either 
being  drafted  or  have  been  completed.  As  a  result  of  the  coordination  of  the 
plans  for  1986-1990  the  major  problems  of  ensuring  the  CEMA  members  with  fuel 
and  raw  materials,  including  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  efforts  in  building 
fuel-raw  material  projects,  have  been  essentially  resolved.  About  400  Soviet 
organizations  and  more  than  1,000  enterprises  and  organizations  of  other  CEMA 
countries  have  been  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
program  for  scientific  and  technical  progress. 

The  experience  acquired  in  integration  cooperation  eneibles  us  to  bring  to 
light  new  reserves  for  its  intensification.  The  CEMA  members  would  like 
significantly  to  vpgrade  its  efficiency  aixi  role  as  a  factor  vhich  accelerates 
scientific  and  technical  and  social  progress,  and  to  intensify  its  dynamics 
and  national  economic  returns.  This  requires,  above  all,  upgrading  the 
quality,  technical  standards  and  ccmpetitiveness  of  many  types  of  reciprocal 
prcxmirements,  increasing  the  offer  of  commodities  in  short  supply  on  CEMA 
markets,  and  conversion  from  primarily  trade  relations  to  scientific  and 
technical  and  industrial  cocperation.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  no  increase  was 
noted  in  the  share  of  mutual  trade  consistent  with  global  qualitative  and 
technical  standards,  and  the  share  of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  in  it 
drcpp^.  In  the  future,  in  addition  to  improving  the  ccinmodity  structure,  we 
must  increase  the  pace  of  mutual  trade,  so  that  such  commodities  may  develcp 
faster  than  in  the  past  compared  with  internal  econcmic  growth.  A  great  deed 
in  the  enhancement  of  the  integration  process  depends  on  ejpanding  Soviet 
export  potential  in  areas  which  determine  scientific  and  technical  progress, 
for  our  country  is  the  biggest  supplier  and  customer  of  commodities  within 
CEMA.  Greater  coordination  and  purposefulness  in  cooperation  with  the 
European  CEMA  members  are  required  in  order  to  enhance  eind  improve  the 
^onomic  structures  of  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Mongolia,  and  to  reduce  disparities 
in  their  levels  of  development  and  in  the  growth  of  their  esport  potential  . 

The  solution  of  all  such  problems  requires  not  only  a  better  coordination  of 
economic  policy  and  national  economde  plans  on  the  governmental  level,  the 
formulation  of  a  long-term  concept  for  the  division  of  labor  but  also  the 
involvement  of  direct  producers  and  developers  of  new  equipment  in  the  process 
of  decision  making  in  the  development  of  international  industrial  and 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
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direct  contractual  relations  among  them.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  fast 
progress  in  technology  and  the  need  for  a  flexible  adaptation  of  the 
production  process  to  it,  the  efficient  and  dynamic  development  of 
international  specialization  and  production  cooperation  increasingly  depend  on 
the  mechanism  of  direct  relations.  Such  relations  are  becoming  an  efficient 
lever  in  expanding  reciprocal  trade. 

After  discussing  the  urgent  problems  of  intensifying  political  and  economic 
interaction  among  their  countries  at  the  November  1986  Ifosccw  Working  Meeting, 
the  heads  of  the  fraternal  parties  of  CEMA  members  acknowledged  the  need  to 
adopt  a  set  of  steps  to  intensify  international  cooperation  and  to  apply  its 
new  and  progressive  forms. 

In  order  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  socialist  integration  ard,  at  the  same  time, 
to  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  cooperation  in  other  areas,  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  the  major  restructuring  in  the  management  of  its  foreign 
economic  activities.  The  steps  stipulated  in  the  CPSU  Central  Ccramittee  and 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers  decrees  (August  1986)  are  an  organic  part  of  the 
basic  reform  of  the  entire  economic  mechanism.  Their  implementation  will 
close  the  gap  between  industry  and  foreign  trade  and  develop  in  Soviet 
OTterprises  cost  accounting  incentives  for  expanding  efficient  exports  and 
increasing  economic  retmms  from  imports. 

Soviet  associations  and  enterprises,  vhich  will  establish  direc±  contacts  with 
their  partners  in  CEMA  countries,  will  be  granted  extensive  rights  to  solve 
not  only  technical  but  also  commercial  problems  of  industrial  and  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation,  including  price  setting.  Economic  and  legal 
prerequisites  eire  bei^  est^lished  for  the  organization  of  joint  enterprises 
on  Soviet  territory  involving  the  participation  of  socialist  countries  and 
Western  companies.  Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  other  CEMA  countries  as 
well  are  taking  steps  for  their  national  mechanisms  in  charge  of  organizing 
foreign  econcmiic  activities  eliminate  bureaucratic  obstructions  on  the  way  to 
close  ^teraction  among  cxjuntries.  It  is  to  this  effect  that  a  restructuring 
is  taking  plac®  in  the  international  mechanisms  of  cooperation  cind  functioning 
among  dWA  agencies. 

It  is  indicative  that  the  covurse  of  comprehensive  enhancement  of  economic 
integration  within  CEMA  is  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  meitiber  countries 
to  develop  mutually  profitable  economic  relations  with  the  other  socialist 
coimtries.  Such  relations  eure  being  particularly  energetically  developed  with 
China, ^  which  is  having  a  positive  influence  on  the  economies  of  all 
participants  in  such  cooperation. 

Any  general  feature  of  the  economies  of  the  socialist  world  inevitably  omits 
some  specific  facts  and  aspects  of  the  matter  while  underlining  the  main 
features  which,  despite  many  still  unresolved  difficulties,  is  that  the 
positive  restructuring  process  is  gathering  strength  in  the  socialist 
countries  leading  to  the  intensification  of  econcmiic  life. 

The  development  of  socialism  is  indivisible  from  global  processes  vhich  are 
under  the  strong  influence  of  the  capitalist  world.  The  instability  of  the 
contemporary  capitalist  economy,  its  uneven  development,  the  widening  gap 
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between  industrially  developed  and  developing  countries  and  the  extended 
crisis  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  other  factors,  are  adversely  affecting 
the  glctoal  economic  and  politiccil  situation. 

The  consequences  of  the  cirms  race  are  particularly  detrimental  to  the  world 
economy.  The  point  is  not  only  that  tremendous  resources  are  taken  out  of 
economic  circulation  every  year  ard  expended  in  areas  vhich  are  economically 
unproductive.  This  in  itself  limits  opportunities  for  social  and  economic 
progress,  not  to  mention  the  increased  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  conflict, 
vhich  could  destroy  human  civilization.  The  arms  race  undermines  the  global 
econcmy  also  as  a  result  of  the  existing  international  financial  mechanisms. 
Essentially,  one-half  of  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  is  financed  out  of  foreign 
funds.  This  process  is  stimulated  by  high  interest  rates  on  loans  and  state 
treasury  notes  and  the  inflated  strength  of  the  dollar.  Although  in  1986  such 
interest  rates  as  did,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  dollar,  declined,  they  have 
by  no  means  reached  their  normal  level.  The  United  States  began  the  year  1987 
with  a  net  foreign  ddDt  in  excess  of  $220  billion.  By  1989  this  amount  may 
reach  $600  billion.  The  article  "The  1920s  and  1930s  Could  Come  Back, "  by 
Professor  Lester  K.  Turow,  publi^ed  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  notes  that  "since 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  has  never  before  been  such  a  large  world 
debtor,  and  since  a  debtor-country  has  never  been  the  keeper  of  the  world's 
reserve  currency,  no  one  can  say  how  thin  the  financial  ice  on  vhich  we  must 
skate  is." 

The  assuitption  that  the  revival  of  the  American  econorry  and  the  itrport  boom  in 
the  United  States,  favoring  European  and  Japanese  ej^xDrts,  will  stimulate  the 
economic  vpsurge  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  was  not  jxjstified.  The  results 
of  1985  and  1986  confirm  increased  difficulties.  Investments  remain  slack. 
The  positive  trade  and  payments  balances  on  Japan,  the  EI?G  and  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe  indicate  a  one-sided  outflow  of  resources  from  these 
countries  and  a  reduced  opportxinity  of  investing  funds  in  their  own  fixed 
assets.  The  hi^er  exchange  rate  of  their  currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
also  weakens  the  incentive  to  develop  export  sectors.  In  Japan,  for  example, 
there  has  been  a  stagnation  in  shipbuilding,  metallurgy  and  construction  and 
is  threatening  the  electronics  industry.  According  to  many  Western  European 
politicians  and  economists,  the  low  pace  of  development  and  hi^  unemployment 
in  Western  Europe  are  largely  caiased  by  the  international  economic  situation 
and,  in  particular,  the  transfer  of  huge  funds  to  the  United  States. 

Should  such  financial  mechanism  remain  functional  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
an  e35)losion  vhich  would  have  difficult  consequences  for  all  countries  in  the 
world  would  be  inevitable.  Peurticularly  dangerous  voider  such  circumstances 
would  be  the  tremendous  ind^tedness  of  the  developing  countries.  In  order  to 
meet  their  obligations,  such  countries  must  pull  out  of  their  difficult 
economic  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
decline  in  the  industrially  developed  Western  countries,  ensure  a  hi^  pace  of 
economic  growth  eind  increase  the  production  of  commodities  for  eicport, 
finished  goods  above  all.  This  requires  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the 
import  of  machines  and  equipment,  spare  parts  and  materials  with  which  to 
maintain  and  develcp  their  domestic  industries.  However,  increased  repayment 
of  foreign  debts  forces  them  to  reduce  imports.  Eiports  cannot  be  increased 
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to  the  necessary  extent  and  the  influx  of  resources  from  abroad  has  been 
replaced  by  a  net  outflcw. 

Ihe  inddDtedness  of  Hiird  World  countries  is  a  delayed-action  mine  threatening 
the  global  economy.  As  long  as  such  countries  remain  economically 
underdeveloped  and  dependent,  with  limited  export  facilities  and  uneven 
relations  with  the  Western  indi:istrial  centers,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
disarm  this  mine.  The  solution  of  the  prciDlems  of  indebtedness  of  developing 
countries  and  of  many  other  countries  in  the  world,  including  socialist,  is 
worsened  as  a  result  of  protectionist  measures.  Protectionism  has  assum^  a 
global  scale  and  is  being  practiced  in  increasingly  refined  forms,  including 
"voluntary”  limitations  of  exports.  The  use  of  commercial  sanctions  and 
technological  embargoes  as  means  of  applying  political  pressure  on  other 
countries  is  particularly  inadmissible.  By  increasing  their  restrictions  in 
trade,  the  United  States  and  the  Western  European  countries  could  lose  their 
markets.  Yet  without  ejqianding  trade  in  all  areas  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conduct  business  activities. 

The  prospects  for  a  revival  of  the  global  economy  and  for  alleviating  the 
gravity  of  its  coroplex  problems  are  related  to  increasing  domestic  consuirption 
in  the  leading  Western  countries  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  global  market. 
However,  a  number  of  obstacles  remain  on  this  way  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  future  is  restraining  entrepreneurs  from  decisively  increasing 
investment  activities  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  same  is  noted  in  the 
United  States.  Their  governments  are  in  no  hurry  to  take  stimulating  steps. 
Increased  demand  on  the  world  market  is  being  restrained  for  a  number  of 
reasons  we  mentioned:  the  need  to  reduce  deficits  in  the  budget  and  balance 
of  payments,  which  are  forcing  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  imports, 
restricted  payment  possibilities  of  developing  and  socialist  countries, 
growing  protectionism,  etc.  After  ein  increase  in  1984,  the  growth  of  world 
trade  in  volxime  slowed  down  and  was  under  4  percent  in  1985  and  1986. 

In  order  to  improve  the  global  economic  situation  a  powerful  impetus  is 
needed:  major  resources  must  be  released  for  the  technical  reconstruction  of 
toe  old  industrial  sectors  in  Western  countries,  for  accelerating  toe 
industrialization  of  developing  countries  and  for  fighting  hunger,  poverty  and 
unemployment.  This  could  be  achieved  by  implementing  toe  comprehensive 
program  formulated  by  toe  Soviet  Union  of  reducing  and  eliminating  nuclear  and 
other  mass  destruction  weapons.  Hcwever,  toe  leading  inperialist  circles  are 
continuing  to  rely  on  attaining  si:periority  in  the  eirms  race. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  direct  impetus  in  reviving  the  global  econotny  could  come 
as  a  result  of  toe  drastic  drop  of  petroleum  prices  in  1985  and  1986,  although 
in  toe  long  term  the  reduced  cost  of  energy  resources  should  favorably  affect 
toe  economic  growth  of  petroleum  importers.  In  toe  short  term,  however, 
declining  petroleimi  prices  are  causing  a  great  deal  of  difficulties  related  to 
adapting  toe  economy  to  toe  new  circumstances. 

Unc^estionably,  toe  drop  in  petroleum  prices,  which  entailed  a  drop  in  toe 
prices  of  other  power  carriers,  is  a  reflection  of  toe  new  situation  in  toe 
global  econony:  an  absolute  reduction  in  petroleum  production  throui^out  toe 
world  by  11  percent,  compared  with  toe  maximal  level  reached  in  1979,  toe 
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cai^tion  of  huge  strategic  petroleum  reserves,  technical  changes,  contributing 
to  energy  conservation,  the  crisis  of  OPEC  and  the  decline  of  its  influence  on 
the  global  petroleum  market.  All  of  this  means  that  the  drastic  drop  in  the 
export  income  of  petroleum  producers  and,  consequently,  their  demand  for 
iirported  commodities,  is  of  a  relatively  long-term  nature. 

Ihe  new  situation  in  the  global  economy  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  payment 
possibilities  of  the  socialist  countries.  Many  of  them  suffered  major  foreign 
exchange  losses  from  the  lowered  prices  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  carriers,  and  agricultural  coranodities.  This  led  to  a  reduction 
in  iitports  and  worsened  the  situation  with  the  repayment  of  foreign  debts. 
The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  resulted  in  a  certain  increase  in  their  foreign 
ind^tedness,  for  the  percentage  of  non-dollar  currencies  in  their  debts  is 
quite  hi^,  as  is  trade  in  such  currencies. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  socialist  world,  particularly  in  the  long  run, 
could  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  global  economy.  But  let  us  not 
overestimate  its  possibilities.  East-West  relations  account  for  no  more  than 
3-4  percent  of  world  trade.  That  is  vhy  their  influence  on  global  economic 
processes  is  small.  Nonetheless,  the  dependence  of  these  relations  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  economy  and  foreign  trade  in  the  West,  distingui^ed 
by  their  instability,  is  quite  tangible.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  a  certain 
asymmetry  in  the  importance  of  such  relations  to  the  economic  development  of 
both  sides.  In  recent  years  the  developed  capitalist  countries  have  accounted 
for  26-30  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  socialist  countries.  The  share 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  socialist  world  in  the  Western  European 
countries  is  several  hundred  percent  lower,  although  they  cannot  neglect  such 
relations  for  economic  as  well  as  political  considerations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  purely  economic  premises  and  interests,  business 
relations  between  East  and  West  contain  sxibstantial  opportunities  for  both 
sides.  Were  the  political  climate  to  improve,  an  increased  share  of  the  West 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  CEMA  countries  would  not  be  excluded. 

Althou^  several  CEMA  members  have  been  able  somesuhat  to  improve  their  foreign 
trade  balance  of  payments  with  the  West,  reducing  their  indebtedness  in  hard 
currency,  and  many  other  problems  of  business  interaction,  remain  vmsolved. 
In  particular,  the  commodity  structure  of  trade  must  be  improved.  As  in  the 
past,  more  than  75  percent  of  CEMA  exports  to  the  West  consist  of  fuel,  raw 
material  and  food  items  vhile  finished  goods  account  for  about  25  percent  and, 
within  them,  machines  and  equipment,  for  no  more  than  7  percent. 

In  strengthening  their  collective  scientific  and  technical  potential,  the  CEMA 
members  are  not  aspiring,  as  they  have  frequently  said,  to  any  isolation  from 
other  countries  in  trade,  science  and  technology.  It  is  entirely  clear  that 
trade  and  contacts  in  this  and  other  areas  are  objectively  inevitable.  The 
CEMA  members  are  concerned  only  with  becoming  invulnerable  in  vitally 
important  areas  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  conversion  of  the 
economy  to  intensive  development  will  broaden  their  export  and  import 
possibilities,  particularly  in  relations  with  the  West;  it  will  change  the 
structure  of  sijpply  and  demand.  The  CEMA  members  will  a^ire  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  exports  increasing  their  purchases  of  machine  systems 
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and  technological  lines  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  machine  building,  and 
their  industrial  and  agricultural  infrastructure  and  light  and  food 
industries,  and  the  application  of  industrial  technologies  in  farming. 

The  CEMA  members  cire  aware  of  the  need  to  apply  new  forms  of  interaction.  For 
exairple,  substantial  reciprocal  advantages  could  be  gained  by  organizing  mixed 
companies  involving  Western  capital.  Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania  have  some 
ej^jerienoe  in  this  matter.  The  legal  and  financial  and  economic  prerequisites 
for  this  are  being  created  in  our  country  as  well.  In  a  number  of  countries 
bcisic  agreement  on  organizing  such  joint  conpanies  has  already  been  reached. 

The  socialist  world  is  an  active  supporter  of  improving  global  economic 
relations  through  the  strict  chservance  of  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual 
benefit,  respect  for  itaitual  interests  and  rejection  of  discrimination  and  the 
use  of  trade  as  means  of  political  pressure. 

Optimal  solutions  must  be  sought  through  joint  efforts  to  control  global 
economic  life  and  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  trade;  there  are  urgent 
problems  of  restructuring  global  industry  and  trade,  ensuring  the  rational 
utilization  of  raw  materials  and  energy  reserves  and  providing  environmental 
protection.  It  would  be  useful  to  develop  an  efficient  international  monetary 
system  and  to  legalize  and  normalize  relations  between  CEMA  and  the  EEC  and 
take  measures  to  strengthen  mutual  confidence  in  the  econcmic  area  as  well. 

Business  cooperation  with  the  socialist  countries  and  their  active  involvement 
in  the  consideration  of  the  basic  prctolems  of  international  trade  and  finance 
could  introduce  and  element  of  stability  and  greater  strength  in  the  system  of 
foreign  economic  relations  of  Western  countries,  European  in  particular. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  a  disruption  of  the  global  economy,  vhich  is 
increasingly  facing  the  international  camraunity,  the  members  of  the  socialist 
community  are  initiating  specific  steps  aimed  at  arms  control  eind  reducing 
military  arsenals;  this  would  not  only  eliminate  the  threat  of  war  but  would 
also  lift  from  mankind  the  tremendous  burden  of  unproductive  expenditures;  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  developing  countries  with  efficient  aid  in 
surmounting  their  economic  lag  and  would  add  to  international  trade  major 
additional  resources  in  commodities  and  services.  The  socialist  countries  cire 
also  calling  for  the  formulation  of  steps  to  ensure  the  economic  security  of 
the  coxontries  through  collective  control  over  dangerous  trends  in  the 
international  economic  development,  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
restrictions,  the  rejection  of  economic  pressure  and  blackmail,  and  the  strict 
cA)servance  of  the  principles  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  Furthermore,  in 
structuring  their  integration  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  systematic  democracy 
and  comradely  cohesion,  they  are  acquiring  valuable  experience  in  organizing 
international  economic  life  on  a  planned  crisis-free  basis. 

CJOPYRIOn';  Izdatelstvo  TsK  KPSS  "Pravda".  "Komraunist" ,  1987. 
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ATERICSar  'POWER  CENTER'  OF  OONTEMPQRARY  CAPITALISM 

Moscow  KCMIUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  jp  112- 
123 

[Article  by  Georgiy  Yefimovich  Skorov,  deputy  director,  USA  and  Canada 
Institute,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  doctor  of  economic  sciences,  professor] 

[Text]  The  United  States  is  the  main  "power  center"  of  the  capitalist  world 
and  the  leading  inperieilist  country  with  the  greatest  industrieil,  scientific 
and  military  potential.  In  terms  of  its  gross  national  product  (GNP) ,  viiich 
reflects  the  sum  total  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  ($3,225  billion 
(average  annual  data  for  1981-1985  in  1982  prices,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
official  exchange  rates) ) ,  the  United  States  if  far  ahead  of  any  other  highly 
developed  capitcilist  country  (Japan,  $1,190  billion;  FRG  $675  billion;  France, 
$545  billion;  Great  Britain,  $493  billion;  Italy,  $352  billion;  and  Canada, 
$315  billion).  U.S.  expenditures  on  scientific  research  and  experimental 
design  ($109.2  billion)  (here  and  subsequently  1985  data  unless  otherwise 
specified)  account  for  about  one-half  of  all  expenditures  for  such  purposes  in 
the  capitalist  world.  In  terms  of  electric  power  production  (2,441  billion 
kw/h)  the  United  States  outproduces  all  the  other  members  of  the  "big  seven" 
capitalist  countries  (2,253  billion  kw/h;  in  terms  of  the  valiie  of  electronic 
equipment  it  produces  ($175.2  billion)  it  outstrips  by  50  percent  the  coitibined 
output  of  Japan,  the  FRG,  Great  Britain,  and  France  ($114.6  billion).  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  enployed  in  NIOKR  [Scientific 
Research  and  Experimental  Design]  (750,000,  based  on  full  enployment) ,  the 
number  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  the  excact  sciences  and  medicine  (149  between 
1961  and  1984  as  compared  to  151  for  all  other  countries  in  the  world) , 
technical  facilities  of  scientific  laboratories  and  research  centers,  and  the 
variety  of  forms  of  combining  science  with  production  or,  in  ^ort,  in  terms 
of  the  quality  of  the  innovation  process,  America  is  unequaled  in  the 
capitalist  world.  It  accounts  also  for  the  lion's  share  of  NATO  military 
expenditures  ($267  of  a  total  of  $469  billion) .  No  single  other  capitalist 
country  can  be  ccnpared  with  the  United  States  also  in  the  amount  of  capital 
exported  abroad  ($930  billion)  and,  consequently,  in  terms  of  the  scale  of 
imperialist  exploitation  of  other  countries  within  the  capitalist  global 
economic  system. 

Nonetheless,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  system  of  iitperialist 
countries,  including  the  triangle  of  "power  centers" — United  States-Westem 
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Europe-Japan — ^has  substantially  changed,  particularly  in  the  past  15  years. 
American  capitalism  itself  has  become  different.  Although  the  American 
financial  oligarchy  is  still  claiming  global  hegemony,  the  •'economic, 
financial,  and  technological  si:5)eriority  over  its  nearest  conpetitors,  vrtiich 
the  United  States  had  through  the  end  of  the  1960 's,"  as  eirphasized  in  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  political  report  to  the  27th  Party  Congress,  "was  put 
to  a  serious  test.  In  some  cireas  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  been  able  to 
squeeze  out  the  American  boss." 


I. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  experienced  two  of  the  most  severe 
economic  crises  of  the  postwar  period  (1973-1975  and  1980-1982) ,  the  defeat  in 
Vietnam,  the  "Watergate  scandal"  and  other  serious  upheavals.  The  ruling 
class  in  the  leading  country  of  capitalism  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  military  parity  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  vhich  is 
one  of  the  most  inportant  historical  gains  of  sropean  CEMA  countries  the  power 
intensiveness  of  a  comparable  unit  of  national  income  is,  on  an  average, 
approximately  40  percent  higher  than  in  armaments  EEC  countries  and  metal 
consunption  is  between  60  and  70  percent  higher.  Public  labor  productivity  in 
the  former  is  more  than  50  percent  higher  than  in  the  latter.  For  the  time 
being,  the  share  of  CEMA  countries  in  world  scientific  personnel  potential  is 
higher  than  is  their  share  in  financial  resources  allocated  for  science, 
essentially  due  to  a  lag  in  material  and  technical  support  of  scientific 
research  and  experimental  design. 

Although,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  by  global  economic  processes,  the 
economic  development  of  the  socialist  countries  obeys  its  own  laws  and 
encounters  essentially  different  problems  compared  to  those  inherent  in 
contenporary  capitalism.  Thanks  to  annual  and  medium-length  national  economic 
plans,  the  rhythm  of  development  of  such  countries  is  itxDre  reliable  and  stable 
than  that  of  the  Western  market-based  economy.  Most  of  them  are  spared  a 
social  calamity  such  as  unemployment.  The  per  capita  income  of  their 
populations  has  increased  several  hundred  perc:ent  in  the  course  of  building 
the  new  society  and  consunption  has  grcwn  substantially.  Real  socialism  is 
increasingly  demonstrating  its  advantages  as  a  labor,  a  collectivistic  society 
vhich  provides  its  members  with  broad  social  guarantees  and  strengthens  in 
them  the  feeling  of  social  confidence  and  justice.  Today  this  powerful 
international  system  is  blazing  new  paths  in  history. 

Naturally,  it  would  be  simplistic  to  reduce  the  entire  variety  of  specific 
realities  in  the  socialist  world  to  a  few  common  denominators. 
Unquestionably,  similarities  in  features  and  patterns  exist.  However,  there 
also  exist  many  differences  in  the  levels  of  development  of  the  individual 
countries,  in  their  historical  conditions,  position  in  the  global  econcstiy  and 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  economic  and  political  problems. 

The  levels  of  economic  develcpment  among  the  socialist  countries  continue  to 
^ow  substantial  disparities.  The  correlation  between  the  per  capita  national 
income  of  more  developed  (GDR,  Czechoslovakia)  and  less  developed  (Korea, 
Vietnam)  countries  is  approximately  5:1.  The  elimination  of  such  disparities 
will  demand  tremendous  efforts  and  a  long  period  of  time.  A  differentiation 
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may  be  noted  in  the  growth  rates  not  only  between  these  two  groups  of 
countries  but  also  among  the  European  meiribers  of 

(jCJtpared  with  other  CEMA  members,  the  best  results  in  economic  intensification 
have  been  achieved  by  the  GDR.  Between  1981  and  1986  it  achieved  a  steady 
increase  in  the  national  income  averaging  about  4.4  percent.  Significant 
progress  was  made  in  developing  socialist  agriculture  and  improving  its 
productivity  in  Hungary,  the  GDR  and  Czechoslovakia,  where  annual  grain 
harvests  have  averaged  40  or  more  quintals  per  hectare.  The  Hungarian 
agroindustrial  complex  has  a  major  export  potential.  Czechosloveikia  is 
viortually  self-sufficient  in  basic  food  staples,  needing  no  grain  iirports;  the 
GDR  and  Poland  have  substantially  reduced  such  imports.  Meanwhile, 
agriculture  in  the  USSR  and  several  other  CEMA  countries  is  still  not  meeting 
many  vital  economic  requirements. 

A  tangible  slowdown  in  economic  growth  occurred  in  the  majority  of  European 
socialist  countries  in  the  1970s  and  beginning  of  1980s,  both  xmder  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  cA)jective  changes  in  reproduction  conditions  as  well 
as  a  result  of  their  slowness  in  adapting  their  econcxtdc  policy  and  economic 
management  methods  to  such  changes.  These  countries  were  unable  to  make  a 
collective  leap  in  technical  progress  and  correspondingly  to  restructure  their 
production  system.  The  steps  they  have  taken  in  recent  years  to  strengthen 
discipline  and  thrift  and  to  surmount  a  nuidber  of  bottlenecks  and  accelerate 
the  updating  of  their  economy  and  intensify  material  incentives  and  perfect 
management  enabled  them  to  stop  the  decline  and  accelerate  their  pace  of 
development.  However,  these  are  merely  the  initial  steps  leading  to  decisive 
economic  intensification. 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  was  of  essential  significance  in  the  formulation  of  a 
new  economic  strategy  consistent  with  the  challenge  of  the  times.  Its 
resolutions  direct  Soviet  society  toward  accelerated  socioeconomic  development 
and  achieving  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  hipest  world  indicators  in  social 
labor  productivity  and  scientific  and  technical  progress.  We  must  surmount 
adverse  trends  in  economic  development,  make  the  economy  more  dynamic  and 
provide  opportunities  for  the  manifestation  of  the  initiative  and  creative 
energy  of  the  people.  The  strategy  of  acceleration  requires  restructuring 
both  in  the  technical  base  and  in  the  system  of  socioeconomic  relations.  It 
is  also  based  on  the  consideration  and  critical  reinterpretation  of  its  own 
and  international  experience  in  intensifying  the  dynamics  of  growth.  Our 
restructuring  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  internal  needs  of  Soviet  society 
but  is  also  a  substantial  contribution  to  solving  the  vitcil  prchlems  of  world 
socialism.  The  technical  reconstruction  of  the  economy  and  the  reorganization 
of  its  structure  could  lead  in  the  future  to  a  significant  increase  in  social 
labor  productivity  eind  the  nationeil  income.  Nonetheless,  the  experience  not 
only  of  the  USSR  but  of  many  other  socialist  countries  cautions  us  that  errors 
in  structural  policy  are  very  costly  to  the  national  eooncaiy,  for  vhich  reason 
upgrading  the  (^ality  of  governmental  planning  and  the  making  of  major 
investment  decisions  become  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  conversion  to  new  technology  presumes  substeintial  capital  investments. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  slew  and,  above  all,  extensive  peust  developaent, 
available  funds  for  such  investments  are  quite  limited.  Therefore,  other 
growth  factors  are  put  into  motion,  above  eill  those  vhich  do  not  require  new 
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major  capital  investments  or  additional  manpower.  For  example,  returns  on 
existing  investment  resources  may  be  increased  by  concentrating  them  above  all 
on  the  reconstruction  and  updating  of  existing  production  capacities  instead 
of  new  construction,  and  on  steps  aimed  at  resource  and  energy  conservation, 
rather  than  the  increeised  extraction  of  raw  materials  and  fuels,  cilthoui^  the 
latter  is  also  necessary.  Naturally,  all  of  this  is  closely  related  to  the 
setting  of  new  priorities  in  the  state  plans. 

Unquestionably,  the  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism  (subject  to  a 
radical  reform  in  the  USSR)  is  a  decisive  tool  in  the  first  stage  of 
iroplementation  of  the  strategy  of  acceleration,  viien  the  scarcity  of  resources 
is  still  being  felt.  Heimessing  the  creative  energy  and  activeness  of  the 
people  is  ascribed  exceptional  importance.  This  means  that  the  tremendous 
opportvmities  for  growth  inherent  in  man  himself,  his  knowledge,  skills, 
conscientiousness  and  interested  attitude  toward  the  work  could  be  put  on  the 
service  of  this  strategy. 

It  is  hardly  possible  today  to  make  a  qualitative  assessment  of  the  increased 
dynamics  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  a  more  flexible  and  more  advanced  management  mechanism.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  factors  related  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  labor  and  the  systematic  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  socialist  jxistice.  We  can  assume,  however,  that  this  is  an 
equally  efficient  lever  of  acceleration  as  are  new  equipment  and  technology. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  of  major  international  significance. 

As  their  5-year  plans  indicate,  the  majority  of  CEMA  members  expect  an 
insignificant  increase  in  their  pace  of  development  for  1986-1990.  During 
that  period  the  expected  average  annual  increase  in  the  gross  national  income 
of  all  European  CIMA  members  would  be  3-4  percent,  althou^  some  of  them  will 
be  uncible  to  reach  those  figures.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  restoring  the 
balanced  development  of  the  economy  and  foreign  relations,  and  improving  the 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  parameters  of  this  process.  The  plans 
Ccill  for  expanding  investnvent  activities  and  gradually  upgrading  the  share  of 
accumulations  in  the  national  income  of  those  countries  in  which  it  had  lately 
dropped.  In  the  future  technical  reconstruction,  modernization  and  improved 
economic  structure  will  have  increasing  results  on  upgrading  the  dynamics  of 
growth  of  CEMA  members. 

In  recent  years  China  has  been  playing  a  rapidly  increasing  role  in  the  global 
economy  and  in  its  socialist  part.  The  PRC  has  the  highest  pace  of 
development  of  the  great  powers.  Between  1981  and  1985  its  average  einnual 
growth  of  the  national  income  was  9.8  percent;  industrial  output  averaged  10.8 
emd  agricultural  production,  11.7  percent.  There  has  been  a  c^mamic  expansion 
in  its  foreign  economic  relations.  Ihe  source  of  such  a  fast  vpsurge  is  found 
in  toe  profound  positive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country's 
social  life  and  toe  economic  reform,  which  was  initiated  in  toe  countryside 
and  is  gradually  being  extended  to  industry  and  toe  other  economic  areas. 
Naturally,  the  restructuring  process  in  China  has  not  been  able  to  avoid 
socioeconcmic  costs  and  aggravations  of  some  contradictions.  In  particular, 
unheadtoy  inflationary  trends  have  appeared,  the  social  differentiation  of  the 
population  has  intensified,  there  has  been  a  lagging  in  toe  fuel  and  raw 
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material  base  of  industry  and  a  balance  of  payments  deficit.  All  of  this  has 
forced  the  PE?C  leader^ip  to  make  corrections  to  its  economic  policy. 
Naturally,  that  country's  level  of  economic  development  remains  very  low. 
However,  with  its  billion-strong  population  and  substantial  natural  resources, 
China  has  a  tremendous  potential  for  growth.  The  hard  lessons  of  the  past 
enriched  the  experience  of  managing  this  huge  country  and  helped  to  chart  a 
ri^t  economic  and  social  course.  All  of  this  reduces  the  likelihood  of  major 
economic  errors  in  the  future  and  allows  to  anticipate  doubling  and,  possibly, 
tripling  the  volume  of  national  inccane  by  the  end  of  this  century.  China's 
economy  will  become  increasingly  more  open:  the  PRC  should  become  a  major 
world  es^rter  and  iirporter  of  a  wide  variety  of  goods. 

As  we  note  the  specific  economic  situation  of  individual  socialist  countries, 
we  cannot  also  fail  to  see  than  many  of  them  are  facing  the  same  or  very 
similar  problems  in  improving  all  forms  of  scK3ial  life,  the  economic 
management  mechanism  above  all.  All  of  this  confirms  the  existence  of  general 
trends  and  laws  governing  the  development  of  contemporary  scx:ialism,  laws 
vhich  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  precisely  the  violation  of  general  laws  and  requirements  that  created 
difficulties  in  the  social  and  economic  areas  and  even  critical  situations  in 
some  socialist  countries. 

V.I.  Lenin  never  described  the  transition  to  socialism  of  different  countries 
as  an  entirely  identical  standardized  prcxoss.  He  said  that  all  countries 
will  eventually  become  socialist  but  each  one  in  its  own  way,  applying  its  own 
specific  features  and  methods  to  the  specific  prachico  of  socialist  change. 
In  lenin's  view,  integral  socialism  is  the  result  of  international  cooperation 
and  of  a  number  of  atteirpts,  each  one  of  vhich  will  inevitably  be  one-sided 
and  incorplete,  but  that  it  is  precisely  from  their  sum,  from  the  ccmbination 
of  collective  escperienco  that  the  optimal  rodel  of  the  new  society  will  arise 
(see  "Poln.  Sobr.  Soch."  [Ccatplete  Collected  Works],  vol  36,  p  306).  All  of 
these  are  quite  familiar  truths.  In  practice,  however,  the  study  of  the 
variety  of  ways  and  means  of  socicilist  change  has  still  not  assumed  a  suitable 
role.  There  should  be  neither  a  patronizing  nor  a  su^icious  attitude  tcward 
the  ej^erience  of  others.  Practical  e}q)erience  and  the  strengthening  of 
socialism  in  facrt,  i.e. ,  above  all  the  iitproved  situation  of  the  working  class 
^d  all  working  people,  will  always  be  the  supreme  judge.  The  study  of  the 
individual  features  of  development  is  important  because  differences  and 
varieties  in  conteirporary  socialism  are  also  influenced  hy  differences  in  the 
natic)nal-state  interests  of  the  individual  cxjuntries,  vhich  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  politics.  Strengthening  the  unity  of  the  socialist 
countries,  as  the  CPSU  program  emphasizes,  requires  paying  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  national -state  interests  and  their  profound 
vuiderstanding,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  and  requirements  of  the 
development  of  the  socialist  world. 

The  need  of  the  socialist  countries  for  itaking  joint  ijse  of  the  advantages  of 
the  internationalization  of  economic  life,  vhich  yields  substantial  material 
and  other  benefits  to  every  participant,  is  increasingly  manifested  with  ever 
passing  ye^.  Under  world  socialist  conditions,  with  a  coordination  of  basic 
scoial  objectives  of  the  individual  countries,  this  process  could  be 
implemented  most  consistently  in  accordance  with  the  needs  governing  the 
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development  of  conternporary  technology  and  the  cQiaracteristic^  of  the  ^present 
stage  in  production  concentration  and  specialization.  Uns  is  exenplified  by 
economic  integration  within  CEMA.  Its  successes  are  contributing  to  the 
socioeconomic  progress  of  CEMA  members  and  their  cohesion  and  unity,  and  are 
strengthening  the  positions  of  socialism. 

The  level  of  interaction  and  mutual  cotrplementing  of  national  economies  vhich 
has  been  reached  (the  value  of  exchanged  commodities  and  services  on  the  cpiA 
market  accounts  for  eibout  20  percent  of  the  overall  national  income^  of  its 
member  countries)  is  such  that  the  future  development  of  the  individual 
members  of  CEMA  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  integrated  cooperation. 

In  recent  years  major  landmarks  in  this  area  have  included  the  resolutions  of 
the  Summit  Economic  Conference  (1984)  and  the  Comprehensive  Program  for 
Scientific  and  Technical  Progress  of  CEMA  Ifenibers  Until  the  Year  2000,  vhich 
was  adopted  toward  the  end  of  1985.  In  connection  with  these  documents  large- 
scale  programs  and  agreements  for  comprehensive  cooperation  in  machine 
building,  electronics,  power  industry  and  resource  conservation  are  either 
being  drafted  or  have  been  conpleted.  As  a  result  of  the  coordination  of  the 
plans  for  1986-1990  the  major  prctolems  of  ensuring  the  CEMA  merriberc  with  fuel 
and  raw  materials,  including  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  efforts  in  building 
fuel-raw  material  projects,  have  been  essentially  resolved.  About  400  Soviet 
organizations  and  more  than  1,000  enterprises  and  organizations  of  other  cpiA 
countries  have  been  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
program  for  scientific  and  technical  progress. 

The  experience  acquired  in  integration  cooperation  enables  us  to  bring  to 
light  new  reserves  for  its  intensification.  The  CEMA  members  would  like 
significantly  to  vpgrade  its  efficiency  and  role  as  a  factor  vftiich  accelerates 
scientific  and  technical  and  social  progress,  and  to  intensify  its  dynamics 
and  national  economic  returns.  This  requires,  above  all,  upgrading  the 
quality,  technical  standards  and  cxmipetitiveness  of  many  types  of  reciprocal 
procurements,  increasing  the  offer  of  commodities  in  short  supply  on  CEMA 
markets,  and  conversion  from  primarily  trade  relations  to  scientific  and 
technical  and  industrial  cooperation.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  no  increase  was 
noted  in  the  share  of  imitual  trade  consistent  with  global  qualitative  and 
technical  standards,  and  the  share  of  foodstuffs  eind  consumer  goods  in  it 
dropped.  In  the  future,  in  addition  to  inproving  the  ccmimodity  structure,  we 
must  increase  the  pace  of  mutual  trade,  so  that  such  commodities  may  develop 
fcister  than  in  the  past  oonpaured  with  internal  economic  growth.  A  great  deal 
in  the  enhancement  of  the  integration  process  depends  on  expanding  Soviet 
esqport  potential  in  areas  which  determine  scientific  and  technic^  progress, 
for  our  country  is  the  biggest  supplier  and  customer  of  commodities  within 
CEMA.  Greater  coordination  and  purposefulness  in  cooperation  with  the 
European  CEMA  members  are  required  in  order  to  enhance  and  improve  toe 
economic  structures  of  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Mongolia,  and  to  reduce  disparities 
in  their  levels  of  development  and  in  toe  growth  of  their  export  potential. 

The  solution  of  all  such  problems  requires  not  only  a  better  coordination  of 
economic  policy  and  national  economic  plans  on  toe  governmental  level,  toe 
formulation  of  a  long-term  concept  for  toe  division  of  labor  but  also  toe 
involvement  of  direct  producers  and  developers  of  new  equipment  in  toe  process 
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of  ^  decision  making  in  the  development  of  international  industrial  and 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
direct  contractual  relations  among  them.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  fast 
progress  in  technology  and  the  need  for  a  flexible  adaptation  of  the 
production  process  to  it,  the  efficient  and  dynamic  development  of 
international  specialization  and  production  cooperation  increasingly  depend  on 
the  mechanism  of  direct  relations.  Such  relations  are  beccming  an  efficient 
lever  in  ej^anding  reciprocal  trade. 

^ter  discussing  the  urgent  problems  of  intensifying  political  and  economic 
interaction  among  their  countries  at  the  November  1986  Moscow  Working  Meeting, 
the  heads  of  the  fraternal  parties  of  CEMA  members  acknowledged  the  need  to 
adopt  a  set  of  steps  to  intensify  international  cooperation  and  to  apply  its 
new  and  progressive  forms. 

^  order  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  socialist  integration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  cooperation  in  other  areas,  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  the  major  restructuring  in  the  management  of  its  foreign 
economic  activities.  The  steps  stipulated  in  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers  decrees  (August  1986)  are  an  organic  part  of  the 
basic  reform  of  the  entire  economic  mechanism.  Their  implementation  will 
close  tte  gap  between  industry  and  foreign  trade  and  develop  in  Soviet 
^terprises  cost  acxjounting  incentives  for  expanding  efficient  exports  and 
increasing  ecx^ronic  returns  from  imports. 

Soviet  asscx^iations  and  enterprises,  viiich  will  establish  direct  contac^ts  with 
their  partners^  in  CEMA  countries,  will  be  granted  extensive  rights  to  solve 
not  only  technical  but  also  commercial  problems  of  industrial  and  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation,  including  price  setting.  Economic  and  legal 
prereqimsites  are  bei^  establi^ed  for  the  organization  of  joint  enterprises 
on  Soviet  territory  involving  the  participation  of  socialist  countries  and 
Western  companies.  Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  other  CEMA  countries  as 
t^kir^  steps  for  their  national  mechanisms  in  charge  of  organizing 
foreign  economic  activities  eliminate  bureaucratic  cA)structions  on  the  way  to 
close  ^teraction  among  countries.  It  is  to  this  effect  that  a  restructuring 
is  taking  place  in  the  international  mechanisms  of  cooperation  and  functioning 
among  CEMA  agencies. 


It  is  indicative  that  the  course  of  comprehensive  enhancement  of  economic 
integration  within  CEMA  is  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  mernber  countries 
to  develop  mutually  profitable  economic  relations  with  the  other  socialist 
comtries.  Such  relations  are  be^  particularly  energetically  developed  with 
China,  which  is  having  a  positive  influence  on  the  economies  of  all 
participants  in  such  cooperation. 

Any  general  feature  of  the  economies  of  the  socialist  world  inevitably  omits 
some  specific  facts  and  aspects  of  the  matter  while  underlining  the  main 
features  which,  despite  many  still  unresolved  difficulties,  is  that  the 
positive  restructuring  process  is  gathering  strength  in  the  socialist 
cxjuntries  leading  to  the  intensification  of  economic  life. 

Ihe  development  of  socialism  is  indivisible  from  global  processes  vhich  are 
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under  the  strong  influence  of  the  capitalist  world.  The  instability^  of  the 
contemporary  capitalist  economy,  its  uneven  development,  the  widening  gap 
between  industrially  developed  and  developing  countries  and  the  extended 
crisis  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to  other  factors,  are  adversely  affecting 
the  globcil  economic  and  political  situation. 

The  consequences  of  the  arms  race  are  peirticularly  detrimental  to  the  world 
economy.  The  point  is  not  only  that  tremendous  resources  are  taken  out  of 
economic  circulation  every  year  and  ejqjended  in  areas  which  are  economically 
unproductive.  This  in  itself  limits  opportunities  for  social  and  econc^ic 
progress,  not  to  mention  the  increased  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  conflict, 
vMch  could  destroy  human  civilization.  The  arms  race  undermines  the  global 
economy  also  as  a  result  of  the  existing  international  financial  mechanisms. 
Essentially,  one-half  of  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  is  financed  out  of  foreign 
funds.  This  process  is  stimulated  by  hi^  interest  rates  on  loai^  and  state 
treasury  notes  and  the  inflated  strength  of  the  dollar.  Although  in  1986  such 
interest  rates  as  did,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  dollar,  declined,  they  have 
no  means  reached  their  normal  level.  The  United  States  began  the  year  1987 
with  a  net  foreign  debt  in  excess  of  $220  billion.  By  1989  this  amount  may 
reach  $600  billion.  The  article  "The  1920s  and  1930s  Could  Come  Back,"  by 
Professor  Lester  K.  Turow,  published  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  notes  that  "since 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  has  never  before  been  such  a  large  world 
debtor,  and  since  a  debtor-country  has  never  been  the  keeper  of  Ihe  world's 
reserve  currency,  no  one  can  say  how  thin  the  financial  icje  on  vhich  we  must 
skate  is." 

The  assurtption  that  the  revival  of  the  American  eoonoiry  and  the  iirport  boom  in 
the  Ikiited  States,  favoring  European  and  Japanese  expo^,  will  stimulate  the 
economic  V5)surge  in  Western  Eurcpe  and  Japan  was  not  justified.  The  results 
of  1985  and  1986  confirm  increased  difficulties.  Investments  remain  slack. 
The  positive  trade  and  payments  bedances  on  Japeui,  the  FRG  and  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe  indicate  a  one-sided  outflow  of  resources  from  these 
countries  and  a  reduced  opportunity  of  investing  fun^  in  their  own  fixed 
assets.  The  hi^er  exchange  rate  of  their  currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
also  weakens  the  incentive  to  develc^  export  sectors.  In  Japan,  for  exairple, 
there  has  been  a  stagnation  in  shipbuilding,  metallurgy  and  construction  and 
is  threatening  the  electronics  industry.  According  to  many  Western  European 
politicians  and  economists,  the  lew  pace  of  development  and  hi^  unertploym^t 
in  Western  Europe  are  largely  caused  ty  the  international  economic  situation 
and,  in  particulcir,  the  transfer  of  huge  funds  to  the  United  States. 

Should  such  financial  mechanism  remain  functional  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
an  explosion  vhich  would  have  difficult  consequences  for  all  countries  in  the 
world  would  be  inevitable.  Particularly  dangerous  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  the  tremendous  inddatedness  of  the  developing  countries.  In  ord^  to 
meet  their  obligations,  such  countries  must  pull  out  of  their  difficult 
economic  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
decline  in  the  industrially  developed  Western  countries,  ensure  a  high  pace  of 
economic  growth  and  increase  the  production  of  commodities  for  export, 
finished  goods  above  all.  This  requires  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the 
import  of  machines  and  equipinent,  spare  parts  eind  materials  with  which  to 
maintain  and  develop  their  domestic  industries.  However,  increased  repayment 
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of  foreign  d^ts  forces  them  to  reduce  airports.  Expoi±s  cannot  be  increased 
to  the  necessary  extent  and  the  influx  of  resources  from  abroad  has  been 
replaced  by  a  net  outflcw. 

The  indebtedness  of  Third  world  countries  is  a  delayed-action  mine  threatening 
the  global  economy.  As  long  as  such  countries  remain  economically 
xindertleveloped  and  dependent,  with  limited  export  facilities  and  uneven 
i:elations  with  the  Western  industrial  centers,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
disarm  this  mine.  The  solution  of  the  pixjblems  of  indebtedness  of  developing 
countries  and  of  many  other  countries  in  the  world,  including  socialist,  is 
worsened  as  a  result  of  protectionist  measures.  Protectionism  has  assumed  a 
global  scale  and  is  being  practiced  in  increasingly  refined  forms,  including 
"voluntary"  limitations  of  exports.  The  use  of  commercial  sanctions  and 
technological  embargoes  as  means  of  applying  political  pressure  on  other 
countries  is  particularly  inadmissible.  By  increasing  their  restrictions  in 
trade,  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Eurcpean  coxantries  could  lose  their 
markets.  Yet  without  ej^janding  trade  in  all  areas  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conduct  business  activities. 

The  prospects  for  a  revival  of  the  global  econoity  and  for  alleviating  the 
gravily  of  ite  conplex  problems  are  related  to  increasing  domestic  consuitption 
in  the  leading  Western  countries  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  global  market. 
However,  a  number  of  obstacles  remain  on  this  way  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  future  is  restraining  entrepreneurs  from  decisively  increasing 
investment  activiti^  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  same  is  noted  in  the 
United  States.  Their  governments  are  in  no  hurry  to  take  stimulating  steps. 
Increased  demand  on  the  world  market  is  being  restrained  for  a  number  of 
reasons  we  mentioned:  the  need  to  reduce  deficits  in  the  budget  and  balance 
of  payments,  which  are  forcing  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  imports, 
restricted  payment  possibilities  of  developing  and  socialist  countries, 
growing  protectionism,  etc.  After  an  increase  in  1984,  the  growth  of  world 
trade  in  volume  slowed  down  and  was  under  4  percent  in  1985  and  1986. 

In  order  to  improve  the  global  economic  situation  a  powerful  impetus  is 
needed:  major  resources  must  be  released  for  the  technical  reconstruction  of 
■^e  old  industrial  sectors  in  Western  countries ,  for  accelerating  the 
inc^ustrialization  of  develcping  countries  and  for  fighting  hunger,  poverty  and 
unemployment.  This  could  be  achieved  by  implementing  the  comprehensive 
program  formulated  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  reducing  and  eliminating  nuclear  and 
other  mass  destruction  weapons.  However,  the  leading  iirperialist  m' ml  «=>,=;  are 
continuing  to  rely  on  attaining  superiority  in  the  arms  race. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  direct  inpetus  in  reviving  the  gldoal  econonoy  could  come 
^  a  lesult  of  the  drastic  drcp  of  petroleum  prices  in  1985  and  1986,  eilthough 
in  the  long  term  the  reduced  cost  of  energy  resources  should  favorably  affect 
the  economic  growth  of  petroleum  importers.  In  the  short  term,  however, 
declining  petroleum  prices  are  causing  a  great  deal  of  difficulties  related  to 
adapting  the  econootiy  to  the  new  circumstances. 

Un^estionably ,  the  drop  in  petroleum  prices,  which  entailed  a  drop  in  the 
prices  of  other  power  carriers,  is  a  reflection  of  the  new  situation  in  the 
global  econony:  an  absolute  reduction  in  petroleum  production  throu(^out  the 
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world  by  11  percent,  compared  with  the  maximal  level  reached  in  1979,  the 
creation  of  huge  strategic  petroleum  reserves,  technical  changes,  contributing 
to  energy  conservation,  the  crisis  of  OFEC  and  the  decline  of  its  influence  on 
the  global  petroleum  market.  All  of  this  means  that  the  drastic  drop  in  the 
export  income  of  petroleum  producers  and,  consequently,  their  demand  for 
inported  oararocxiities,  is  of  a  relatively  long-term  nature. 

The  new  situation  in  the  global  economy  could  not  fail  to  affect  l^e  payment 
possibilities  of  the  socieilist  countries.  Many  of  them  suffered  major  foreign 
exchange  losses  from  the  lowered  prices  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  carriers,  and  agricultural  commodities.  This  led  to  a  reduction 
in  imports  and  worsened  the  situation  with  the  repayment  of  foreign  debts. 
The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  resulted  in  a  certain  increase  in  their  forei(^ 
ind^tedness,  for  the  percentage  of  non-dollar  currencies  in  their  d^ts  is 
quite  high,  as  is  trade  in  such  currencies. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  socialist  world,  particularly  in  the  long  run, 
could  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  global  economy.  But  let  us  not 
overestimate  its  possibilities.  East-West  relations  account  for  no  more  than 
3-4  percent  of  world  trade.  That  is  why  their  influence  on  global  economic 
processes  is  small.  Nonetheless,  the  dependence  of  these  relations  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  economy  and  foreign  trade  in  the  West,  distingui^ed 
by  their  instability,  is  quite  tangible.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  a  certain 
asymmetry  in  the  importance  of  such  relations  to  the  economic  development  of 
both  sides.  In  recent  years  the  developed  capitalist  countries  have  accounted 
for  26-30  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  socialist  countries.  The  share 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  socialist  world  in  the  Western  European 
countries  is  several  hundred  percent  lower,  although  they  cannot  neglect  such 
relations  for  economic  as  well  as  political  considerations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  purely  economic  premises  and  interests,  business 
relations  between  East  and  West  contain  substantial  opportunities  for  both 
sides.  Were  the  political  climate  to  iirprove,  an  increased  share  of  the  West 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  CEMA  countries  would  not  be  excluded. 

Although  several  CEMA  members  have  been  able  somevihat  to  improve  their  foreign 
trade  balance  of  payments  with  the  West,  reducing  their  indebtedness  in  hard 
currency,  and  many  other  problems  of  business  interaction,  remain  unsolved. 
In  particular,  the  commodity  structure  of  trade  must  be  inproved.  As  in  the 
past,  more  than  75  percent  of  CEMA  exports  to  the  West  consist  of  fuel,  raw 
material  and  food  items  vhile  finished  goods  account  for  about  25  percent  and, 
within  them,  machines  and  equipment,  for  no  more  than  7  percent. 

In  strengthening  their  collective  scientific  and  technical  potential,  the  CEMA 
members  eire  not  aspiring,  as  they  have  frequently  said,  to  any  isolation  from 
other  countries  in  trade,  science  and  technology.  It  is  entirely  clear  that 
trade  and  contacts  in  this  eind  other  areas  are  objectively  inevitable.  The 
CEMA  members  are  concerned  only  with  becoming  invulnerable  in  vitally 
important  areas  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  conversion  of  the 
economy  to  intensive  development  will  broaden  their  export  and  import 
possibilities,  particularly  in  relations  with  the  West;  it  will  change  the 
structure  of  sipply  and  demand.  The  CEMA  members  will  aspire  to  increase  the 
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efficiency  of  their  ej^rts  by  increasing  their  purchases  of  machine  systems 
and  tectoological  lines  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  machine  building,  and 
toeir  industrial  and  agricultural  infrastructure  and  light  and  food 
industries,  and  the  application  of  industrial  technologies  in  fanning. 

The  CEMA  members  are  aware  of  the  need  to  ^ply  new  forms  of  interaction.  For 
exanple,  sihstantial  reciprocal  advantages  ccsuld  be  gained  organizing  miypd 
companies  involving  Western  capital.  Hungary,  Poland  and  Rcanania  have  some 
experience  in  this  matter.  The  legal  and  financial  and  economic  prerequisites 
for  this  are  being  created  in  our  country  as  well.  In  a  number  of  countries 
basic  agreement  on  organizing  such  joint  conapanies  hats  alreacfy  been  reached. 

The  socialist  world  is  an  active  supporter  of  improving  global  economic 
relations  throu^  the  strict  chservance  of  the  principles  of  equality,  mmitnai 
benefit,  respect  for  mutual  interests  and  rejection  of  discrimination  and  the 
xise  of  tirade  as  means  of  political  pressure. 

Optimal  solutions  must  be  sought  through  joint  efforts  to  control  global 
economic  life  and  to  cxeate  favorable  conditions  for  trade;  there  are  urgent 
problems  of  restructuring  global  industry  and  trade,  ensuring  the  rational 
utilization  of  raw  materials  and  energy  reserves  and  providing  environmental 
protechion.  It  would  be  useful  to  develcp  an  efficient  intemationcil  monetary 
system  and  to  legalize  and  normalize  relations  between  CEMA  and  the  EEC  and 
take  measures  to  strengthen  mutual  oonfidenco  in  the  econcmic  area  as  well. 

^iness  cooperation  with  the  socialist  countries  and  their  active  involvement 
the^  consideration  of  the  basic  problems  of  international  trade  and  finance 
could  introduce  and  element  of  stability  and  greater  strength  in  the  system  of 
foreign  economic  relations  of  Western  countries,  European  in  particular. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  a  disruption  of  the  global  economy,  which  is 
increasingly  facing  the  international  cxanmunitY,  the  members  of  the  socialist 
community  are  initiating  specific  steps  aimed  at  arms  control  and  reducing 
milita^  arsenals;  ^s  would  not  only  eliminate  the  threat  of  war  but  would 
also  lift  from  mankind  the  tremendous  burden  of  unproductive  expenditures;  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  develcping  ootintries  with  efficient  aid  in 
surmoTOting  their  economic  lag  and  would  add  to  international  trade  major 
additional  resources  in  commodities  and  services.  The  socialist  countries  are 
also  calling  for  the  formulation  of  steps  to  ensure  the  economic  security  of 
toe  countries  through  collective  control  over  dangerous  trends  in  toe 
international  economic  development,  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
restrictions,  toe  rejection  of  economic  pressure  and  blackmail,  and  toe  strict 
observan^  of  toe  principle  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  Furthermore,  in 
structuring  their  integration  cooperation  on  toe  basis  of  systematic  democracy 
and  comradely  cohesion,  they  are  acquiring  valuable  experience  in  organizing 
international  economic  life  on  a  planned  crisis-free  basis. 

OOPmrGHT:  Izdatelstvo  TSK  KPSS  "Eravda".  "Rommunist",  1987. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  WORK  ON  MARXIST-LENINIST  HISTORY 

Moscow  KCMOnST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  pp  124- 
128 

[Review  by  B.  Bessonov,  doctor  of  philosophical  sciences,  of  the  book 
•'Istoriya  Marksizna-Leninizama''  [History  of  Marxism-Leninism].  Establishment, 
development  and  dissemination  of  Marxism  and  its  establishment  within  the 
labor  movement  from  the  1840s  to  1871.  CPSU  Central  Committee  Institute  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  Politizdat,  Moscow,  1986,  734  pp] 

[Itext]  Unable  to  meet  the  historical  challenge  of  Marxism-Leninism,  bourgeois 
and  revisionist  ideologues  are  mounting  fierce  attacks  against  it, 
misrepresenting  its  history  and  trying  to  separate  and  distort  the  structural 
components  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory — philosophy,  political  economy  and 
scientific  comraunism.  They  pit  against  each  other  the  views  of  the  founders 
of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  working  class,  claim  a  "divergence" 
within  Marxism  cind  the  existence  of  an  essential  difference  between  its  two 
"lines:"  the  line  followed  by  "K.  Marx  the  humanist"  and  that  of  "F.  Engels, 
the  scientist."  They  try  to  separate  Leninism  from  Marxist  doctrine, 
presenting  it  as  a  strictly  "Russian"  doctrine  or  a  doctrine  suitable  only  for 
"backward  countries." 

That  is  why  one  of  the  most  important  topical  tasks  is  to  provide  a 
scientific,  a  truly  objective  interpretation  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  in  its 
entirety,  in  the  unity  of  all  structural  components,  organically  related  to 
the  requirements  of  social  development,  the  practice  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  the  international  canmunist  and  labor  movements. 

The  publication  of  a  basic  work — a  multiple-volume  history  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  undertaken  by  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Institute  of  Marxism- 
Leninism — is  of  major  importance  in  solving  this  problem.  The  authors  set 
themselves  the  task  of  putting  together  the  achievements  of  Soviet  and 
progressive  foreign  historiography  in  the  field  of  Marxist-Leninist  history, 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  decades.  Such  achievements  were 
combined  not  in  the  sense  of  mechanical  addition  of  results  of  studies  but  as 
a  summation  and  unification  within  a  creative  synthesis  and  their 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  Marxist-Leninist  methodology. 
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Politizdat  has  already  pxiblished  the  first  volume  of  "Istoriya  Marksizma- 
Lenimzma."  In  addition  to  scientific  associates  of  the  Institute  of  Marxism- 
leninism,  its  authors  include  specialists  from  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
Acad^y  of  Social  Sciences,  and  from  a  number  of  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences 
institutes  working  in  the  humanities,  and  from  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
universities.  This  volume  deals  with  the  processes  which  led  to  the 
establishment,  developnent  and  dissemination  of  Marxism  until  1871. 


I. 

let  us  immediately  point  out  that,  in  our  view,  this  work,  vMch  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  profound  analytical  and  painstaking  efforts  is,  as  a  vhole, 
unconditionally  a  noteworthy  success  of  the  authors.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  success,  as  seen  by  this  reviewer?  Above  all,  it  is  found  in  the 
conv^cing  presentation  of  the  scientific,  creative  and  critical  nature  of 
Marxist  doctrine.  It  legitimately  stems  from  the  very  fact  that  Marxism  is 
strictly  derived  from  the  hipest  achievements  of  science  in  the  natural  and 
social  disciplines. 

Nonetheless,  the  Marxist  outlook  by  no  means  developed  as  the  siirple  sum  of 
discoveries  and  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  simply  a  system  vhich  streamlined  them. 
Ihe  appearance  of  Marxism  marked  a  revolutionary  turn  in  the  history  of  snr-jgi 
thinking.  Hiis  conclusion  is  extensively  substantiated  in  the  book. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theoretical  conclusions  reached  by  Marx  and  Engels  were 
the  scientific  expression  of  the  real  relations  within  the  class  struggle 
being  ;^ged  in  society.  It  is  precisely  the  clear  class-oriented  position  and 
the  critical  reinterpretation  of  the  greatest  accomplidiments  of  the  ^iritual 
culture  of  mankind  and  the  systematic  summation  of  facts  cind  processes  of 
life  in  the  age  of  capitalism,  as  is  consistently  indicated  in  the  work 
under  review,  toat  allowed  the  founders  of  Marxism  to  create  a  scientific¬ 
revolutionary  ideology  of  the  working  class,  manifested  "in  the  totality  of 
contemporary  materialism  and  contenporary  scientific  socialism,  as  a  theory 
and  program  of  the  labor  movement  in  all  civilized  countries  on  ectrth”  (V.I. 
Ifinin,  "Poln.  Sobr.  Soch”  [CJonplete  Collected  Works] ,  vol  26,  pp  50-51) . 

Therefore,  the  cr^tivity  of  Marxist  theory  stems  from  the  very  essence  of 
Marxism.  Clearly  incompatible  with  Ifarxism  are  both  dogmatic  ossification  and 
a  lowering  of  its  critical  spirit  as  well  as  revisionist  pseudoinnovation — any 
kind  of  deviation  from  the  scientific  dialectical-materialistic  methodology 
and  the  basic  dialectical-materialistic  principles  of  social  knowledge. 

Ihe  27th  CPSU  Congress  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  development  of  the 
creative  nature  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory.  Based  on  the  firm  foundations  of 
the  theory  and  ipthodolo^  created  by  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin,  and  the  summed 
up  ejgjerience  in  building  socialism,  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  provided  an 
innovative  analysis  of  the  objective  processes  taking  place  in  the  life  of 
Soviet  society  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  daringly  rejecting  the  old  and 
obsolete  approaches  to  the  solution  of  economic,  social,  and  ideological 
problems,  and  comprehensively  substantiating  a  course  toward  the  fastest 
possible  reaching  of  a  qualitatively  new  status  of  Soviet  society  and  its 
advance  toward  cammunism. 
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II. 


Hie  secxjnd  aspect  vdiich  we  would  like  to  note  in  connection  with  this  work^  is 
that  its  authors  have  been  able  clearly  to  prove,  with  the  help  of  extensive 
factual  data,  that  Marx  and  Engels  developed  their  theory  as  inseparably 
linked  with  eind  mutually  dependent  on  its  coitponents.  It  is  precisely  this 
internal,  this  organic  unity  of  all  aspects  of  the  theory  of  Marx  and  Engels 
that  confirms  its  true  integrity,  characteristic  of  all  its  concepts, 
adequately  reflecting  objective  reaility  in  both  nature  and  society.  Actually, 
this  integrity  proceeds  from  the  single  "supertask”  which  was  set  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  Marxist  theory:  to  provide  a  scientific 
substantiation  for  communism  eis  a  natural-historiccil  stage  in  the  develcpnent 
of  human  civilization  and  to  identify  the  paths  leading  to  it. 

Naturally,  in  any  period  or  stage  in  the  development  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  priority  may  be  given  to  a  specific  eispect  of  Marxist  theory.  In  any 
case,  as  accurately  noted  by  the  authors,  the  founders  of  scientific  communism 
approached  their  study  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  social  progress 
invariably  on  a  comprehensive  basis:  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
interconnection  and  interaction  among  the  different  aspects  of  social  life,  in 
particular  those  of  production  forces  and  production  relations,  base  and 
superstructure,  economics  and  politics,  and  ideology  and  material  living 
conditions  of  the  society.  Ihis  cotrpr^ensive  approach  to  the  problem  allowed 
Marx,  in  "Das  Kapital,"  alongside  problems  of  ^litical  economy,  to  present 
and  develop  in  a  concentrated  manner  profound  philosophical  ideas  and  the  main 
problems  of  the  theory  of  scientific  cammunism. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  such  a  compr^ensive  approach  that  we,  Soviet 
socieil  scientists,  frequently  lacked  and  cure  still  lacking  in  the  stn(^  of  the 
present  condition  in  Soviet  society.  In  turn,  the  underestimating  of  the 
close  interaction  among  all  areas  of  social  life — economics,  politics  and 
ideology — inevitably  created  an  edienation  from  life  and  the  real  processes  of 
social  practice  cind  led  us  to  scholastic  theorizing,  vhich  radically  claves 
with  the  spirit  of  Marxism  and  the  Marxist  understanding  of  the  role  of 
scientific  theory  as  a  manual  for  action.  Actually,  hew  can  we  substantiate, 
for  exaitple,  the  need  for  change  in  the  organizational  forms  of  management  of 
contemporary  socialist  production  cuid  apply  new  approaches  to  management 
without  ancilyzing  the  nature  and  structure  of  conterrporary  production  forces 
and  without  understanding  cind  evaluating  the  imminent  changes  in  production 
relations?  It  is  equally  impossible  to  develop  new  ways  and  means  of 
management  of  public  production  outside  of  the  study  of  prcblems  of  political 
development,  ideological  work,  and  ways  of  enhancing  the  human  factor. 

As  the  party  of  scientific  knowledge  and  action,  the  CESU  firmly  rejects  such 
approaches.  Guided  by  Marxist  methodology,  the  April  1985  CPSU  Central 
Committee  Plenum  eind  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  most  clearly  etnph^ized  that  under 
contemporary  conditions,  in  order  to  perfect  our  society  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of  production  forces  and  production 
relations.  The  task  is  to  support,  consciously  and  purposefully,  the  tolanced 
development  of  production  relations  and  production  forces,  promptly  identify 
cind  solve  nonantagonistic  contradictions  appearing  between  them,  and  to 
strengthen  the  stimulating  role  of  production  relations  in  implementing  the 
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objectives  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  Naturally,  all  of  this  must 
be  combined  with  perfecting  the  organizational  and  management  structure  of 
socialist  society,  and  developing  Soviet  democracy  and  the  socialist  self- 
government  by  the  people.  It  was  precisely  on  these  inportant  aspects  that 
the  JanucUY  1987  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum  focused  its  attention. 

III. 

Ihe  next  aspect  vdrich  i^ould  be  noted  in  analyzing  this  stuc^  of  the  history 
of  Marxism-Leninism  is  its  depiction  of  the  complex  process  of  conversion  of 
socialism  from  utopia  into  science.  The  abstract  dreams  of  huntcin  happiness 
and  utopian  illusions  of  the  humanists  of  the  past,  with  their  contenplative 
and  passive  attitude,  were  countered  by  Marx  and  Engels  with  real  and 
efficient  humanism,  based  on  scientific  social  forecasts  for  long-range  socicil 
development  and  the  experience  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  waged  by  the 
working  class  and  eill  working  people.  The  conversion  of  socialism  from  utopia 
into  science  (accurately  and  factually  described  in  this  work)  was  made 
possible  thanks  to  Marx's  two  great  discoveries:  a  materialistic  view  on 
history  and  the  theo^  of  added  value,  viiioh  exposed  the  secret  of  capitalist 
exploitation.  This  was  the  base  for  the  law  of  the  proletariat's 
revolutionary  class  struggle  for  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeois  s^tem. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  consistent  and  detailed  description  of  Marx's  creative 
laborato^  and  his  tremendous  amount  of  research  in  the  strictly  scientific 
substantiation  of  the  theory  of  communism  and  the  universal-historical  mission 
of  the  working  class  is  the  pivot  of  the  entire  volume  and  the  object  of  the 
greatest  attention  of  the  authors. 

As  we  know,  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  ideological  opponents  of  Marxism  and 
by  bourgeois  and  petit  bourgeois  ideologues,  both  during  the  life  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  and  after  their  death,  aimed  at  weakening  the  substantiation  of 
scientific  communism  and  the  desire  to  refute  it,  invariably  craved  against 
the  inflexible  scientific  logic,  the  mountain  of  strict  proofs  vdiidh  were  the 
base  of  Marx's  concepts  concerning  the  natural-historical  nature  of  the 
inevitable  advance  of  mankind  tovrard  communism.  To  this  day,  the  a^iration 
of  bou^eois  theoreticiauis  to  replace  the  strictly  scientific  concept  of 
communism  with  concepts  of  a  "tedhnotronic,"  "post-industried,"  "information" 
and  other  societies  inevitably  ends  in  failiare. 

Although  objectively  acknowledging  the  legitimate  nature  of  the  historical 
process,  nonel^eless  Marx  and  Engels  firmly  excluded,  as  the  work  eitphasizes, 
any  fatalistic  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  social  development.  They 
rejected  oondepts  of  the  "automatic  collapse"  of  capitalism,  vdiiodi  would  not 
disappear  by  itself  but  would  "capsize"  as  a  result  of  the  purposeful  and 
joint  efforts  of  the  proletariat  and  its  allies  as  its  internal  objective 
contradictions  matured  and  became  aggravated. 

Since  the  turn  of  events  largely  depends  on  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the 
masses,  today  as  well  the  most  important  task  is  maiximally  to  enhance  this 
ener^,  to  motivate  the  working  class  and  the  toiling  masses  to  take  the 
initiative  in  maJcing  the  necessary  changes  and  preventing  counterrevolutionary 
classes  from  using  force  and  obstructing  historical  progress. 
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Having  learned  the  laws  governing  the  functioning  of  capitalist  society,  Marx 
and  Engels  proved  that  it  Wcis  precisely  the  proletariat,  the  inost  exploited 
and  oppressed  class,  that  is  the  social  force  called  upon  to  overthrow 
capitalism  and  make  a  socialist  revolution.  The  immortal  contribution  of ^  the 
founders  of  Marxism  to  mankind  is  their  substantiation  of  this  historical 
mission  of  the  working  class,  convincingly  confirmed  by  modem  history  which 
begcin  with  the  Great  October  Revolution.  Tcxiay  the  international  working 
class  is  confidently  heading  the  front  not  only  of  anti-imperialist  stmggle 
but  also  of  the  struggle  waged  by  peac:e-loving  mankind  for  the  prevention  of 
thermonuclear  catastrophe.  This  has  become  a  new  organic  part  of  its 
tmiversal  historical  mission.  In  developing  the  (question  of  the  historical 
purpose  of  the  working  class  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  its  struggle, 
Marx  and  Engels  particularly  eirphasized  that  the  proletariat  cannot  fulfill  it 
without  having  its  own  political  party — a  party  of  coramcanists.  The 
uncjuestionable  merit  of  the  first  volume  of  "Istoriya  Marksizma-Leninizma”  is 
the  fact  that  this  key  problem  is  discassed  at  length  with  suitable  and,  in 
some  cases,  less  well-kncwn  factual  ciata. 


IV. 

The  next  typical  feature  which  is  orgeinically,  internally  inherent  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  establishment  cind  development  of  Marxism  is  the 
inseparable  link  between  Marxist  theory  and  revolutionary  practice.  In  our 
view,  the  authors  have  (x>]wincingly  (confirmed  this  link  and,  with  the  help  of 
substantial  factual  data,  have  proved  that  Marxism  has  passed  the  harshest 
test,  in  the  crucible  of  revolutionary  battles.  The  1848-1849  revolutions 
were  the  first  historical  test  for  Marxism  as  a  scientific  outlook  of  the 
working  class  and  a  trend  in  the  labor  movement.  As  the  authors  justifiably 
emphasize,  Marxism  not  only  proved  in  the  flames  of  these  revolutions  the 
indisputability  of  its  methodological  and  theoretical  principles  but  also  its 
ability  to  serve  as  an  efficient  manual  for  practical  revolutionary  action. 

The  founding  and  leadership  of  the  First  International  by  Marx  and  Engels  was 
a  strong  proof  of  the  inseparable  link  between  Marxist  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  We  read  with  unabated 
interest  the  chapters  on  the  activities  of  the  founders  of  scientific 
ccmraunism  and  their  gigantic  efforts  to  organize  the  International  Association 
of  Workers.  For  the  first  time,  on  an  international  scale,  the  International 
embodied  the  principles  of  proletarian  internationalism,  as  the  authors 
stress.  It  was  able  to  surmoxant  the  national  and  orgainizational  divisions 
within  the  labor  movement  and  to  take  an  exceptionally  important  step  in 
xaniting  the  progressive  detachments  of  the  proletariat  as  an  international 
class  force.  Its  creation  initiated  the  process  of  combining  scientific 
proletarian  ideology  with  the  mass  labor  movement  on  a  glctoal  scale. 

The  study  of  the  establishment  of  Marxism  within  the  labor  movement  and  its 
transformation  into  an  integral  theoretical  system,  vtiich  was  strictly  tested 
through  the  practices  of  the  class  strxiggle  waged  by  the  proletariat,  would 
have  been  incoitplete  without  the  stxx^  of  the  history  of  the  Paris  Ccmmiine  as 
the  first  experience  in  proletarian  dictatorship.  That  is  precisely  vhy  this 
collective  work  ends  with  a  chapter  saturated  with  interesting  theoretical  and 
historical  information  aboxit  the  vrorkers  of  Paris  vho,  as  Marx  said,  stormed 
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the  sky.  In  turn,  on  the  basis  of  the  interpretation  of  the  es^jeri^ice  of  the 
Paris  Ccanraune,  Marx  and  Engels  made  a  major  oantribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  They  saw  in  the  Commune  the  prototype  of  the 
state  of  a  new  type.  Real  socialism  fully  confirmed  the  conclusions  which 
they  drew  at  that  time.  As  socialism  strengthened  in  our  country  and  in  many 
other  socialist  countries,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  fulfilled  its 
function  and  the  proletarian  state  became  a  state  of  the  vhole  pecple. 

V. 

What  else  can  we  say  about  this  work  by  the  authors  of  the  first  volume  of 
'•Istoriya  Marksizma-Leninizma, "  and  in  formulating  wishes  for  the  future? 
Above  all,  to  avoid  a  long  interval  between  the  writing  and  publication  of 
subsequent  volumes.  Today  this  is  a  viteil  need,  a  most  important  task.  As 
the  preface  to  the  first  volume  indicates,  many  "works”  ky  bourgeois  authors 
and  all  kinds  of  revisionists  (L.  Kolakowski,  P.  Vranitski  and  others)  have 
already  became  widespread  in  the  West.  They  distort  the  history  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  thus  try  ideologically  to  "neutralize"  Marxism  and  to  reject 
Leninism  as  the  Marxism  of  our  age.  A  principled,  a  scientific  answer  and  a 
prompt  exposure  of  the  falsifiers  is  the  most  important  task  of  Marxist 
scientists.  Let  us  openly  say  that  in  this  area  we  have  fallen  inadmissibly 
behind.  This  must  be  particularly  emphasized,  for  in  our  view  the  first 
volume  as  well  does  not  provide  to  a  sufficient  extent  a  critique  of  such 
distortions  of  Marxist  history,  which  have  became  so  popular  in  the  West. 
Such  criticism  frequently  consists  of  footnotes  and  very  brief  remarks.  The 
next  aspect  vMch,  we  believe,  ^ould  also  be  takai  into  consideration,  is  tiie 
following:  in  the  first  volume  the  historical  approach  occasionally  prevails 
over  the  logical  approach.  The  history  of  particularly  esapiasized,  for  in 
our  view  the  first  volume  as  well  does  not  provide  to  a  sufficient  extent  a 
critique  of  such  distortions  of  Marxist  history.  Which  have  become  so  popular 
in  the  West. 

In  any  case,  the  logic  of  the  shaping  and  development  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  Marxism-Leninism,  such  as  the  problems  of  man,  humanism,  social 
justice,  democracy,  and  the  dialectics  of  universal  and  class  values  and 
objectives,  which  have  now  assumed  priority  in  the  ideological  struggle 
between  the  capitalist  and  socialist  worlds,  are  presented  very 
insufficiently.  In  our  view,  the  dialectics  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  in  practical  work,  the  conrelation  between  commodity  fetishism  and 
alienation,  and  the  connection  between  democracy  and  dictatorship  by  the 
proletariat  are  by  no  means  considered  in  full.  In  subsequent  volumes  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  also  to  the  development  of  the  Marxist  theory  of  the 
communist  system,  its  basic  features  and  the  party  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
working  class  in  tte  new  historical  conditions. 

Ihe  integrative  approach  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  shaping  the  history  of 
Marxism  is  not  always  sustained  in  the  work.  In  particular,  the  sections  on 
"Economic-Fhilosc^ical  Manuscripts  of  1844"  and  "Das  Kapital,"  analyze  the 
structural  components  of  Marxism  in  their  individual  aspects;  economic, 
followed  by  philosophical  views  cind,  finally,  problems  of  scientific 
communism.  Although  integration  is  unquestionably  difficult  it  must  be 
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consistently  applied  in  studies  of  the  prcfelem  of  the  founding,  establishment 
and  development  of  Marxism  cis  a  unified  doctrine. 

The  section  "Development  of  the  Foundations  of  Marxist  Milita^  Theory"  is 
misnamed.  Naturally,  Marx  and  Engels  studied  military  affairs,  identified  the 
nature  of  many  military  conflicts  and  frequently  separated  aggressive  and 
dynastic  from  revolutionary  and  liberation  wars,  viewing  the  latter  as  part  of 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  oppressed  and  colonial  peoples  for  independence.  It 
is  also  unquestionable  that  the  founders  of  scientific  ccanraunism  eisked  of  the 
working  people  to  be  able  to  defend  their  gains  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal.  However,  as  they  repeatedly  eirphasized,  the  ideal  of  Marxism,  of 
the  working  clciss,  is  peace  and  disarmament.  This  ^ould  have  been  reflected 
in  the  title  of  this  section  vftiich,  obviously,  should  have  been  named  either 
Marxist  Anti-War  Doctrine  or  the  Marxist  Concept  of  War  and  Peace,  or 
something  else.  Incidentally,  the  authors  are  virtually  silent  on  this  most 
important  topic  although  today,  vhen  the  threat  of  thermonuclear  catastrophe 
is  hanging  over  the  world,  bringing  to  light  the  shaping,  development  and 
nature  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  strategy  of  peace  is  more  tcpical  than  ever. 

The  following  important  feature  must  be  also  taken  into  consideration: 
Marxism-Leninism  is  an  international  theory  vhich  took  shape  and  developed  on 
the  international  interpretation  of  the  experience  from  the  struggle  waged  by 
the  revolutionary  leibor  movement.  Many  foreign  Marxists  are  fruitfully 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  doctrine.  It  would  be  quite 
useful,  whenever  necessary,  to  involve  foreign  scientists  in  work  on  and 
piiblication  of  subsequent  volumes  of  this  work,  alongside  noted  Soviet 
specialists.  Furthermore,  such  a  most  complex  work  should  be  based  of 
extensive  scientific  debates  involving  Soviet  and  foreign  researchers. 
Unquestionably,  this  will  ensure  the  more  profound,  the  more  compr^ensive 
work  on  fundamental  concepts  included  in  the  first  fundamental  work  on  the 
history  of  Marxism-Leninism  in  our  scientific  literature. 

Ihe  referential  system  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  adequate  bibliography 
and  item  index.  The  main  index  is  extremely  brief  and  provides  no  information 
on  the  people  mentioned  in  the  book.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  a 
fundamental  work. 

A  work  such  as  "Istoriya  Marksizma-Leninizma"  must  be  impeccable  in  all 
respects.  In  mentioning  the  errors  and  amissions,  we  are  thinking  above  all 
of  the  subsequent  volumes  and  the  desirability  of  the  authors  to  take  into 
consideration  any  advice  they  find  acceptable  and  just. 

As  a  whole,  we  can  say  most  confidently  that  the  first  volimie  of  "Istoriya 
Marksizma-Leninizma,"  prepared  by  Soviet  Marxist  scientists,  will  assume  a 
firm  place  in  our  spiritual  arsenal. 
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CHRCmCrE.  MEETINGS  WITH  THE  EDITORS 

MOSCX3W  KGMMUNIST  in  Russian  No  8,  May  87  (signed  to  press  12  May  87)  p  128 

[Text]  The  annual  prize  of  the  journal  KOMMUNIST  on  the  occasion  of  Press 
Day,  was  awarded  by  the  presidium  of  the  USSR  Board  of  the  Union  of 
Journalists,  on  the  presentation  of  KOMMUNIST,  to  the  journal  MIROVAYA 
EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  for  the  meaningful  materials  it 
publi^ed  in  1986  esiplaining  the  theoretical  conclusions  and  ideas  of  the  27th 
CPSU  Congress  on  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the  peaceful  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  and  the  humanistic  objectives  substantiated  by  the  congress  for  the 
ootiprehensive  system  of  international  security,  problems  of  asserting  the  new 
style  of  politiccil  thinking  in  the  world  arena,  ways  of  efficiently  solving 
global  problems  of  meinkind,  the  new  economic  and  sociopolitical  phenomena 
characterizing  the  intensification  of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism  and  the 
aggravation  of  its  contradictions. 

I.T.  Eirolov  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  journal 
KOMMUNIST  in  connection  with  his  transfer  to  work  with  the  CPSU  Central 
Ocfmraittee. 

The  editors  met  with  a  group  of  leading  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  mass 
information  media,  who  are  visiting  Moscow  on  the  invitation  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  to  study  the  practical 
ej^rience  of  the  Soviet  press,  radio  and  television  in  the  iirplementation  of 
the  tasks  formulated  at  the  January  1987  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum. 

The  RCMMUNIST  r^resentatives  described  to  the  guests  from  Czechoslovakia  the 
tasks  of  the  journal's  collective  in  connection  with  the  restructxaring  of 
ideological  work,  the  implementation  Of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  decree  "On 
the  Journal  KCMMUNIST,"  and  the  editors'  achievements  and  problems. 
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This  is  a  U.S,  Government  publication.  Its  contents  in  no 
way  represent  the  policies,  views,  or  attitudes  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Users  of  this  publication  may  cite  FBIS  or 
JPRS  provided  they  do  so  in  a  manner  clearly  identifying 
them  as  the  secondary  source.  _ 


Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS)  and  Joint  Publications  Research  Service  (JPRS) 
publications  contain  political,  economic,  military,  and  sociological  news,  commentary,  and  other 
information,  as  well  as  scientific  and  technical  data  and  reports.  All  information  has  been  obtained 
from  foreign  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  news  agency  transmissions,  newspapers,  books,  and 
periodicals.  Items  generally  are  processed  from  the  first  or  best  available  source;  it  should  not  bo  in¬ 
ferred  fhat  they  have  been  disseminated  only  in  the  medium,  in  the  language,  or  to  the  area  indicated. 
Items  from  foreign  language  sources  are  translated.  Those  from  English-language  sources  are 
transcribed,  with  the  original  phrasing  and  other  characteristics  retained. 

Headlines,  editorial  reports,  and  material  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ]  are  supplied  by  FBIS/ JPRS. 
Processing  indicators  such  as  [T ext]  or  [Excerpts]  in  the  first  line  of  each  item  indicate  how  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  processed  from  the  original.  Unfamiliar  names  which  are  rendered  phonetically  or 
transliterated  by  FBIS/JPRS  are  enclosed  in  parentheses.  Words  or  names  preceded  by  a  question 
mark  and  enclosed  in  parentheses  were  not  clear  from  the  original  source  but  have  been  supplied  as 
appropriate  to  the  context.  Other  unattributed  parenthetical  notes  within  the  body  of  an  item  originate 
with  the  source.  Times  within  items  are  as  given  by  the  source. 
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